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LADIES’ NEW YORK CITY 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
(1835-1840) 


et he Ladies’ New York City Anti-Slavery 
Ce Society circulated petitions to Congress 
and the Presbyterian Church’s General As- 
sembly, distributed antislavery tracts, and collected 
funds for the national society. Additionally, a special 
auxiliary sewed antislavery articles for sale. In 1836, 
the group sponsored a series of parlor lectures featur- 
ing the Grimké sisters in an effort to widen the soci- 
ety’s audience. Besides ‘organizing this lecture series, 
the members hosted a four-day national convention of 
antislavery women in May 1837 and sent 18 delegates 
and 80 corresponding members to the meeting. 

The society represented the most homogeneous of 
the autonomous female antislavery societies in the 
United States. All of the women belonged to evangeli- 
cal denominations, and unlike either the Boston Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society or the Philadelphia Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, the New York women did not at- 
tempt to integrate their society. 

The Second Great Awakening, a religious revival 
movement of the early-nineteenth century, had en- 
couraged women to participate in many moral reform 
movements, including antislavery. Members of the 
New York antislavery organization considered slavery 
a moral and domestic evil, which motivated their ef- 
forts toward emancipation. In addition to being 
deeply religious, the New York women also believed 
strongly in the “woman’s sphere,” an ideology that 
placed women’s activities within their homes and left 
public actions to men. The society’s documents bear 
witness to the fact that, its more radical cause aside, 
the Ladies’ New York City Anti-Slavery Society 
looked and operated similarly to other benevolent and 
moral reform societies. 

In 1839 and 1840, during a debate within the 
American Anti-Slavery Society over the role of women 
in the abolitionist movement, the members of the male 
New York City Anti-Slavery Society, led by Lewis Tap- 
pan, walked out of the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety’s convention and formed the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. The Ladies’ New York City Anti- 


| 


Slavery Society members walked out with the men, 
many of whom were husbands and fathers, and shortly 
thereafter declared themselves an auxiliary of the 
newly formed organization. After 1840, no record ex- 
ists of further organizational activity by this women’s 
group, although many members’ names later appear 
on the rolls of more conventional reform societies. 
The Ladies’ New York City Anti-Slavery Society 
thus operated for only five years. Its members took up 
abolition based on their religious beliefs and with the 
encouragement of their ministers, and they left the 
movement for the same reasons they entered it. Al- 
though the New York City women were mostly con- 
servative abolitionists in their beliefs and actions, they 
surpassed most of the city’s women in their under- 
standing and commitment to action outside the do- 
mestic sphere. In addition, most contemporary women 
shared their conservative ideology, which probably 
contributed to the climate’s being favorable to anti- 
slavery and made New York one of the first states to 
put abolition on the ballot. 
—Sydney ]. Caddel 


See also 

Grimké, Angelina; Grimké, Sarah Moore; Second Great 
Awakening; Women and the Antislavery Movement 
For Further Reading 

Swerdlow, Amy. 1994. “Abolition’s Conservative Sis- 
ters: The Ladies’ New York City Anti-Slavery Societies, 
1834-1840.” In The Abolitionist Sisterhood: Women’s 
Political Culture in Antebellum America. Ed. Jean 
Fagan Yellin and John C. Van Horne. Ithaca, NY: Cor- 
nell University Press. 


LAGOS 


_— ocated on the first major inlet along the 

Af lower Guinea coastline from the Volta estu- 

ary to the Niger Delta, Lagos was histori- 

cally the most important entrepét of the slave trade on 
West Africa’s Slave Coast. Established by Awori, 
Tjebu, Egba, and other migrants from the Yoruban 
hinterland, its many names reflect its varied past. To 
early Yoruban settlers, it was Eko, a name derived 
from their word for farm (oko). To the Edo of Benin, 
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Lagos 


who established hegemony over it in the mid-sixteenth 
century, it was a war camp (eko); and to the outside 
world it is Lagos, a contraction of the Portuguese 
word for “lagoon.” 

Geography and history, internal and external trades, 
and politics interacted to establish Lagos’s commercial 
supremacy. Its lagoon and natural harbor, with an ex- 
tensive system of inland waterways, made Lagos an 
ideal berthing and landing spot for European shipping. 
Although a notoriously shallow bar and narrow tidal 
range made access difficult and dangerous for ships 
with a draft over 12 feet, smaller ships could navigate 
the bar, and bigger ones could connect with the inland 
waterways by boats and canoes. A lack of space and 
poor sandy soil made agriculture difficult for the in- 


habitants of the islands of Lagos, forcing them to be-' 


come dependent on mainland neighbors for food and 
ensuring an intensive exploitation of the rivers and 
coastal waters. Thus, they became great fishermen be- 
fore becoming great traders. They sold fish inland and 
sent sea salt to Benin in exchange for food products 
and clothes. In the early-sixteenth century, slaves began 
to come from the interior to Lagos, where they were 
sold “for twelve or fifteen bracelets each.” 

The slave trade through Lagos apparently remained 
inconsiderable until the 1760s when the reigning oba 
(“king”) Akinshemoyin invited a group of Portuguese 
and Brazilian traders to establish their business at his 
capital. Soon other factors were encouraging the new 
trade in human cargo. This was the period when the 
demand for slaves in the American market was at its 
height. European wars provoked by the French Revo- 
lution affected the number of slaves exported through 
the French-dominated port of Whydah (Ouidah), and 
after about 1800, the Oyo Kingdom’s power declined, 
and its trade routes to Porto Novo and Whydah be- 
came vulnerable to incessant Dahomean attacks. 
These factors collectively resulted in the gradual shift 
of the slave trade eastward from Whydah to Lagos, 
which soon became the most thriving slave port on the 
Slave Coast, stimulating an increased demand for 
slaves from the Yoruban hinterland. 

At the peak of this trade in the 1820s, and despite 
the abolitionist acts passed by the major European 
states, well over 10,000 slaves were exported annually 
from Lagos. The pervasive and devastating state of 
warfare dominating nineteenth-century Yoruban 
power politics accelerated the process, sending many 
slaves to the coast and ensuring that the Yoruba 
would constitute the single largest West African ethnic 
group sold as slaves, exported to the Americas, or re- 
settled in nineteenth-century Sierra Leone. 

Transformed by the transatlantic slave trade from 
an obscure dependency of Benin to a metropolis of 
wealth and power, Lagos became a center and a mag- 
net of converging interests. Determined to extirpate 
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Las Casas, Bartolomé de 


the “abominable traffic” in humans for which Lagos 
had become notorious, eager to stimulate legitimate 
trade in palm products, and hoping to foster the 
Christian missionary enterprise in Yoruba territory, 
the British began to intervene in Lagos’s political 
economy. Supported by missionaries, European mer- 
chants, the Christianized Yoruban elite, and returned 
freed slaves from Sierra Leone, and exploiting a peren- 
nial fratricidal succession struggle, the British in De- 
cember 1851 bombarded the city and made it a British 
protectorate. In August 1861, facing stiff resistance 
from indigenous authorities, the British annexed 
Lagos, making it a crown colony. 

That action initiated the gradual colonization and 
creation of modern Nigeria. In 1960, Lagos became 
Nigeria’s first postindependence capital, a status it 
maintained until December 1991. It is still Nigeria’s 
first and major seaport; the key terminus of its rail- 
way; the country’s leading cultural, industrial, and 
commercial center; and one of Africa’s most boister- 
ous, cosmopolitan, and populous cities (1990 esti- 
mate, 7 million). 


bom, 


—Funso Afolayan 


See also 

Benin; Crowther, Samuel Ajayi; Dahomey; Portuguese 
Slave Trade; Slave Coast; The Yoruba 

For Further Reading 

Adefuye, Ade; Babatunde Agiri; and Jide Osuntokun, 
eds. 1987. History of the Peoples of Lagos State. Ikeja, 
Nigeria: Lantern Books; Aderibigbe, A. B., ed. 1975. 
Lagos, the Development of an African City. London: 
University Press; Smith, Robert S$. 1979. The Lagos 
Consulate, 1851-1861. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press. 


LAS CASAS, BARTOLOME DE 
(1474-1566) 


aT" he sixteenth-century friar Bartolomé de 
a Las Casas was a spokesman for Native 
American peoples and a critic of Spain’s 
New World conquest. In 1514, this well-educated 
priest radically changed a previous stance and began 
advocating colonial reform. Renouncing his own 
repartmuento (tribute grant) of Indians and the colonial 
system, he promoted an alternative plan of conversion. 

As “protector of the Indians,” Las Casas traveled 
throughout the New World and Spain preaching the 
proper responsibilities of the Catholic Church and the 
Spanish crown. He stated that the papal grant of 
America to the crown of Castile required the conver- 
sion of the Indians and stressed that it did not support 
forced servitude or confiscation of Indian land. His 
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A late-nineteenth-century engraving of Bartolomé de Las Casas “bewailing the cruelty of the Spaniards.” 





reform program called for suppressing all encomien- 
das, liberating Indians from all servitude, and restor- 
ing the ancient Indian states and rulers. His plan al- 
lowed for a small voluntary tribute to the crown as 
repayment for its gift of Christianity. 

Las Casas used his New World influence to gain ac- 
cess to the Holy Roman emperor Charles V (King 
Charles I of Spain), and as his humanitarian adviser, 
Las Casas influenced colonial policy. In 1520, the gov- 
ernment declared the Indians freemen to be Christian- 
ized. Later in 1542, Charles V wrote new laws that 
prohibited Indian enslavement and limited the inher- 
itability of encomiendas. Under the encomienda sys- 
tem, Indian families were entrusted to Spanish 
colonists. The Spaniards could extract tribute and 


labor from the Indians and were obliged to provide re-' 


ligious instruction and protection in exchange. The or- 
ders to control and eradicate the encomienda system 
were not enforced, and the system spread. 

To strengthen his position, Las Casas administered 
peaceful conversion projects. In 1521, he attempted to 
colonize Venezuela’s northeastern coast. The failed 
plan included Spanish farmers living with and work- 
ing beside Indians. Another notable experiment in the 
late 1530s included the peaceful Christianization of an 
unconquered region, Guatemala’s “land of war.” Las 
Casas and other Dominican friars actually introduced 
Christian doctrine there, won over the chiefs, and ef- 
fectively converted the region in a few months. The 
changes were transitory, but they did result in the re- 
gion’s receiving a new name, “true peace.” 

In 1543, Las Casas became bishop of Chiapas in 
southern Mexico and apostle of the Indians. He spent 
the remainder of his life extolling the virtues of the In- 
dians and highlighting the cruelty of the Spaniards. 
While in a Dominican monastery he devoted more than 
a decade to writing numerous tracts that condemned 
the cruelty of the conquest. His campaigns stimulated 
caution and increased sensitivity to the conquest in 
Spain, and his advocacy led the monarchy to halt all 
conquest in 1550 while a royal court heard testimony 
and later issued humanitarian reforms. The harshness 
of the toil in New World mines and the continued de- 
sire for profits resulted in a search for new labor. Ini- 
tially, Las Casas advocated the introduction of Negro 
slaves, as he felt they could withstand the heavy work, 
but he later took a stand against all slavery. 

—Yolandea Wood 
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LATIFUNDIA 


atifundia were large ancient Roman estates. 
7 / 


The narhe derives from the Latin words latus 

(““wide” or “extensive”) and fundus (“es- 

tate”). Modern scholars use the word latifundia to de- 
scribe the formation of large Italian estates with an area 
of more than 250 hectares (61,776 acres) worked by 
gangs of chained slaves from the early-second century 
B.C. The extensive latifundia engaged in numerous eco- 
nomic activities, including specialized slave handicrafts, 
and they supposedly originated:from an allocation of 
public lands and amalgamation of small peasant farms. 
Originally it,was thought that the Second Punic 
War (218-201 B.c.), which devastated much of south- 
ern Italy, and continuous overseas wars caused a dete- 
rioration in the economic situation of many free small- 
holders who were called away for military service. The 
resulting agrarian reorganization arising from system- 
atic land investment and massive slave importation 
forced impoverished peasants to sell their land to elite 
buyers and move to Rome. That view is now consid- 
ered a gross oversimplification and has been revised 
because of new archaeological information about 
Roman agriculture and a scholarly hesitation to gen- 
eralize from fragmentary data and modern analogies. 
Most of the recent archaeological field surveys in 
Italy have shown that peasant smallholdings existed at 
a later period and in greater numbers than previously 
supposed. Farms and medium-sized estates were the 
norm until late-second century A.D., but regional diver- 
gences were profound. Large ranches involved in large- 
scale pasturage and sheep rearing existed in southern 
Italy, but huge estates dedicated to specialized cash 
crops or arable farming also existed, especially in Sicily, 
Roman North Africa, and the eastern provinces, where 
very different rural socioeconomic conditions prevailed. 
There is little evidence for the use of the word Lati- 
fundia by Latin authors, and no ancient definition sur- 
vives. The term occurs only about 10 times in moral 
and satirical texts of the mid-first century A.D. and 
never in the works of the Roman agricultural and legal 
writers. Pliny the Elder said in his Natural History that 
“large estates have been the ruin of Italy” (18.35: lati- 
fundia perdidere Italiam) and added that six landown- 
ers owned half of Roman North Africa when the Em- 
peror Nero put them to death. The strongly polemical 
and rhetorical passage about land concentration is a 
moralizing anachronism with a wider purpose, which 


is also found in other parts of Pliny’s Natural History: 
the contrast between Nero with his personal excessive 
consumption and the moderate emperor Vespasian. 

But the situation Pliny described must surely con- 
tain some element of fact: the accumulation of land in 
still-fewer hands in the early part of the Roman Em- 
pire. The large landholdings of the Roman elite and 
the emperor were normally created by the acquisition 
of medium-sized estates with a mixed economy and 
were located in different regions of Italy and the 
provinces. They were not monolithic, centralized man- 
agerial blocks of property but were run as indepen- 
dent units entrusted by the absentee owners to slave 
bailiffs or freedmen. The status of the workforce and 
the organization of production depended on various 
factors, including the estate’s location and local tradi- 
tions. Tenancy was an alternative, increasing in im- 
portance in the early and later periods of the empire to 
the slave-run estates, but the pattern of scattered hold- 
ings continued. 

Latifundia should therefore only be used loosely in 
the meaning of “large estates” or “landholdings of the 
Roman elite” and should be avoided in describing the 
types of estates in and/or production of Roman agri- 
culture. Latifundia is sometimes used to describe 
large, extensively cultivated estates worked by depen- 
dent labor or sharecroppers in later periods. The term 
applies to some parts of preindustrial Italy, Spain, and 
Latin America but has also been used in Hungary and 
England to characterize marginally profitable planta- 
tions with landlords dominating the societies socially 
and economically. 

—Jesper Carlsen 
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LATIN AMERICA 


eZ nslaved labor was used in the Americas 

of am prior to Columbus’s arrival in the Bahamas 

on October 12, 1492. The Portuguese and 

the Spaniards altered and expanded the preexisting in- 


stitution of slavery from a war-produced and ceremo- 
nially related practice involving Amerindians to in- 
digenous and then African slavery on a massive scale 
throughout Brazil, the Caribbean, and other parts of 
Latin America. The transatlantic slave trade, which 
lasted for more than three centuries, involved the ship- 
ping of 8-10 million blacks across the Atlantic. The 
effects of this African diaspora would influence the de- 
mography, economy, independence, and liberalism of 
the region. 

The “Columbian exchange,” named after the ad- 
miral because of the significant changes that followed 
his first voyage to the New World, initiated a trend to- 
ward “biological homogeneity” that continues to this 
day. Perhaps the most dramatic example of this 
transoceanic connection was the destruction of the 
Amerindian population by the illnesses that the Euro- 
peans took with them to the newly “discovered” 
lands. For instance, Sherburne E Cook and Woodrow 
Borah have argued that the population of the Valley of 
Mexico dropped from 25 million inhabitants in the 
early 1500s to about 16 million by mid-century 
(Crosby, 1972): 

The demographic disaster was aggravated by harsh 
forms of labor such as the encomienda (the allotment 
of a group of Indians to a Spaniard who, at least nom- 
inally, was to instruct them in Christianity), mita (a 
rotational draft system), and outright slavery. The en- 
slavement of natives was common in the sixteenth- 
century Viceroyalty of New Spain, where “there was 
such haste to make slaves that they poured into Mex- 
ico City from all directions . . . like sheep to be 
branded” (Zonta 963): 

African slaves, who filled the “labor demands not 
met by the Indian population,” were essential to the 
plantations of Latin America because sugar produc- 
tion required numerous hands in the fields and mills 
(Palmer, 1976). In fact, approximately 90 percent of 
the African slaves had settled in the circum-Caribbean 
by the mid-nineteenth century (Crosby, 1972). Palen- 
ques (settlements of runaway slaves, or cimarrones), 
like the one near Veracruz, which was populated by 
almost 500 bondsmen in 1608, were established in 
New Spain and Peru by “slaves [who] were quick to 
exploit the advantages that the physical environment 
offered them” (Palmer, 1976). 

On the other hand, blacks were not as evident 
where “seasonal labor needs made the use of negro 
slaves difficult and costly” (MacLeod, 1973). Such 
was the case with the harvest of indigo, which was not 
as labor intensive as sugar, in colonial Central Amer- 
ica. Indian workers were the mainstay of that region 
since “involuntary servitude was never so critical to 
the Central American economic system” (Rout, 1976). 

Slavery was affected by the Spanish-American rev- 
olutions because of the economic havoc they caused in 
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the region in the early 1800s. Furthermore, the use by 
insurgents and royalists of black soldiers who were 
promised emancipation in return for military service 
raised African expectations of freedom once the fight- 
ing ended and undermined the legitimacy of the insti- 
tution in the eyes of many people. 

Simon Bolivar was one of those individuals, and he 
advocated the “confirmation of the absolute freedom 
of the slaves [which he had already decreed], as I 
would plead for my very life and for the life of the Re- 
public” (Rout, 1976) when he addressed the Congress 
in Angostura that established Gran Colombia 
(Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela) in 1819. Bolivar 
wrote the Bolivian constitution and submitted it to the 
national legislature in 1826. In submitting the docu- 
ment to the legislators, he described bondage as the 
“negation of all law” and a “crime.” The Venezuelan 
had freed his own slaves years beforehand. 

Church and state relations, federalism, and individ- 
ual liberties were important concerns of liberals after 
the independence period. Many Latin American intel- 
lectuals of the nineteenth century viewed slavery as an 
obstacle to development along European lines. They 
realized the “need for modernization and a rational 
approach to economic problems as the utilitarian in- 
fluence” of Jeremy Bentham and others illustrated 
(Woodward, 1985). 

Demographic, economic, ideological, and political 
considerations motivated several countries to outlaw 
the practice of slavery in their constitutions. Thus, the 
Central American Federation (Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua), estab- 
lished on June 29, 1823, abolished slavery in 1824. In 
this case, liberalism triumphed over conservatism be- 
cause of the scant number of bondsmen in the area. 
For example, there were only 100 African slaves in 
Costa Rica and 800 in Guatemala when abolition be- 
came the law of the federation (Rout, 1976). 

The Indian and African experiences in the Americas 
have been affected by the legacy of slavery and related 
forms of labor in the region. The exclusion of both 
groups from mainstream Latin American society was 
one result of the existence of the “peculiar institution” 
throughout several centuries. That is why, “culturally 
and racially, the Central American insists on depicting 
himself as Spanish” according to one source (Rout, 
1976). Naturally, this observation can be applied to 
South Americans as well. In effect, the centuries-long 
exploitation scarred the collective identity of Latin 
America, and one cannot understand its history with- 
out coming to terms with this fact. 

—Fidel Iglesias 
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‘importation of African slaves into the New 

World. The legal basis for the introduction of 
African slaves originated with the Siete Partidas (Seven 
Protectors), a body of laws drawn up from 1263 to 
1265 that eventually applied to all of Spanish America. 
A brief experiment with Native American slaves in the 
Caribbean had failed, and since Spanish officials were 
already using Africans on the Iberian Peninsula, they 
had familiarity with dark-skinned slaves. 

With the Siete Partidas in place, slave traders car- 
ried several cargoes of African slaves to the Spanish 
Caribbean between 1502 and 1506. The early slave 
trade introduced so many slaves that the Spanish gov- 
ernment soon prohibited additional shipments into 
Cuba. Although Siete Partidas ultimately resulted in 
the enslavement of millions of Africans, it nevertheless 
afforded them some protection. 

Siete Partidas gave slaves the right to marry, enabled 
them to inherit property, and provided avenues to free- 
dom through manumission, especially if they were vic- 
tims of extreme cruelty. In addition, the Catholic 
Church sometimes intervened on behalf of slaves and 
thus gave them some added rights. But slaves were 
usually at the mercy of their masters, and neither Siete 
Partidas nor the Catholic Church could prevent the 
cruel treatment of African slaves. Thus, slaves were 
worked from sunrise until sunset on sugar, tobacco, 
cacao, cotton, and coffee plantations with little fear of 
recrimination on the part of the Spanish authorities. 

The entry of other European counties into the 
Caribbean and the presence of the Portuguese in Brazil 
resulted in the implementation of additional laws. The 
French developed the Code Noir to apply to their 
bondspeople in the Caribbean. This 1685 body of 


] n 1502, the Spanish government legalized the 


laws regulated the institution throughout the French 
possessions, including Haiti, Grenada, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, and later Louisiana. Code Noir mirrored 
siete Partidas in providing some protection to slaves, 
and the evidence suggests that the French permitted 
more manumissions. 

Native American slavery lasted much longer in 
Brazil than elsewhere, but by the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury, African slaves were beginning to replace the in- 
digenous population on sugar plantations. Unlike the 
Spanish, the Portuguese left the legal sanctions to local 
officials rather than attempting to implement and en- 
force laws from a distance. Some Brazilian slavehold- 
ers developed their own laws concerning slavery, in- 
cluding rules for manumission. 

In contrast to Spain, France, and Portugal, England 
did not create a legal foundation for slavery in Latin 
America but left it to their North American colonies to 
develop a significant body of legislation. In the 
Caribbean, the English government gave nearly com- 
plete authority to their subjects, including control over 
slaves. Other countries, such as the Netherlands, used 
statutes rather than a body of laws to legalize slavery 
in the New World. : 

During the sixteenth century, then, and coinciding 
with the start of the transatlantic slave trade, most Eu- 
ropean nations developed extensive bodies of laws to 
regulate slavery in the Caribbean and their mainland 
colonies. These copious bodies of legislation remained 
in place until the abolition of slavery and provided the 
foundation for more than three centuries of African 
slavery in Latin America and the Caribbean. 

—Jackie R. Booker 
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LATINO, JUAN 
(1516-1599) 


uan Latino was the most important and 
widely known of three African-born intellec- 
tuals active in early modern Europe. After he 
had been taken from Guinea to Baen, Spain, 
as a slave at age 12, a noblewoman purchased him to 


A 


work in her household. When he demonstrated a 
strong interest in his master’s studies, she allowed him 
to attend the cathedral school where he excelled and 
ultimately became his master’s tutor. He learned 
Greek but was especially fond of Latin and changed 
his slave name, Juan de Sessa, to Juan Latino (or, oc- 
casionally, Joannes Latinus). His first major transla- 
tion was of Horace into Castilian. After obtaining 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the University of 
Granada, he began a long professorial career there in 
1557. 

A favorite of students, and with the support of an 
admiring dean, Latino became Chair of Grammar, and 
the apogee of his university work occurred in 1565 
when he delivered the Latin oration to open the acad- 
emic year. His quick wit, sophistication, proficiency 
with musical instruments, and ability to sing madri- 
gals provided access to members of Granada’s wealthy 
and ruling class, who held him in high esteem. His re- 
markable courtship of Dona Ana de Carlobal, daugh- 
ter of the governor of his former master’s estates, in- 
spired a play, Juan Latino (1652), by Diego Jimenez 
de Enciso and mention by Lope de Vega in his play La 
Dama Boba (1613). Perhaps no greater testimony to 
Latino’s genius exists than the following poetic lines 
by Miguel de Cervantes in Don Quixote: 


Since Heaven it hath not pleased on thee 
Deep erudition to bestow. 

Or black Latino’s gift of tongues, 
No Latin let thy pages show. 


Latino cultivated the friendship of Austria’s Don 
Juan, son of Emperor Charles V and victor of the Bat- 
tle of Lepanto (1571). Captivated by the celebratory 
fervor sweeping Europe at the time, Latino wrote his 
masterpiece, Austuriad, a lengthy Latin poem praising 
his close comrade, Don Juan, and honoring Prince 
Ferdinand of Spain and Pope Pius V. Written in elegiac 
couplet, the poem’s 160 pages contain numerous ref- 
erences to classical mythology and Catholic dogma. 
Latino also wrote Translatione (1576), a solemn work 
of 600 lines dedicated to the reinterment of royal re- 
mains at El Escorial. He penned his last poetic en- 
deavor in 1585, a 12-page poem honoring his patron, 
Don Gonsalvo Fernando de Cordova. 

Although Latino flourished among the educated, 
rich, and powerful of European society, his attitudes 
toward Africa, religious proselytizing there, and slav- 
ery were as progressive and empathetic as anyone 
might expect in the context of that era. One passage in 
the Austuriad mocks the white man’s narcissism: “If 
our black face, O King, seems ugly to your ministers, 
Ethiopians find your egg-white faces equally so.” 

Because dogmatic racism was not prevalent in six- 
teenth-century Europe, Latino’s accomplishments were, 
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at the time, not considered racially ascribable. Cen- 
turies later, his success is deemed proof of an African’s 
intellectual competence and potential to benefit from 
(Western) civilizing influences. Unlike the cases of Ja- 
cobus Eliza Johannes Capitein (1717-1747) of the 
Netherlands and Anton Wilhelm Amo (1703-1753 ?) of 
Germany, who were both stolen from Ghana and en- 
slaved, Latino’s benefactors neither viewed nor in- 
tended his youthful education as a racial “experiment.” 

—Robert Fikes, Jr. 
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LAURENS, JOHN 
(1754-1782) 


orn into a well-respected South Carolina 
“-B family, John Laurens earned distinction as a 

Revolutionary War soldier and diplomat. 
His father, Henry Laurens, was a planter, Continental 
Congress delegate, and diplomat. Young John enrolled 
in school in London in 1771, but after a year, he and 
two brothers traveled to Geneva, Switzerland, to at- 
tend a liberal-minded institution there. In September 
1774, Laurens returned to London to study law and 
returned to America in April 1777. 

Using family influence, he joined George Washing- 
ton’s staff as an aide-de-camp. Young, ambitious, and 
brave to the point of rashness, Laurens fought at 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and Germantown, where he 
was wounded. His continental education served him 
well as his fluency in French made him a valuable liai- 
son. Laurens returned to South Carolina in May 1779, 
where he was both an elected official in the state as- 
sembly and a soldier. Although captured when 
Charleston fell in May 1780, he was paroled in a pris- 
oner exchange. 

Laurens shifted his career when Congress ap- 
pointed him special minister to the Court of Versailles 
in late 1780. Although unconventional, Laurens suc- 
cessfully negotiated French aid and returned to Amer- 
ica in August 1781 with ships, supplies, and money 
for the cause of independence. Laurens immediately 
joined Washington’s force at the Yorktown siege, and 
he helped negotiate the surrender terms for Cornwal- 
lis’s British army. 
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Returning to South Carolina, Laurens was again 
elected to the state assembly. He maintained his mili- 
tary commission and commanded revolutionary forces 
near Charleston. In a meaningless and insignificant 
skirmish with a superior British unit at Chehaw Neck 
on the Combahee River (August 17, 1782), Laurens 
was killed, a result of his rash behavior as a military 
commander. 

Laurens was a product of his age and his education. 
He was essentially a republican‘and a progressive, a 
believer in the rights of man. As early as 1776, he ad- 
vocated emancipating blacks for their participation in 
military service. Washington’s Continental Army uti- 
lized whatever troops the states provided, and any re- 
luctance to use blacks as troops disappeared because 
of impending shortages. On March 29, 1779, Con- 
gress recommended that Georgia and South Carolina 
form separate black battalions, 3,000 troops in all. 
Slaveowners would be compensated up to $1,000 per 
able-bodied male up to age 35. The troops would be 
outfitted at government expense, freed at the war’s 
end, and paid $50 each. 

Congress selected Laurens to elicit South Carolina’s 
support for the idea, and he was the ideal choice. 
When his father had earlier mentioned freeing his 
slaves, John had written to him in 1778 suggesting 
raising a troop of blacks to fight as a unit. Young Lau- 
rens found South Carolina’s planters horrified by the 
thought of black soldiers, but a key shortage of avail- 
able soldiers in South Carolina led Gen. Benjamin Lin- 
coln to support using blacks in his ranks, and Gen. 
Nathanael Greene shared his view. 

In early 1782, when Laurens was back from his 
French mission and serving in the state legislature, the 
state assembly took two votes on enrolling black 
troops. Despite the presence of the popular and gre- 
garious Laurens, the measures failed. Georgia also re- 
fused the request, even when facing superior British 
forces. Slaveowners and planters had spoken, proving 
that fear of the British paled in comparison to the 
idea of blacks earning their freedom through military 
service. 


—Boyd Childress 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
EE hen the League of Nations was founded 
of! ° 
Cc W in 1920, the slave trade was no longer 


an important international issue. Colo- 
nial powers had ended slave raids in all but their re- 
moter territories and had outlawed the slave traffic 
and ended the legal status of slavery in most posses- 
sions. At the end of World War I, the victorious pow- 
ers had abrogated the only comprehensive treaty 
against the African slave trade—the Brussels Act— 
claiming that it was no longer needed. However, one of 
the treaties signed in 1919 bound the victorious pow- 
ers not only to end the slave trade but to “secure the 
complete suppression of slavery in all its forms,” and 
Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
bound members to “secure and maintain fair and hu- 
mane conditions of labor” and the “just treatment of 
the native inhabitants under their control.” 

These commitments went beyond those of the Brus- 
sels Act since they were not limited to Africa and they 
included the suppression of slavery, other labor 
abuses, and the slave trade. However, “fair and hu- 
mane conditions of labor” were not defined, no time 
limit was set for compliance, no concrete measures 
were mandated, and there was no mechanism for en- 
forcing the treaties. None of the colonial powers 
wanted to be bound to take action or have any inter- 
national supervision of their labor policies. 

Thus, the slavery question might never have been 
brought before the League of Nations if the secretary 
of the British-based Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society (ASAPS), John Harris, had not realized 
that the League could be used to pressure governments 
to protect indigenous peoples. He was spurred into ac- 
tion by reports of slave raiding on the frontiers of 
Ethiopia, where slavery and the slave trade were still 
legal, and of a flourishing traffic across the Red Sea to 
the newly independent Hejaz. When he found the 
British government unwilling for political and eco- 
nomic reasons to release information about slaving in 
Ethiopia—where Britain, France, and Italy were com- 
peting for influence—he got the New Zealand dele- 
gate, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, to ask the League As- 
sembly in September 1922 to institute inquiries. In 
response, the League launched an investigation into 
slavery everywhere and asked all governments to fur- 
nish information. 

When the replies were inadequate, the League ap- 
pointed a Temporary Slavery Commission (TSC) in 
1924 to review the evidence on “slavery in all its 
forms” and suggest measures to end it. The TSC con- 
sisted of eight experts who were appointed by the 
League and were not answerable to their govern- 
ments. However, six of them were nationals of the 
most interested colonial powers (Britain, France, Italy, 


Portugal, Belgium, and Holland), and three distin- 
guished colonial officials, Frederick Lugard, Maurice 
Delafosse, and Alfredo Freire D’Andrade represented 
Britain, France, and Portugal, respectively. There was 
also a delegate from the International Labour Organi- 
zation and a Haitian member, appointed because he 
was black, “moderate,” and able. To limit its powers, 
the colonial powers insisted that the TSC was to be a 
temporary and purely advisory body and could take 
evidence only from nongovernmental organizations 
approved by their own governments. To curb its only 
weapon—publicity—it was to meet in private and 
only its report, not its evidence, was to be published. 

Nevertheless, the TSC set important precedents for 
the future. It interpreted slavery “in all its forms” to 
include the slavery practiced by Africans (with which 
the colonial rulers had no wish to interfere for fear of 
disrupting local economies and alienating elites) as 
well as peonage, debt-bondage, pawning, the sale of 
children for domestic service, the sale of brides under 
guise of dowry payments, and the forced retention of 
concubines. To the dismay of the colonial powers, the 
TSC also included forced labor, which was practiced 
in many colonies and was often more exploitative 
than the remaining vestiges of slavery. Furthermore 
the commission objected to indirect methods of forc- 
ing indigenous peoples into wage labor by devices 
such as taxation and vagrancy laws. The result was to 
extend the concept of slavery to include forms of ex- 
ploitation not previously considered at the interna- 
tional level. Finally, the TSC recommended the negoti- 
ation of a convention for their suppression. 

Lugard forced the hand of a reluctant British gov- 
ernment by sending the British a draft convention, 
which they watered down and presented to the 
League, where it was further weakened but became 
the Slavery Convention of 1926, which is still in force. 
Slavery was vaguely defined as “the status of a person 
over whom all or any of the rights attaching to own- 
ership are exercised,” and signatories were bound to 
suppress it in “all its forms” but only “progressively 
and as soon as possible.” Forced labor was to be used 
only for public purposes; its private use was to be 
ended only progressively. The slave trade was to be 
suppressed, but, because France and other powers 
would not concede the right to search, a separate con- 
vention was to be negotiated to cover the maritime 
LFainic: 

The treaty had serious flaws. Since no final date 
was set for abolition, even countries in which slavery 
was legal could sign it. The various forms of slavery 
were not spelled out. There was no mechanism for en- 
forcement or even for monitoring results, and the 
maritime convention was never signed. Nevertheless, 
the treaty focused attention on a wide range of forms 
of exploitation, and to complete the work, the League 
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invited the International Labour Organization to ne- 
gotiate a treaty against compulsory labor. This led to 
the signature of the Forced Labor Convention of 
1930—the first of several treaties for the protection of 
colonial labor. Moreover, some colonial governments, 
particularly in the British Empire, passed more strin- 
gent antislavery laws and took stronger action to en- 
sure that slaves who wished to do so might claim their 
freedom. 

Slavery remained legal in Ethiopia and on the Ara- 
bian peninsula, including the British satellites on the 
Gulf and the Aden Protectorate. In China and in 
Britain’s Far Eastern territories, little girls, known as 
mut tsai, were still sold into domestic service. Slave 
raiding and trading continued in Ethiopia. Slaves were 
still exported to Arabia from Africa, across the Gulf 
from Baluchistan and India, and, under cover of pil- 
grimage, from all parts of the Muslim world. Slaves 
captured in Liberia were sent as “contract” labor to 
the Spanish island of Fernando Po in the Bight of Bi- 
afra and to the French colony of Gabon. 

Small-scale trading continued in parts of Africa, 
where unknown numbers, although legally free, re- 
mained with their former owners in what was called 
“voluntary” servitude. Peonage was widespread in the 
Americas. Debt-bondage kept people in lifelong, even 
hereditary, servitude in the Indian subcontinent and 
other areas, and various forms of involuntary labor 
were exacted by local rulers and chiefs in Africa and 
elsewhere. Forced labor under different guises was 
also widely practiced, particularly in French and Por- 
tuguese territories. 

In 1929, the British government, pressed by the 
ASAPS and unable to get the support of other colonial 
powers even to protest the continuing raids in 
Ethiopia, proposed that the League of Nations ap- 
point a small, permanent body of experts to collect 
and publish information on slavery. This proposal was 
no more welcome to the British Colonial and India 
Offices than it was to the other colonial powers, but, 
because none of them wanted to risk the odium of re- 
jecting a humanitarian proposal, they eventually 
agreed to an even more emasculated League body— 
the Committee of Experts on Slavery (CES), which 
met in 1932 for one year only. It was only to consider 
the working of the 1926 convention and suggest ways 
in which the League might assist countries who asked 
for help; it was not to discuss forced labor. Again the 
committee met in private and could take only evidence 
submitted by or through governments. 

All European colonial powers—Britain, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Belgium, Italy, and the Netherlands— 
were represented on the CES, and its meetings were 
highly politicized. For instance, the French attacked 
Britain for failing to suppress slavery in all its territo- 
ries and fended off criticism of Ethiopia, where Em- 
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peror Haile Selassie, fearing positive action by the 
League, had introduced new antislavery measures. 
Liberia was not discussed although its government, 
under pressure from the United States, had invited the 
League to investigate slavery in 1931 and then rejected 
its recommendations as threatening its sovereignty. 
The CES, however, had one positive outcome. It rec- 
ommended the establishment of a small, permanent 
League slavery commission. 

This proposal, supported by Britain, resulted in the 
appointment of the Advisory Committee of Experts 
on Slavery (ACE) in 1934. France and Portugal, fear- 
ful of any supervision of their colonial policies, in- 
sisted that it was to be purely advisory, collect evi- 
dence only from governments, and meet biennially if 
necessary. The seven experts came from each of the 
European colonial powers, and most either were serv- 
ing as or were retired colonial officials. 

As a group, the experts were neither distinguished 
nor committed, but the British delegate, Sir George 
Maxwell, forced the pace. Tireless and dedicated, he 
engineered annual meetings and found ways to con- 
duct his own investigations, demanding information 
from his government on all forms of exploitation in 
the British Empire, including debt-bondage, child 
labor, servitude in Bechuanaland, and bride wealth 
(goods exchanged between the family of the groom 
and the family of the bride) in Africa. He wanted an 
investigation into why slaves had stayed with their 
owners after the legal status of slavery was abolished 
and suggested that slaves be given land credit to speed 
up their emancipation. He tried to force reluctant of- 
ficials to take action by incorporating his criticisms 
into the committee’s reports. 

Since Maxwell’s colleagues were more concerned 
with defending national interests than with ending 
slavery, the result, to the dismay of his government, 
was that the ACE’s reports dealt almost entirely with 
the shortcomings of Britain’s antislavery policy while 
those of other powers were barely mentioned. By 
1937, the British Foreign Office had decided that the 
committee had outlived its usefulness. 

By this time chattel slavery was disappearing, and 
its legal status had ended almost everywhere outside 
the Arabian peninsula. Changes in the economic 
sphere were creating a growing mobile wage-labor 
force, presenting both slaves and masters with new 
options. New forms of capital and new status symbols 
were replacing slaves, which were becoming more ex- 
pensive as taxes were imposed. Rail and road trans- 
port were replacing human porterage, and the colonial 
rulers were introducing new methods of mobilizing 
and exploiting labor. 

In the political arena, Italy had conquered Ethiopia 
in 1936 and had outlawed slavery there. When Italy 
failed to get international approval for its conquest, it 


withdrew from the League and the Italian delegate left 
the ACE. Ibn Saud had conquered the Hejaz and had 
established his rule over most of Arabia in the 1920s; 
in 1936, he signed a treaty with Britain undertaking to 
end the importation of new slaves and regulate the 
sale and manumission of those already in the country. 
Since Saudi Arabia was not a member of the League 
and Italy was now in control of Ethiopia, both of the 
areas where classic slavery and slave trading contin- 
ued most openly were beyond the jurisdiction of the 
League. Moreover, the British, increasingly nervous of 
rising Italian power in the Red Sea area, were now 
anxious to play down the slavery issue. They had lit- 
tle incentive to support a committee that was openly 
critical of their policies while failing to show up the 
shortcomings of others. 

By 1938, the ACE was dying of attrition as tensions 
rose in Europe. Its Spanish member withdrew on the 
outbreak of civil war in Spain, and the Portuguese del- 
egate ceased to attend meetings. Maxwell hoped to 
hold a final session in 1939 to wind up the commit- 
tee’s affairs and pass its functions to a more presti- 
gious body, such as the International Labour Organi- 
zation or the League’s Social Questions Committee. 
The final session, however, was canceled, and the out- 
break of World War II in September 1939 sealed the 
fate of the ACE. Although not formally dissolved, it 
never met again. 

The most important achievement of the antislavery 
activities of the League of Nations was the negotiation 
of the 1926 convention. For all its shortcomings, this 
treaty began the process of extending the definition of 
slavery to include a wide range of forms of exploita- 
tion. It became the basis of the United Nations Sup- 
plementary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, 
the Slave Trade, and Institutions and Practices Similar 
to Slavery of 1956, which supplemented it. Moreover, 
the three League committees, although hampered by 
international politics, focused public attention and 
generated information on slavery, causing some gov- 
ernments to take more vigorous action to suppress it. 
They were thus a factor, although doubtless less im- 
portant than changing economic and political condi- 
tions, in the decline of slavery and the slave trade in 
the interwar period. 

—Suzanne Miers 
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LECLERC, CHARLES 
VICTOR EMMANUEL 
(1772-1802) 


harles Victor Emmanuel Leclerc com- 
a@ manded the ill-fated French expedition sent 

by Napoleon Bonaparte to reestablish slav- 
ery in Saint Domingue. A volunteer in the Republican 
army, Leclerc rose quickly through the ranks, distin- 
guishing himself in 1793 at Toulon, where he first met 
Bonaparte. He came under Bonaparte’s command in 
the Army of Italy in 1796, married Bonaparte’s sister 
Pauline in 1797, and accompanied the leader in his 
rise to power during the next years. He commanded 
the soldiers who dispersed the Conseil des 500 (Coun- 
cil of 500) during Bonaparte’s 1799 coup and served 
as a general in Germany, Egypt, and Spain. 

In 1801, Bonaparte placed him in command of an 
expedition being prepared to wrest Saint Domingue 
from Toussaint Louverture’s control and solidify 
French presence in the Americas. Bonaparte had de- 
cided to maintain slavery in those islands, recently re- 
turned to France, where it had never been abolished, 
but he had announced that he would not restore slav- 
ery where it had been abolished in Saint Domingue 
and Guadeloupe. Yet secret instructions given to 
Leclerc stipulated that initial promises about the 
preservation of liberty were meant to coax Louverture 
and his generals into accepting the arrival of the 
French troops. After Leclerc had landed, he was to 
wage war against the generals on the island, disarm 
the blacks, and return them to plantation slavery to 
reestablish the prerevolutionary colonial economy. 

When Leclerc’s expedition arrived at Le Cap (Cap 
Haitien) on Haiti, Louverture’s general, Henri 
Christophe, demolished the city and its defenses be- 
fore retreating. Leclerc managed to entice many of 
Louverture’s soldiers to the French side and won bat- 
tles against those who resisted. Finally, after even 
Christophe had abandoned him, Louverture surren- 
dered command of his troops. Leclerc invited him to a 
meeting, captured him, and sent him to prison in 
France where he died in 1803. 

Leclerc meant to follow Louverture’s capture with 
a generalized disarmament of colonial blacks. He en- 
countered continued resistance, however, and yellow 
fever increasingly decimated his troops. When news of 
the violent reestablishment of slavery in Guadeloupe 
arrived in Saint Domingue, the French intention to 
reestablish slavery—still denied by Leclerc—was un- 
masked. Resistance, rooted among Maroons (commu- 
nities of runaway slaves) who had consistently fought 
the French, spread as black and mulatto soldiers who 
had rallied to Leclerc changed sides. Desperate, 
Leclerc wrote to Bonaparte that the only way to force 
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Saint Domingue to submit was to purge all blacks who 
had profited from freedom and all who had had a 
command in the army, in whatever capacity. 

In the last month of his life, Leclerc inaugurated 
terror tactics, which were pushed to new extremes by 
his successor, Gen. Jean-Baptiste-Donatien de Vimeur, 
comte de Rochambeau. Leclerc died in November 
1802 of yellow fever; like most of the soldiers who ac- 
companied him, he did not live to see France again or 
to witness the failure of Napoleon’s plans for Saint 
Domingue when the colony became independent 
Haiti. 

—Laurent Dubois 


See also 
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LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION 


oy he Lecompton Constitution was drawn up 
Ca in 1857 by proslavery Kansans to admit 
the territory into the United States as a 
slave state. The Kansas-Nebraska Act (1854) had es- 
tablished that slavery in the area would be decided by 
popular sovereignty, which led to anti- and proslavery 
forces battling in Kansas over the slavery question. 
Kansas’s proslavery party met from September 7 to 
November 7, 1857, at Constitution Hall in Lecomp- 
ton, the territorial capital of Kansas, to frame the 
Lecompton Constitution. 

The constitution stated the functions of the state 
government and included provisions for slavery. It 
maintained that the legislature could not deny owners 
property rights to their slaves, nor could it emancipate 
slaves without compensation to owners or prevent im- 
migrants from bringing slaves into the area. It also 
protected the legal and civil rights of slaves with pro- 
visions for trial by jury and protection against brutal 
punishment. 

The vote on the Lecompton Constitution was not a 
choice between accepting or rejecting the constitution. 
The choice was between adopting the Lecompton 
Constitution “with slavery” or “with no new slavery.” 
With no slavery meant that “slavery shall no longer 
exist In the territory of Kansas, except that the right of 
property in slaves now in this Territory shall in no 
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manner be interfered with.” In short, whatever the 
outcome of the vote, slavery would still exist in 
Kansas. 

Angered by this deception, Kansans who opposed 
the extension of slavery into the territory boycotted 
the polls, so that on December 21, 1857, the constitu- 
tion “with slavery” was ratified by a vote of 6,226 to 
$69 (2,720 of the votes for the constitution were 
fraudulent). Another vote on January 4, 1858, this 
one involving both the free-state contingent and the 
proslavery faction—but largely boycotted by the 
proslavery people—denounced the Lecompton Con- 
stitution 10,226 to 162. 

President James Buchanan was reluctant to accept 
the apparently clear mandate, and on February 2, 
1858, he recommended to Congress that Kansas be 
admitted under the Lecompton Constitution. Perhaps 
his decision was partly the result of the Supreme 
Court’s Dred Scott v. Sandford (1857) decision, which 
stated that Congress could not pass a law depriving 
persons of their slave property. The U.S. Senate passed 
Buchanan’s legislative recommendation, but Illinois 
Democrat Stephen A. Douglas denounced the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution and prevented it from passing in the 
House of Representatives. 

Partly to avert further division in the Democratic 
Party, the English Bill (named after its author, William 
H. English of Indiana) was proposed as a compromise, 
and it offered Kansans a third vote on the slavery 
issue. Although not directly confronting the slavery 
issue and to save Buchanan embarrassment, the En- 
glish Bill attached an issue regarding voting. Kansans 
would vote either to accept or reject a federal land 
grant of 4 million acres of land for new states, seen by 
many people as a congressional bribe to encourage 
support of the proslavery constitution. 

On August 2, 1858, in a strictly supervised election, 
Kansans voted 11,300 to 1,788 to reject the land grant 
offer, and indirectly to repudiate the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. This renunciation of the Lecompton Consti- 
tution demonstrated Kansans’ preference to remain a 
territory rather than become a slave state. Kansas was 
finally admitted as a free state in 1861. 

The Lecompton Constitution split the country on 
several levels. Kansans first battled each other over the 
legality of slavery in their territory. The Topeka (anti- 
slavery) and Lecompton (proslavery) factions clashed 
in a local war that alerted the rest of the country to the 
divisiveness of the slavery question. The national 
Democratic Party and the U.S. executive and legisla- 
tive branches also passionately debated the validity of 
the Lecompton Constitution, further demonstrating 
the unsettled state of the nation over the slavery issue. 
The conflict that the Lecompton Constitution pro- 
voked foreshadowed the U.S. Civil War. 

—Julieanne Phillips 
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(1888) 


e1 Aurea, the Golden Law, of May 13, 1888, 
Z| 


put an end to more than three centuries of 

slavery in Brazil. The brief text declared, 
“From this date slavery is declared extinct in Brazil,” 
and a second article revoked all contrary provisions. 
This law was, in reality, just the formal accomplish- 
ment of a development that had already destroyed 
slavery in Brazil. It was meant to stop a wave of social 
unrest that swept the core areas of slavery in Sado 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, causing thousands of slaves 
to leave their plantations, crowd highways, and march 
against the cities. The law has also been considered a 
part of a liberal project to secure the future of the 
monarchy in Brazil, but the reforms came too late and 
were too limited. The military establishment had little 
difficulty in imposing the republic less than two years 
after the abolition of slavery. 

Emancipation arrived gradually in Brazil. It was in- 
evitable after slave importation from Africa had 
stopped in 1850, but the slaveowners resisted until the 
end. Emancipation progressed through three succes- 
sive laws. In 1871, the Law of the Free Womb (Rio 
Branco Law) stated that offspring of slave mothers 
should be freed when they reached the age of 21. In 
1885, the Sexagenarian Law freed all slaves over the 
age of 65 and stipulated that slaves over 60 should 
work only three more years for their masters before 
being freed. Finally, the Golden Law abolished slavery 
in 1888. 

The final years of slavery in Brazil were marked by 
internal dissolution, and it became evident that eman- 
cipation was only a question of time. In 1884, the 
northern provinces of Ceara and Amazonas abolished 
slavery. In 1886, the public whipping of slaves was 
prohibited, and this innovation was rightly seen as a 
severe blow to the institution of slavery as slaves did 
not work without the threat of punishment. 

The key to Brazilian slavery was the constant labor 
shortage, and the paradox is that slavery was the 
major impediment to the creation of a free labor force. 
Neither free Brazilians nor immigrants wished to 
share the conditions of slaves. When slaveowners in 


the coffee districts finally understood that the days of 
slavery were numbered and that immigration was the 
only way to get sufficient manpower to expand pro- 
duction, their resistance to abolition soon faded away. 
When the provincial government of Sdo0 Paulo began 
supporting immigration in 1887, most producers 
changed their mind about slavery. At the same time, a 
social upheaval among the slaves caused apprehen- 
sion. The slaves, often assisted by abolitionists, left the 
farms and moved to guilombos (communities of run- 
away slaves) near the larger cities. 

At the opening of the legislature on May 3, 1888, 
the regent, Imperial Princess Isabel, spoke warmly in 
favor of the abolition of slavery. The Golden Law was 
approved almost unanimously 10 days later. However, 
the abolitionist ideal that abolition should be followed 
by educational and agrarian reform was not realized. 

—Birgitte Holten 
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LEX POETELIA PAPIRIA 


S Lo ex Poetelia Papiria was a Roman law pro- 

Ca hibiting debt-bondage and imprisonment for 

private debts. It is thought that it was named 

after Gaius Poetelius Libo Visolus and Lucius Papirius 

Cursor, the consuls of 326 B.c., but a different ancient 

tradition dates the law to 313 B.c. when Poetelius was 
dictator. 

According to the earliest written Roman law codes, 
the Twelve Tables, which date from the mid-fifth cen- 
tury B.C., defaulters were liable to be sold into slavery 
outside Roman territory by their creditors. The 
Twelve Tables also refer to an older legal institution of 
servitude, nexum (from necto, “to bind”), which has 
an obscure nature. Nexum was apparently a formal 
contract into which the debtor entered voluntarily, but 
it is unclear whether the debtor pledged his own per- 
son as security or whether the creditor had the right, 
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without a court judgment, to enslave the defaulter 
until the debt was satisfied. Nexum was a debt- 
bondage system, but the debt-bondsman retained his 
Roman citizenship and continued to live in his place of 
residence. In economical sense nexum was similar to 
slavery, and it provided wealthy Roman landowners 
with dependent labor in great numbers. 

Debt caused considerable social and political ten- 
sions in Rome in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. and 
was the object of much legislation that attempted to 
weaken the Twelve Tables’ harshest provisions. The 
Lex Poetelia Papiria formally abolished nexum, freed 
the debt-bondsmen, and guaranteed that loan security 
would be in property and not the person of the bor- 
rower. This law marked an important victory for 
Roman plebeians, and the Roman historian Livy in 
the first century called the law “a new beginning of 
freedom” (History of Rome, 8.28). 

Yet Livy’s description of enslavement for debt is 
similar to the overthrow of Athenian tyranny in the 
sixth century as social tensions led to a relaxation of 
policy. His account relates an anecdote about homo- 
sexual maltreatment of a debtor but ignores the eco- 
nomic and social factors behind the discontent. 
Rome’s abolition of debt-bondage, even if it persisted 
in other parts of Italy until later, meant that an inter- 
nal dependent labor force disappeared and that chat- 
tel slaves replaced debt-bondsmen on many estates of 
rich Roman landowners. The numbers of slaves in- 
creased greatly because of Rome’s continuous war- 
fare, and the Roman “slave economy” may have orig- 
inated in the late-fourth and early-third centuries B.C. 

—Jesper Carlsen 
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THE LIBERATOR 


P he Liberator (Boston, 1831-1865) was a 
“f = at . 

Ce radical abolitionist weekly newspaper 

owned and edited by William Lloyd Gar- 

rison. It provides an excellent record of Garrison’s 

views on slavery, antislavery, national politics, con- 

temporary events, women’s rights, nonresistance, in- 
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stitutional religion, and racism over the antebellum 
period and prints many of his speeches, most of which 
have not been published elsewhere. Its accounts of an- 
tislavery meetings animate the passion and range of 
ideas within the antislavery movement. 

The paper describes the activities of the Garrison- 
ian antislavery societies, in particular the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, and smaller affiliated groups. It reports the 
speeches and experience of both prominent and lesser 
known abolitionists, and it is a useful source of 
proslavery, antiabolitionist, and non-Garrisonian anti- 
slavery texts and Garrison’s responses to them. 
Equally as significant, the Liberator—or Garrison 
speaking through it—helped set the terms of the anti- 
slavery debate; the paper’s astute deployment of the 
American Revolution’s patriotic language and the re- 
ligious language of apocalypse and its oppositional 
stance forced others to respond in kind. Although nei- 
ther the first antislavery newspaper nor the one with 
the largest subscription list, it was the best known, 
longest lived, and most influential. 

Garrison began the paper to advocate abolition to 
both North and South, for he believed the entire na- 
tion was implicated in the sin of slavery. Most of the 
paper’s subscribers lived in the North and West and 
in the first 10-15 years were predominantly free 
blacks, but the subscription lists do not accurately de- 
pict the Liberator’s influence. In 1831, for instance, 
the paper was exchanged with some 100 Southern 
newspapers. For Southerners and many Northerners 
as well, the Liberator embodied abolitionist propa- 
ganda, reliably printing the very worst ideas (accord- 
ing to Southern readers) in consistently extreme lan- 
guage. Southern newspaper editors printed excerpts 
from the Liberator along with attacks upon both it 
and Garrison, and they and their readers wrote letters 
to him. Garrison published these letters in the front- 
page feature, “The Refuge of Oppression,” the more 
scurrilous the better. 

The Liberator’s reputation was made in 1831 when 
a Southern newspaper editor, trying to explain Nat 
Turner’s violent uprising, claimed Turner had been in- 
cited by abolitionist propaganda and specifically by 
the Liberator. Clearly, Turner did not need abolition- 
ists to identify the cruelty and injustice of slavery, and 
the Liberator was a new, struggling, and obscure 
paper, one of which few Americans were aware. Even 
so, the claim stuck. Since even moderate or nominal 
abolitionists received similar accusations, Garrison 
functioned as a representative abolitionist for the 
South as his newspaper was an easily identified target. 
The language of the Liberator was not moderate; Gar- 
rison believed he needed strong language to win the 
war against slavery. 

Garrison made the Liberator a powerful propaganda 
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tool by exploiting the newspaper’s form and mean- 
ing. The outstanding character of a newspaper, par- 
ticularly the tremendously popular penny papers, 
which first appeared in the 1830s, is variety. The Lib- 
erator offered speeches, proslavery gibes, clippings 
from Southern papers, editorials, descriptions of 
abused slaves, reports about Congress’s doings, 
poems, and, for a time, small illustrations in addition 
to the paper’s large and impressively illustrated mast- 
head. Although Garrison wanted to “diversify the 
contents of the Liberator so as to give an edge to cu- 
riosity” (January 1, 1831), he also kept the reader fo- 
cused on a small body of abolitionist truths. Hence, 
the paper fell between the new kind of popular news- 
paper and the older sort of political paper, which 
made no pretensions to express anything other than a 
partisan opinion. 

In fact, Garrison turned his newspaper into a pul- 
pit, mbuing it with the language and moral force of 
the sermon, following a long tradition of joining the 
sacred and the secular in the press and pulpit. A vig- 
orous religious press had begun in the 1820s, and 
the pulpit had always been a place to comment on 
vital secular topics and to urge congregations to 
carry sacred lessons into the world. The substitution 
of page for pulpit was essential for Garrison, who 
was mild mannered and, unlike some other aboli- 
tionists or the charismatic revivalist preachers, an in- 
effective orator. The Liberator’s sermon-speeches 
and editorials have all the fire and force his oral de- 
livery lacked. Through his newspapers, Garrison’s 
words gave him a moral and social stature, even 
heroism: just because he published the Liberator, he 
was hailed as a modern Martin Luther or John the 
Baptist and became a catalyst for inciting mobs and 
riots. In a sense, Garrison became the Liberator; as 
a poem on the first page of the first issue (January 1, 
1331) pile: 
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My name is LIBERATOR! I propose 

To hurl my shafts at freedom’s deadliest foes! 
My task 1s hard—for I am charged to save 
Man from his brother!—to redeem the slave! 


Although most of Garrison’s early subscribers 
were free blacks, he directed much of the Liberator 
at a white audience or else at “Americans,” who 
were implicitly white. Perhaps he did not feel a need 
to appeal to free blacks because he believed they al- 
ready sympathized with his cause. But this focus on 
a white audience also assumed that black Americans 
lacked the power to end slavery, that they needed 
white “liberators.” 

Garrison published the Liberator every week for 
over 30 years, an astonishing record for any antebel- 
lum newspaper and more so for one that constantly 
rested on the edge of financial collapse. In the early 
years Garrison did much of the work himself—writ- 
ing, setting type, printing, and even delivering the pa- 
pers to Boston-area subscribers. In later years other 
prominent abolitionists assumed editorial duties, 
among them Oliver Johnson and Maria Weston Chap- 
man. The Liberator finally suspended publication on 
December 29, 1865; with the Civil War over, Garrison 
believed the Liberator had accomplished its task. 

—Andrea M. Atkin 
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United States, Liberia’s organizers intended 

to fight the slave trade being conducted 
along the western coast of Africa as colonists spread 
the Christian religion and “civilization” among the in- 
digenous population. Under white governors ap- 
pointed by the American Colonization Society, the 
colonists had little success in persuading Africans to 
abandon either domestic slavery or the coastal sale of 
slaves. 

Even after gaining independence in 1847, the 
Americo-Liberians continued dressing in European 
clothes, speaking English, and modeling their govern- 
ment and society after their “mother” country. Their 
stated policy toward the African population was as- 
similation, but they maintained almost complete sepa- 
ration despite a system of apprenticeship that brought 
children into their homes as servants. They did mix 
somewhat more with the 5,000 “Congoes,” Africans 
freed by the U.S. Navy from slave ships captured be- 
fore reaching the Americas. The native African popu- 
lation considered the Congoes Americo-Liberian 
slaves, but the Congoes adopted Christianity and En- 
glish and became a buffer between the 15,000 
Americo-Liberians and the 2 million natives. 

Using trade goods supplied by U.S. and European 
donors, the Americo-Liberians purchased control of 
600 miles of coastline, but they made little impact on 
the hinterland before 1900. Pressured by British and 
French expansion during the late 1800s, the Americo- 
Liberians claimed as much of the interior as possible 
and adopted the British strategy of indirect rule for its 
governance, but they had no way of imposing their 
will until the founding of the Liberian Frontier Force 
(LFF) in 1908. 

Relying on U.S. assistance, they established the LEF 
but never adequately paid or disciplined its members. 
The LFF pillaged, raped, and enslaved hinterland peo- 
ples who did their best to escape its depredations. The 
national government imposed a “hut tax” in 1916 and 
used the LFF and taxes to saddle the interior with dis- 
trict commissioners, who used their official positions to 
establish plantations manned by forced labor, to smug- 
gle various goods, and to extort rice from the local peo- 
ple. Complaints by the chiefs and missionaries led to 
the hiring of white commissioners from the United 
States in an effort to reform local government. When a 
U.S. commissioner arrested a slaveowning district com- 
missioner and had him marched in chains to Monrovia, 
the Americo-Liberians reacted with indignation at the 
American’s racism, and by 1921, they had forced all 
foreign commissioners out of the country, 

Market farming in the interior proved unprofitable 
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because there were no roads to transport products to 
the coast, so the Americo-Liberians turned to export- 
ing labor. The government sold licenses to the Ger- 
mans and later to the Spanish to allow them to recruit 
workers. A scandal ensued when the Spanish employed 
Americo-Liberians as agents to produce labor for the 
unhealthy cocoa plantations on Fernando Po, a Span- 
ish island in the Bight of Biafra. The League of Nations 
investigated and found that both fraud and later the 
LFF had been used to capture Liberians for export. 
The vice-president of Liberia had been the principal or- 
ganizer—both he and the president resigned. 

Domestic slavery was outlawed in the 1930s, but 
there was little basic change following the scandal. 
Firestone Tire Company established a massive rubber 
plantation and, bowing to the pressure of Americo- 
Liberian planters, accepted the forced-labor system, 
paying chiefs to “recruit” labor. As late as 1965, one- 
quarter of all wage laborers in the country were forced 
workers. - 

After World War II, the Liberian government 
dropped assimilation in favor of a unification policy 
and established a Bureau of Folkways to generate re- 
spect for indigenous cultures, but that policy made lit- 
tle difference in ethnic relationships. The International 
Labour Organization found that Liberian laws did not 
meet the standards set by the 1930 international labor 
convention and that forced labor remained legal. In 
response to international condemnation, in 1961, the 
government made it illegal for chiefs to use force or 
threats to recruit labor but still retained that right for 
the state. In 1962, Liberia repealed the forced-labor 
and cultivation laws, and Firestone stopped paying 
chiefs for labor recruitment. Nevertheless, in the mid- 
1960s, a U.S. group, Growth Without Development, 
reported that “recruitment” continued. 

The Americo-Liberians remained in control of the 
government, exploiting most of the population, until 
1980 when Sgt. Samuel Doe, an African, overthrew 
and murdered the Americo-Liberian president in a 
coup. Rebellion and ethnic warfare followed. Despite 
U.S. support, Doe was overthrown and murdered, and 
one-third of the population fled the country, which re- 
mains in a state of anarchy. 


—Dennis ]. Mitchell 
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LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 
(1809-1865) 


C= s president of the United States during the 
ZA Civil War, Abraham Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation (1863), which 
freed African American slaves in parts of the Confeder- 
acy unoccupied by Union forces and laid the legal 
groundwork for the eventual eradication of slavery in 
the United States. Lincoln is often associated with giv- 
ing freedom to an enslaved people and restoring the 
values of equality centained in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the forefront of the American experience. 
Economic issues rather than slavery dominated Lin- 
coln’s thinking during his early career as an attorney 
and a leading Illinois politician, particularly the prob- 
lems of ensuring equal opportunities for white Ameri- 
cans In an increasingly complex national economy. He 
absorbed his father’s antislavery attitudes, and he 
never publicly defended slavery. Yet he said little about 
the institution while serving in the Illinois state legisla- 
ture (1834-1840) or the U.S. Congress (1846— 1848). 
As a lawyer, he defended rights of slaveholders and 
runaway slaves alike with no apparent moral qualms. 
By the early 1850s, Lincoln had concluded that slav- 
ery’s degradation of free labor and entrepreneurship 
was anathema to his ideals of equal economic oppor- 
tunity for all citizens. The period’s national political 
crises also propelled the problems associated with slav- 
ery to the forefront of Lincoln’s political conscious- 
ness. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise line by 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act (1854), which opened newly 
acquired western territories to slavery, and the proslav- 
ery language of the Supreme Court’s Dred Scott deci- 
sion (1857) led Lincoln to believe that some white 
Southerners and Northern white Democrats were en- 
gaged in a secret plan to make slavery a national insti- 
tution. Searching for a constitutional and _ political 
basis to combat this plan, he concluded that the Decla- 
ration of Independence contained an antislavery ideal 
that the Constitution’s language and provisions should 
fulfill. By setting the Declaration’s high ideals of equal- 
ity as the moral goal toward which the republic must 
always strive, Lincoln believed the Founders had 
placed slavery “in the course of ultimate extinction.” 
Lincoln carried his ideas with him when he joined 
the fledgling Republican Party in 1856. He avoided 
the radical plans of some Republicans and abolition- 


ists for an immediate and possibly violent end to slav- 
ery, calling instead for preventing slavery’s spread into 
western lands while leaving it untouched to die of its 
own accord in the South. He also supported coloniza- 
tion schemes to ship ex-slaves to Africa, and he ex- 
pressed doubts as to whether the two races could ever 
live together in peace. Lincoln was keenly aware of the 
virulent prejudice exhibited by many of his white 
neighbors toward African Americans, and he was 
sometimes compelled to cater to those prejudices to 
win votes. During an unsuccessful campaign for the 
U.S. Senate in 1858, for example, he stated, “I have no 
purpose to introduce political and social equality be- 
tween the white and the black races” (Donald, 1995). 

Once elected president in 1860 and facing the 
country’s subsequent dissolution, Lincoln declared 
that he had no intention of making war on slavery. 
“My paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Union,” he wrote, “and is not to either save or destroy 
slavery” (Donald, 1995). He quashed early emancipa- 
tion schemes by Union generals John Frémont and 
David Hunter and was ambivalent toward congres- 
sional legislation, such as the Confiscation Acts, that 
appeared to be legal precursors of emancipation. 

Lincoln began a gradual movement toward eman- 
cipation in 1862 for several reasons. Abolitionist lead- 
ers like Frederick Douglass and Charles Sumner con- 
stantly pressured Lincoln to end slavery, the war itself 
created tremendous pressures on the institution as 
thousands of African Americans escaped into Union- 
held territory and their presence demanded clarifica- 
tion of their legal status, and a manpower shortage 
compelled Lincoln to contemplate the unprecedented 
employment of African American soldiers, which 
would necessarily be accompanied by the promise of 
freedom. Primarily, Lincoln himself achieved a deeper 
and more profound understanding of the war’s ulti- 
mate meaning as he began to realize that Americans 
required a loftier goal than restoration of the Union to 
justify the war’s dreadful cost. He believed that what 
was at stake was nothing less than the future of all of 
mankind’s free institutions. 

On January 1, 1863, Lincoln issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. Ever mindful of public opinion, he 
crafted the document carefully to avoid antagonizing 
Northerners on such a sensitive subject. The procla- 
mation freed only those slaves in areas of the Confed- 
eracy that were not yet occupied by Union forces and 
was devoid of the inspirational eloquence that charac- 
terized the Gettysburg Address and other speeches. 
But Lincoln’s proclamation ended the national legal 
protection that had been afforded human bondage in 
America for over two centuries and paved the way for 
the Thirteenth Amendment’s final eradication of slav- 
ery. Lincoln believed the Emancipation Proclamation 
was his greatest achievement as president. 
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With emancipation came a variety of related poli- 
cies and measures from Lincoln’s administration de- 
signed to hasten slavery’s demise. Chief among these 
was the recruitment of African American soldiers, 
which Lincoln encouraged to help freedmen erase 
slavery’s stigma. He also tried quietly to persuade 
leaders of the conquered South to allow African 
Americans limited legal and political rights. Lincoln’s 
assassination in 1865 cut short whatever further ef- 
forts he may have made on behalf of the freedmen; we 
will never know what his policies might have been 
concerning slavery’s legacy. 

Lincoln’s actions concerning slavery have been de- 
bated ever since his death. Generations of Americans, 
white and black, have revered him as the Great Eman- 
cipator. Beginning in the 1960s, however, some Amer- 
icans began questioning this reputation, arguing that 
he freed the slaves because of wartime necessity rather 
than any internal antislavery or egalitarian values. 
Perhaps Frederick Douglass provided the best assess- 
ment of Lincoln’s legacy in this regard. “Viewed from 
the genuine abolition ground, Mr. Lincoln seemed 
tardy, cold, dull, and indifferent,” Douglass declared, 
“but measuring him by the sentiment of his country, a 
sentiment he was bound as a statesman to consult, he 
was swift, zealous, radical, and determined” (Cox, 
1981). 

—Brian Dirck 
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LITERATURE 


= lavery was abolished in law, at least in 
7S Britain and the United States, by the eman- 

cipation of slaves in the British colonies 
(1834-1838) and by the Emancipation Proclamation 
(1863) and the Thirteenth Amendment (1865) in the 
United States. Yet the subject is far-reaching, and its 
discourse in literature is detectable in texts as diverse 
as Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko; or, The History of a 
Royal Slave (1678), Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park 
(1814), and Richard Wright’s Native Son (1940). 
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Whenever one enters London’s Tate Gallery, built on 
the proceeds from British sugar plantations, or sings 
“Amazing Grace,” written by John Newton, a slave- 
ship captain who underwent a conversion to aboli- 
tionism, one recognizes the all-pervasive nature of 
slavery and oppression. 

Slavery often appears in literature, not as subject, 
but as a sensational backdrop to a story that is essen- 
tially about other things, as in Margaret Mitchell’s 
Gone With the Wind (1936). Literary texts also use 
the subject to, articulate other concerns about the 
power structures of the day. Thus Behn’s Oroonoko 
comments specifically on female oppression and the 
struggle for political power in seventeenth-century En- 
gland, and in Austen’s Mansfield Park, Sir Thomas 
Bertram’s departure for interests in the West Indies 
precipitates a moral collapse in the comfortable and 
respectable nineteenth-century English country home, 
leaving only the heroine, Fanny, to raise the issue of 
slavery. She does so through an underlying question of 
the text: that of the nature of the patriarchy under 
which the wéak and the powerless live. Charlotte 
Bronté’s Jane Eyre also uses slavery as a metaphor for 
male tyranny, by Jane’s cousin at the beginning of the 
text and later, if one is aware of the Creole blood of 
Bertha, by Rochester’s wife, as a signifier of that dark 
other which is to be both feared and oppressed. 

In the nineteenth century, a perceived analogy be- 
tween British factory workers and the slaves of the 
Americas was exploited in factory novels like Francis 
Trollop’s Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy (1 839), 
and Elizabeth Gaskell’s Mary Barton (1 848). Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852) and her 
second novel, Dred (1865), were used by the British to 
build support for the Reform Act of 1867, which 
began the emancipation of British labor. The analogy 
was strenuously refuted, most famously by James 
Baldwin in Notes of a Native Son (1955), in which he 
argued that Uncle Tom wore his badge upon his face 
and could not, therefore, better his lot via education 
and social mobility. 

More directly, pro- and antislavery literature 
abounded during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Proslavery literature, given a traditional associ- 
ation of darkness with evil in Western culture, com- 
monly used the myth of barbarism to assert its 
arguments. Thus, Thomas Jefferson, in Notes on the 
State of Virginia (written in 1781-1782), compares 
the American slave to the Roman slave and, after com- 
menting on the artistic and intellectual Capacities of 
the latter, concludes that it is nature, not slavery, 
which creates the distinctions between black and 
white. Some writers used biblical and providential ar- 
guments to justify slavery while others, like Edward 
Long in The History of Jamaica (1714), searched for 
a scientific and anthropological rationale, prefiguring 
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An 1859 poster advertising one of the world’s great 
bestsellers, Uncle Tom’s Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
first published in 1852. Little read today, the book was 
credited with a major role in the antislavery movement 
because of its popularization of the harsh and inhumane 
treatment of slaves in the American South. 


the nineteenth-century pseudoscientific justifications 
perpetrated by Josiah Nott and others. 

The almost continuous denials of the relationship 
between blackness and slavery in the antislavery liter- 
ature indicate the degree to which these ideas were as- 
sociated. Many writers insisted that it was slavery, not 
skin pigmentation, that was responsible for the 
African’s condition. The colonial claim, prior to the 
American Revolution, that all men were created equal 
merely extended the argument in writings such as 
James Otis’s The Rights of the British Colonies As- 
serted and Proved (1764) and David Cooper’s A Seri- 
ous Address to the Rulers of America (1773), while a 
mischievous footnote to John Trumbull’s M’Fingal 
(1775), pondering the nature of liberty, insists that the 
13 stripes on the new American flag are to be associ- 
ated with neither prison bars nor the stripes on the 
backs of slaves. Trumbull, like other American 
satirists such as Artemus Ward and David Ross Locke, 
wrote against slavery, but the author of the most fa- 
mous antislavery novel, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was able 
to draw the “facts” of the book from the vast quantity 
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of slave literature circulating at the time in narratives, 
histories, tracts, and pamphlets. 

Many slave narratives used their undoubted sensa- 
tionalist appeal—gruesome tales of cruelty, beatings, 
and lynchings—to turn public opinion against slavery. 
Because it was illegal to teach a slave to read or write, 
many of the narratives were transcribed or indeed 
written by white abolitionist editors, as was Harriet 
Ann Jacob’s Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl 
(1861). Others were written by African Americans 
themselves, the most famous being the narratives, es- 
says, and works of Frederick Douglass, the escaped 
slave and activist who established the antislavery 
newspaper, the North Star. Douglass’s Narrative of the 
Life of Frederick Douglass (1845), besides relating the 
story of his escape to freedom, finds common ground 
with other period literature through its essentially 
questioning (as Emerson and Thoreau did) what it is 
that separates the human being from the animal and in 
what forms, therefore, does human freedom exist. 

For Ralph Waldo Emerson, the question was eso- 
teric. Henry David Thoreau was involved with the an- 
tislavery movement, and he did take a political and 
moral stand. He delivered speeches, such as his “Slav- 
ery in Massachusetts” speech in 1854, and, pro- 
foundly stirred by his meeting with John Brown at 
Emerson’s home in 1857, three lectures: “A Plea for 
Captain John Brown,” “The Last Days of John 
Brown,” and “After the Death of John Brown.” For 
Douglass, questions of human freedom were not ab- 
stract but vital. His capacity to “think himself free” 
empowered his emancipation. 

The African American voice on slavery in literature, 
however, was at best marginalized and at worst silent. 
It was an oppressive silence, broken only sporadically 
during the centuries of slavery and then by slaves like 
the poet, Phillis Wheatley (c. 1755-1784), who had 
been taught by her “owners” to read and write and 
did not, in any direct sense, question her servitude, re- 
garding it as the price paid for bringing her to God. In 
the period following emancipation, recuperation 
began. Charles Waddell Chesnutt wrote The Conjure 
Woman (1899), a series of dialect stories about slav- 
ery told by an African American gardener to his 
Northern employers that denied the plantation’s ro- 
manticism and slavery’s glorification and emphasized 
the divisions between black and white. The poet Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar blended the use of African Ameri- 
can dialect and refrains with a rich mixture of pathos 
and humor in his collected poems, Lyrics of Lowly 
Life (1896). There were others, but it was with the age 
of the Harlem Renaissance and writers such as Jean 
Toomer (who published Cane in 1924), the poets 
Langston Hughes and Countee Cullen, and the novel- 
ist Zora Neale Hurston that writers began to rid liter- 
ature of the connotations of slavery. 
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The Harlem Renaissance, fueled by the interest in 
jazz, was not a school and the aims of its writers dif- 
fered, but a popular term at the time described these 
self-assertive and racially conscious African Ameri- 
cans as the “new Negro.” The term marked the shift 
of the black intellectuals from the agrarian South to 
the urban North, and a movement from the world of 
Booker T. Washington to that of W. E. B. DuBois. 
These writers created characters and perspectives that 
considered African Americans as people; as subjects in 
their own literature rather than as the objects of other 
peoples’ literature, which their depiction as the Passive 
Uncle Tom in Uncle Tom’s Cabin or as the singing and 
dancing caricatures of the minstrel shows had imag- 
ined them to be. 

The writers of the Harlem Renaissance did not, on 
the whole, deal directly with stories of slavery. It exists 
in their texts as a brooding and inevitable presence— 
in the laconic question in Countee Cullen’s poem of 
the same name, “What is Africa to me?” or in the at- 
titudes and actions of Janie and her grandmother, who 
was born into slavery, in Hurston’s Their Eyes Were 
Watching God (1937). Janie is bullied into marrying a 
staid and much older man because that will keep her 
“safe” from the atrocities common to her grand- 
mother’s experience. Later works like Richard 
Wright’s Native Son (1940), Ralph Waldo Ellison’s In- 
visible Man (1952), and the poetry of Gwendolyn 
Brooks confront the social and psychological prob- 
lems inflicted by the racism, bigotry, and stereotyping 
that was the legacy of slavery. 

It has been the present generation of writers who 
have confronted the silence of the past by remember- 
ing the lives of the people whose existence as slaves 
meant that their stories could not be told. On a popu- 
lar level, Alex Palmer Haley wrote Roots: The Saga of 
an American Family (1975), which traced his own 
slavery background back to Africa. The stunning tele- 
vision series that followed demonstrated to people 
throughout the world what it might mean for genera- 
tions to come to lose country, home, language, free- 
dom, even one’ s name. To be, in short, enslaved. Toni 
Morrison’s Beloved (1987) similarly explores the na- 
ture of possession and freedom through the genera- 
tions. Beloved, the child she killed rather than allow 
her to be taken into slavery, returns to Sethe. The re- 
turn brings little joy as Beloved takes possession, hold- 
ing Sethe from life as her would-be lover, Paul 11s 
locked from life by the memory of slavery’s atrocities. 
Ultimately, it is the black community itself that is em- 
powered to free Sethe, and ultimately, too, it is among 
this community that depictions of slavery in literature 
have found their finest form. 


—Jan Pilditch 
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SLAVE TRADE 


and its ships and merchants dominated the 

transatlantic slave trade from the mid- to 
late-eighteenth century. The town and its inhabitants 
derived great civic and personal wealth from the trade, 
which laid the foundations for the port’s future 
growth. ; 

Liverpool is situated on England’s northwest coast 
at the mouth of the River Mersey. Originally only a 
small fishing village, by 1700 its ships were trading 
along the English coast, to Ireland and Europe, and in- 
creasingly to the Americas, including trade in white in- 
dentured labor. ; 

The first Liverpool vessel to enter the slave trade, 
following the curtailment of the Royal African Com- 
pany’s monopoly in 1698, was The Blessing, which 
sailed for West Africa in August 1700. In the follow- 
ing years, growth of the trade was slow but solid. By 
the 1230s, about 15 ships a year were leaving for 
Africa, and the numbers grew to about 50 a year in 
the 1750s and to just over 100 in the early 1770s. 
Numbers declined during the American Revolution 
(1775-1783) but rose to a new peak of 120-130 ships 
annually in the two decades preceding the abolition of 
the slave trade in 1807. Probably three-quarters of all 
European slaving ships in the eighteenth century left 
from Liverpool, and overall, Liverpool ships trans- 
ported half of the 3 million Africans carried across the 
Atlantic by British slavers. 

The precise reasons for Liverpool’s dominance of 
the trade are still debated by historians. Some suggest 
that Liverpool merchants were being pushed out of 
other Atlantic trades, like sugar and tobacco; others 
claim that the town’s merchants were more enterpris- 
ing than merchants elsewhere. A significant factor was 
the port’s position as there was ready access via a net- 
work of rivers and canals to the goods traded for 
slaves in Africa—textiles from Lancashire and York- 
shire, copper and brass from Staffordshire and 
Cheshire, and guns from Birmingham. 

Although Liverpool merchants engaged in many 
other trades and commodities, involvement in the 
slave trade was pervasive as nearly all the principal 
merchants and citizens of Liverpool, including many 
of its mayors, were involved. Several of the town’s 
members of Parliament invested in the trade and 
spoke strongly in its favor in Parliament. Generations 
of families like the Tarletons, Earles, and Cunliffes or- 
ganized slaving, and many were related by marriage. 
Some merchants like William Davenport organized 
the trade for others; during a career of over 40 years, 
he was involved in some 120 slaving voyages. Another 
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prominent slave trader, Thomas Leyland, was three 
times mayor of Liverpool and founder of one of the 
town’s major banks. When he died in 1827, he left 
over £736,000. 

It would be wrong to attribute all of Liverpool’s 
success to the slave trade, but it was undoubtedly the 
backbone of the town’s prosperity. David Richardson 
(1994) suggests that slaving and related trades may 
have occupied one-third and possibly one-half of Liv- 
erpool’s shipping activity in the period 1750-1807. 
The wealth acquired by the town was substantial, and 
the stimulus given to trading and industrial develop- 
ment throughout northwestern England and the Mid- 
lands was of crucial importance. 

The last British slaver, Kitty’s Amelia, left Liverpool 
under Capt. Hugh Crow in July 1807. There is no ev- 
idence that Liverpool traders engaged in the illegal 
trade, though they may have supplied goods for oth- 
ers and as late as 1860, a U.S. ship, Nightingale, 
which had been refitted in the port, was arrested for 
slaving. 

However, even after abolition Liverpool continued 
to develop the trading connections that had been es- 
tablished by the slave trade. During the early-nine- 
teenth century, Liverpool merchants used their con- 
tacts in West Africa to build up the palm oil trade, and 
many traders, like Sir John Tobin, who made a fortune 
in this new commodity had begun their careers as 
slave traders. More important, slave-produced cotton 
from the Southern states of the United States became 
the port’s largest single commodity, and when the 
question of slavery came to crisis point in the United 
States, the long-standing connection ensured signifi- 
cant support for the Confederacy in the port. Several 
Confederate ships, including blockade runners and 
raiders, like the famous Alabama, were built on the 
Mersey. 

Even today the influence of the slave trade is still 
present in Liverpool. It is reflected in some of the 
buildings and street names, and a gallery devoted to 
transatlantic slavery opened in the city’s maritime mu- 
seum in 1994, 

—Anthony Tibbles 
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LOCKE, DAVID ROSS 
(1833-1888) 


avid Ross Locke was born in New York 
Al) State and spent his working life as a free- 

lance printer and journalist, mainly in Ohio. 
During the U.S. Civil War he invented his famous pseu- 
donym, “Petrolium V. Nasby, late pastor uv the 
Church uv the New Dispensation, Chaplain to his ex- 
cellency the President, and p.m. at Confederate x 
roads, kentucky.” The character he assumed was that 
of a dissolute and illiterate country preacher whose fer- 
vent support of any cause, but especially that of slav- 
ery, satirized that cause and brought it into disrepute. 

Nasby’s support took the form of a long series of 
misspelled letters and ludicrous arguments, after the 
manner of Artemus Ward or Seba Smith’s Major Jack 
Downing letters. Although, it must be admitted that 
Locke’s Petrolium V. Nasby is the most conniving, ra- 
tionalizing, and generally appalling of all the writers 
of misspelled letters, and given that it is the satirist’s 
duty to ridicule the vice and folly of humanity, it is 
perhaps no accident that this epitome of all cracker- 
barrel philosophers should emerge in the course of the 
misery that was the U.S. Civil War. The first Petrolium 
V. Nasby letter appeared in the Findlay, Ohio, Jeffer- 
sonian on March 21, 1861. 

The misspelled letters made their point via a series 
of puns, ludicrous spelling, outrageous grammar, in- 
congruous juxtaposition, and anticlimax. Thus, 
Petrolium V. Nasby, in asserting the superiority of his 
lineage, wrote: “My politiks hez ever bin Dimocratic, 
and I may say, without egotism, I hey bin a yooseful 
member uv that party. I voted for Jackson seven times, 
and for every succeedin Dimocratic candidate ez many 
times as possible.” Or, despite his enthusiasm for the 
Confederate cause, Nasby is unable to fight. On read- 
ing in the newspaper that the government had insti- 
tuted a draft, Nasby wrote on August 6, 1862: “I 
know not wat uthers may do, but ez for me, I can’t 
go... . My teeth is all unsound, my palit aint egg- 
sackly rite, and I hev hed bronkeetis 31 yeres last 
Joon. At present I hev a koff, the paroxisms uv wich is 
friteful to behold.” 

This appalling human frame embodies a collection 
of equally appalling values, supported by spurious ap- 
peals to God and nature. He reacts to an election oc- 
curring after the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution had been passed by rigging it. Nasby drags 
voters from jails and poorhouses: “One enthusiastic 
Dimekrat, who cost us $5, hed to be carried to the 
polls. He hed commenced early at one uv the 
groseries, and hed succumbed afore voting.” The way 
in which misspelling reinforced the satire is evident in 
the spelling of Dimekrat. Elsewhere, Locke spelled the 
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word “dimocrat,” but here the issue of bribery is para- 
mount—so that the voting rights of African Ameri- 
cans could be rendered worthless by the “liberty-lovin 
freemen uv Ohio.” 

If Harriet Beecher Stowe was the writer Lincoln 
credited with starting the Civil War, then David Ross 
Locke was the writer Lincoln credited with helping 
him to win it. He is said to have read the latest Nasby 
letter to his cabinet for comic relief before outlining 
the Emancipation Proclamation. The Nasby Papers 
were published in 1864, the first of many collections, 
and a political novel, The Demagogue, was published 
in 31, 

—Jan Pilditch 


LOCKE, JOHN 
(1632-1704) 


ohn Locke was an Englishman of many talents 
whose primary interest was practicing medi- 
cine. He performed successful operations 
when surgery was little short of butchery, and 
although Locke would probably have been happy 
spending his life as a physician, he was urged to write 
down his thoughts on politics and philosophy. 

Locke is noted today, not for practicing medicine, 
but for his philosophical treatises. His “Thoughts on 
Education” is a primer for training educators, and his 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding is a seminal 
work in philosophy. Locke’s Second Treatise of Gov- 
ernment is, perhaps, the most important work in mod- 
ern political philosophy and has been called the 
founding document of liberal political theory. It is in 
this work that we find Locke’s most systematic treat- 
ment of slavery. 

Locke’s main argument in the Second Treatise may 
be stated briefly. Human beings originated in a state of 
nature, a condition where no duly constituted govern- 
mental authority existed. In that state of nature, indi- 
viduals possessed natural rights to life, liberty, and 
property, but the absence of duly constituted author- 
ity made enjoyment of those rights uncertain. For this 
reason people united, forming a social contract. The 
social contract created a government, the sole purpose 
of which was to protect natural rights. Since all peo- 
ple are by nature free and equal, no one has a natural 
or God-given right to rule another. Governmental au- 
thority then, comes only from the consent of the gOv- 
erned. Whenever a government ceases to protect nat- 
ural rights, the people are justified in altering or 
abolishing it and instituting another in its place. These 
are the central tenets of classical liberalism. 
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Chapter 4, “Of Slavery,” is one of the shortest 
chapters of the Second Treatise, and Locke began it by 
distinguishing between freedom in the state of nature 
and freedom in civil society. In the state of nature, a 
person is free to do as he or she wishes within nature’s 
law. This tenet teaches those who heed it “that no one 
should harm another in his life, health, liberty, or pos- 
sessions.” Nor should there be any subordination of 
one to another. Liberty in a civil society involves hav- 
ing standard rules to live by that all in society are 
equally obligated to obey. The citizen is free to make 
choices only when the law is silent, but no citizen 
should be subject to the inconstant, uncertain, or ar- 
bitrary will of anyone except the duly constituted au- 
thorities. 

The right to self-preservation, or self-defense, is a 
natural right. It is not forfeited when citizens enter 
civil society but is, in fact, inalienable. It cannot legit- 
imately be sold, bartered, or surrendered, and because 
the right to life is inalienable, slavery is generally un- 
just. To be a slave is to become “subject to the incon- 
stant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of another,” 
and persons subject to such a will are by definition un- 
able to exercise their right to self-preservation. Since 
one cannot voluntarily surrender the right to self- 
preservation, one cannot voluntarily become a slave. 

Locke did not mean, however, that slavery is unjust 
under all circumstances. He believed a person might 
forfeit his or her life by committing an act that war- 
ranted death and that in the state of nature, the per- 
son to whom this right is forfeited may choose to 
spare the individual’s life and make the person a slave 
instead. The slave may at any time thereafter choose 
death over slavery by resisting the master’s will. 
Within civil society, when the government is the ar- 
biter of personal disputes, the transgressor’s life is for- 
feited to the government. 

The idea that someone cannot become a slave by 
contract but may become one by committing a crime 
initially seems contradictory since committing a crime 
is Ordinarily a voluntary act. But if one could not for- 
feit one’s freedom by committing a crime, the innocent 
would be defenseless in both the state of nature and 
civil society. And there would be no reason for people 
in the state of nature to form a social contract to cre- 
ate a government. 

Locke also recognized what might be termed “nat- 
ural slavery.” In Chapter 6 of the Second Treatise, “Of 
Paternal Power,” Locke argued that parents have a 
right to rule their children while they are infants. This 
authority is justified because children are born “with- 
out knowledge or understanding” and are unable to 
discern what is good for themselves. Parental power 
should direct children to their proper interests until 
they can make such judgments for themselves. In the 
ordinary course of nature, occasionally some people 


do not come “to such a degree of reason that [they] 
might be supposed capable of knowing the law and so 
living within the rules of it.” These persons can never 
become free but must remain under their parents’ 
guidance, though parents or guardians do not have 
despotic power over these “natural slaves.” Parents 
may not take their lives or mistreat them but must 
seek to procure their good. 

Locke’s Second Treatise was written three centuries 
ago, but its teaching is as pertinent today as it was in 
the 1680s. Locke argued decisively against enslaving 
the innocent and for a humane respect of individuals, 
on the part of both government and fellow citizens. 
His teaching provided the theoretical justification for 
the resistance of citizens to tyrants and of slaves to 
masters. 

In 1790, a century after the publication of Locke’s 
Second Treatise, only 3 nations—England, France, 
and the United States—could claim to be liberal 
democracies, or’ governments in which individual 
rights were respected and protected. Yet even those 
nations tolerated slavery within their borders or pro- 
moted it elsewhere. By 1990, the number of liberal 
democracies had risen to more than 60, none of which 
tolerated or promoted slavery. In the meantime, au- 
thoritarian and totalitarian rivals to liberal democracy 
had proved themselves to be dismal failures. 

—Wesley Phelan 
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LOPEZ, NARCISO 
(1798-1851) 


arciso Lopez, a native of Venezuela who 

CN had ied into a Cuban planter famil 
ad marrie p Y; 
became involved with Cuban events in 
1848. In that pivotal year, which saw the U.S. acquisi- 
tion of the vast Southwest from Mexico, there also 
was great enthusiasm throughout the United States for 
the was annexation of Cuba—one of Spain’s last colo- 
nial possessions in the Western Hemisphere—and 
Cuban revolutionaries issued a proclamation stating 
that the island’s future lay with the rising nation to the 


north. Eager to promote trade with the United States, 
and determined to thwart Spanish efforts to abolish 
slavery, Cuban annexationists contended that admis- 
sion to the Union would see the island’s “farms and 
slaves ... double their value” (Brown, 1980). 

Led by Gen. Narciso Lopez, these patriots planned 
a revolt for June 29. Once a loyal Spanish soldier, 
Lopez had fought against the Latin American revolu- 
tionary Simon Bolivar and had served in the First 
Carlist War, a Spanish civil war in the 1830s fought 
over problems of succession. Although he had subse- 
quently held several administrative posts in Spain and 
Cuba, he was apparently driven to support the island’s 
anti-Spanish faction by serious financial reverses. 

Ironically, Lopez and his followers were betrayed 
by the U.S. government, which, in the process of ne- 
gotiating the purchase of the island, exposed the plot 
to Spanish authorities. Lopez barely escaped capture, 
fled to New York, and with the support of Cuban ex- 
iles and U.S. expansionists, raised a private army to 
liberate Cuba in 1849. However, President Zachary 
Taylor’s strong stand against filibustering, coupled 
with legal and military precautions taken by federal 
officials, effectively thwarted Lopez’s invasion plans. 

When efforts to organize a second expedition were 
foiled by federal authorities, Lopez transformed his 
base of operations from New York to New Orleans. 
Strongly proslavery, Lopez was well known in Cuba 
for harsh sentences against free blacks while serving as 
president of a military commission in the early 1840s. 
Although Lopez failed to persuade prominent South- 
erners like Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis to lead a 
new expedition, he received substantial support from 
Governor John A. Quitman of Mississippi, who be- 
lieved that the annexation of Cuba as a slave state 
would balance the recent admission of California to 
the Union as a free state. 

“Cuba fever” spread rapidly through the South, 
and by spring 1850, Lopez had assembled an invasion 
force of nearly 600 men. Sailing from New Orleans, 
he landed on Cuba’s northern coast on May 19 and 
captured the Spanish garrison at Cardenas. The local 
populace failed to rise, and Spanish reinforcements 
forced Lopez’s “liberators” to reembark hastily and 
sail for Key West. Closely pursued by a Spanish war- 
ship, the filibusters scattered upon reaching Key West, 
narrowly avoiding arrest by local federal officials. 

Lopez and 16 followers, including Quitman, were 
subsequently indicted by a federal grand jury for vio- 
lating the Neutrality Law of 1818, which banned pri- 
vate military expeditions from U.S. soil against foreign 
nations. Released after three hung juries compromised 
the government’s case, Lopez promptly organized a 
fourth expedition. Ignoring a proclamation by Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore, Lopez sailed for Cuba from 
New Orleans on August 3, 1851. 
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Lopez’s 400 filibusters landed at Bahia Honda on 
the northwestern coast on August 11 and marched in- 
land only to discover, as before, that Cuban support 
tailed to materialize. Discipline soon fell apart, and 
Lopez’s force was overwhelmed by Spanish troops. 
Col. William L. Crittenden of Kentucky and over 50 
others were shot in Havana on August 16, and over 
162 others were sent to Spain in chains. Hunted down 
by Spanish troops, Lopez himself was captured and 
publicly garroted in Havana on September 1. 

The news of Crittenden’s fate, which reached New 
Orleans prior to Lopez’s capture, sparked anti-Span- 
ish riots that wrecked the Spanish consulate in that 
city. However, the U.S. government was unwilling to 
protest Spain’s harsh measures against what was re- 
garded as an illegal expedition. Spain subsequently re- 
leased all surviving prisoners after the U.S. Congress 
voted a $25,000 indemnity for the damage in New 
Orleans. 

For many Cubans and Americans, Narciso Lopez 
died a martyr for liberty. However, as one historian 
contends, he was in reality “an agent of annexation” 
(May, 1973). Many of Lopez’s followers subsequently 
participated in Quitman’s abortive filibuster expedi- 
tion against Cuba in 1855 and/or fought under 
William Walker in Central America in 1855-1860. 

—James M. Prichard 
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LOUVERTURE, TOUSSAINT 
(1743-1803) 


former slave who emerged as the dominant 
figure in the Haitian Revolution, Toussaint 
Louverture is arguably the most important 
black leader in the history of the Americas. Even 
though he did not live to see an independent Haiti, 
Louverture (as he became known after the revolution) 
made independence possible. He became a formidable 
symbol of black power, dignity, and autonomy in the 
Americas, both for those who aspired to and for those 
who abhorred this possibility. 

Tradition reports that Toussaint’s father was a West 
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Toussaint Louverture 


African Arada chief, but the future general and gover- 
nor was very much a product of French colonial soci- 
ety. Born a slave in 1743 on the Bréda sugar estate 
outside of Saint Domingue’s most dynamic city, Cap 
Frangais, Toussaint was not a field hand but a skilled 
worker, perhaps a coachman. By 1779, Toussaint de 
Bréda, as he was known before the revolution, was a 
freeman growing coffee on rented land with a leased 
team of about 12 slaves. After 30 years as a slave, he 
was taught to read and write by an ex-priest once he 
became free. A devout Catholic who outlawed voodoo 
in his armies, Toussaint was nevertheless a skilled folk 
healer, and his first known position in rebel slave 
armies was that of doctor. 

There is no evidence of his participation in the early 
events of the slave uprising that began in the Cap 
Frangais hinterland on August 22, 1791. The slaves 
who planned that revolt were men much like Tous- 
saint: skilled, born in the colony, and respected figures 


on their plantations. However, he was no longer a 
slave and is said to have saved the lives of the Bréda 
plantation manager and his family early in the revolt. 
The first record of his presence among the rebels is on 
December 4, 1791, in negotiations between white and 
black leaders. 

The white colonists rejected the demands of the 
slave generals Jean-Francois and Biassou, under 
whom Toussaint served, and the revolt spread to other 
regions of the colony, where whites and free mulattoes 
were already fighting about how to interpret civil re- 
forms decreed by the Paris revolutionaries. Toussaint 
became Biassou’s chief lieutenant, and in 1793, they 
allied with the Spanish in Santo Domingo on the east- 
ern side of the island. 

Fighting under the banner of counterrevolution, 
saint Domingue’s slaves forced French revolutionary 
commissioners to abolish slavery in September 1793 
in order to save the colony. In 1794, after Paris rati- 
fied this act, Toussaint, now calling himself Toussaint 
Louverture, changed sides and quickly became the 
leading black general under the French tricolor. He 
achieved notable success against his former comrades 
until the Treaty of Bayle (1795) between France and 
Spain. 

By 1796, Louverture was a dominant figure in 
Saint Domingue. Revolutionary wars in Europe kept 
French armies out of the colony, and although a 
French-educated mixed-race elite aspired to colonial 
leadership, black generals confined mulatto control to 
the colony’s southern peninsula. From 1796 to 1801, 
Louverture, using his army and his influence with ex- 
slaves, who composed 90 percent of Saint Domingue’s 
population, achieved an unprecedented autonomy 
from metropolitan authorities. Acting variously as 
loyal protégé, virtuous republican, and powerful gen- 
eral, Toussaint engineered the return to France of Gen. 
Etienne Laveaux (1796), revolutionary commissioner 
Léger Félicité Sonthonax (1797), and Gen. Gabriel- 
Marie Hédouville (1798). In 1800, Toussaint arrested 
a French agent by the name of Roume as an enemy of 
the revolution. 

In 1798, without authorization from French au- 
thorities, Toussaint negotiated with the British, who 
had invaded the colony in 1793, and by the end of the 
year, he had concluded a secret treaty providing for 
withdrawal of British troops, commerce with Jamaica, 
and the rehabilitation of pro-British colonists. Again 
without French permission, Toussaint entered into ne- 
gotiations with the United States and signed a com- 
mercial agreement with that country in 1799. 

This external support allowed him to end years of 
rivalry with his mulatto counterpart André Rigaud, 
who controlled Saint Domingue’s southern peninsula. 
In the bloody “war of the south,” which began in July 
1799, Louverture and his lieutenant Jean-Jacques 


Dessalines pitted more than 45,000 soldiers against 
Rigaud’s 15,000 troops. In August 1800, black troops 
took the mulatto capital of Les Cayes. By the end of 
the year, Louverture had conquered Spanish Santo 
Domingo, where slavery was still legal. He had 
launched this campaign despite explicit directions 
from Paris to treat the Spanish as allies. 

In 1801, Toussaint consolidated his position as 
Saint Domingue’s ruler with a new colonial constitu- 
tion, which named him governor general for life, and 
he adopted a policy of forced plantation labor like 
that envisioned by white and mulatto leaders. After a 
decade of civil war, a black and mulatto elite replaced 
most white landowners, but the abolition of slavery 
devastated Saint Domingue’s sugar and coffee ex- 
ports. After 1801, Toussaint’s army revived the plan- 
tation sector, hoping to generate commercial revenues 
for the regime. 

For all his measures to ensure Saint Domingue’s au- 
tonomy, Toussaint maintained a strong public attach- 
ment to French culture. His entourage included three 
white priests and several white advisers. He was 
known to ridicule blacks he considered ill-educated 
when they requested political or judicial posts, and his 
own children were schooled in France. 

This fledgling cultural policy reflected Toussaint’s 
colonial background, but it also illustrates his realiza- 
tion that he could not afford to antagonize the French. 
In a region where political and economic order was 
built on black slavery, Saint Domingue’s black leader 
needed viable plantations to buy military supplies. As 
long as the French Republic opposed slavery, submis- 
sion to France was an essential component of Saint 
Domingue’s freedom. 

But Bonaparte would not allow France’s most valu- 
able possession to go unexploited for long. In early 
1802, a French military expedition arrived in Saint 
Domingue, and within six weeks, its commanding 
general Charles-Victor-Emmanuel Leclerc, Bona- 
parte’s brother-in-law, had declared Louverture an 
outlaw. In June, after new French laws had reestab- 
lished slavery and the slave trade in Saint Domingue, 
the black ex-general was arrested for conspiracy and 
deported to France. In April 1803 he died in his cell at 
Fort Joux in the Alps. 

—John D, Garrigus 
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LOVEJOY, ELIJAH P. 
(1802-1837) 


—_ bolitionist, antislavery activist and advocate, 
CA newspaper editor and publisher, Elijah P. 

Lovejoy earned a reputation as an uncom- 
promising opponent of slavery who sacrificed his life 
to defend his conviction. He spent his life mobilizing 
resources—material, physical, and intellectual—to 
further the antislavery cause. 

Lovejoy was born in Albion, Maine, on November 
7, 1802. His parents, the Reverend Daniel Lovejoy 
and Elizabeth (Pattie) Lovejoy, were both of New En- 
gland origin. A brilliant young man, Lovejoy attended 
Waterville (now Colby) College and graduated with 
honors in 1826. He taught school for about a year and 
then moved to St. Louis, Missouri, and continued 
teaching. Perhaps influenced by his father, young 
Lovejoy entered the ministry. He attended the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton and was licensed to 
preach in 1833 by the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
Church. He returned to St. Louis that same year, this 
time driven by a deep sense of mission and determined 
to contribute to the antislavery cause. 

In November 1833, he began publishing and edit- 
ing the St. Louis Observer, a Presbyterian weekly, and 
fired by an inner determination and a revulsion 
against slavery, he transformed the paper into a vocal 
antislavery organ. Early in his antislavery crusade, 
Lovejoy came under the influence of Garrisonian 
moral-suasionist ideology. Followers of the New En- 
gland abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison embraced 
moral suasion and nonviolence and believed strongly 
that the most viable and effective weapon against slav- 
ery was the force of moral condemnation and exposi- 
tion. Lovejoy accepted the creed and became a radical 
pacifist who rejected violence but persistently criti- 
cized and exposed slavery’s evils. Such persistence, 
Lovejoy and other nonviolent abolitionists felt, would 
eventually influence public opinion against slavery, 
bringing down the institution in the process. Conse- 
quently, though his editorials were harsh and often 
fiery, Lovejoy remained a pacifist at heart. 

But St. Louis proved intolerant of his antislavery 
activities, and opposition to Lovejoy developed, be- 
coming increasingly militant and life-threatening. He 
was confronted with the choice of either moderating 
his criticisms or leaving the city completely. He chose 
the latter. He strongly believed in his constitutionally 
given right to protest and criticize slavery and vowed 
not to “give ground a single inch.” His unpopularity 
deepened with his coverage of the public roasting of a 
St. Louis mulatto sailor in May 5, 1836, for killing a 
white deputy. The perpetrators were never punished. 
Lovejoy reported the incident in his paper, bitterly de- 
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nouncing the perpetrators and the judge who was le- 
nient on them. Enraged by Lovejoy’s coverage, public 
sentiment against him turned violent, and fearing for 
his life and his family, his antislavery friends advised 
Lovejoy to leave the city. He relocated across the Mis- 
sissipp! River in Alton, Illinois, home to many anti- 
slavery New Englanders, but even there Lovejoy was 
not completely safe. An antiabolitionist mob from St. 
Louis followed him to Alton and destroyed his press 
as it stood on the dock. 

Altonians initially welcomed Lovejoy and ex- 
pressed regret over the destruction of his press, pledg- 
ing to assist him in replacing it. They also made clear 
their discomfort with abolitionism, and Lovejoy al- 
legedly promised to restrict the content of his newspa- 
per to religious matters. Illinois was not quite an ideal 
haven for abolitionists. The state legislature recog- 
nized the constitutional right of Southerners to main- 
tain slavery and had condemned abolition. Neverthe- 
less, abolitionist sentiments were rising in the state, 
and Lovejoy felt at ease, believing that he had finally 
found a safe place to propagate antislavery ideas. He 
replaced his press, thanks to the generosity of anti- 
slavery friends in Ohio. 

The Alton Observer, like its predecessor, assumed 
the character of a staunch opponent of slavery, and 
soon the tone of his writings and his activities became 
worrisome to Altonians. Lovejoy criticized and con- 
demned slavery and gave wide publicity to antislavery 
activities, both local and distant. He supported aboli- 
tionists and began to advocate forming an abolitionist 
society in Alton. On July 4, 1837, the paper called for 
an antislavery meeting in Alton to consider establish- 
ing a state branch of the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. Opposition to his activities mounted, but after 
several deliberations, the society was finally formed 
on October 26. 

That event brought the wrath of Altonians down 
on Lovejoy, and people began publicly discussing the 
possibility of violence to stop him. His press was de- 
stroyed by mobs three times, and each time a replace- 
ment arrived from Ohio. When the third press was de- 
stroyed, Lovejoy, with the concurrence of Alton’s 
mayor, decided to arm himself in order to protect his 
family and press against further attacks. He thus 
abandoned pacifism, believing that self-defense was 
justified in such a situation of helplessness and vulner- 
ability. Unfortunately, the townspeople were just as 
determined to end his editorial career permanently. 

His fourth press arrived from Ohio, and just as in 
the past, a mob gathered to destroy it. Lovejoy stood 
his ground, beside a group of armed supporters, in de- 
fense of his new press. Tension mounted, and in the 
ensuing confrontation, shots were fired. Lovejoy was 
hit and fatally injured. He died on the spot, thus be- 
coming a martyr of the antislavery cause—in fact, the 


American Anti-Slavery Society proclaimed him the 
“first martyr of American liberty.” Fellow pacifists be- 
moaned Lovejoy’s decision to defend himself and 
seemed to blame him for his death. 

His death strengthened the abolitionist movement. 
Angry meetings were held throughout the country to 
denounce his killing, and thousands of men and 
women were drawn to the antislavery cause. His death 
also reduced Northern antagonism to abolition, giving 
abolitionists a freer and more’permissive atmosphere 
in which to meet, speak, publish, and agitate. Love- 
joy’s devotion to antislavery and the sacrifice of his 
life for the cause inspired generations of abolitionists, 
black and white. Perhaps the most outstanding was 
John Brown, who, at a memorial meeting in Ohio, 
vowed to dedicate his own life to the destruction of 
slavery. 


—Tunde Adeleke 
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LUGARD, FREDERICK 
JOHN DEALTRY 
(1858-1945) 


= rederick John Dealtry Lugard was a soldier, 
CF colonial administrator, forceful opponent of 
the African slave trade, founder of British 
Nigeria, and an author who defined the policy of indi- 
rect rule. Escaping an unhappy love affair by losing 
himself in East Africa in 1888, Lugard linked himself 
to the African Lakes Company to justify his wander- 
lust. Encountering Arab slave raiders, he risked his life 
in battle against them. After learning about the cus- 
toms and laws governing indigenous slavery, he differ- 
entiated between local slavery and long-distance trade. 
A racist, Lugard believed most indigenous slaves were 
contented with their lot. As agent of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company in Uganda, he refused to 
disturb the slave system and only freed the Swahili, 
who had recently come under the protection of the 
British Crown as subjects of the sultan of Zanzibar. 
Returning to England in 1892, he wrote a two-vol- 
ume account of his African exploits, The Rise of Our 
East African Empire, and lobbied for both British an- 
nexation of East Africa and a policy to end slavery 
gradually by refusing to recognize the legal status of a 
slave in British colonies. He urged this tactic as the 


best way to end slavery without disrupting the local 
economy and social relationships. Modeled on a simi- 
lar policy in India, the policy remained Lugard’s core 
conviction throughout his long career. 

In West Africa, Lugard served the Royal Niger 
Company in claiming territory for the British Empire. 
In 1900 he became high commissioner of northern 
Nigeria; Lugard ended slave raiding and used local 
law and custom to abolish slavery over time. He ex- 
tended murgu, the practice of allowing slaves to buy 
their freedom, so that a master was required to set a 
purchase price, and he gave courts the right to issue 
decrees recognizing manumission. Additionally, he de- 
clared all children born after March 31, 1901, to be 
free. The reform worked, but slaves proved Lugard’s 
assumptions about their contentment wrong when 
they escaped from their masters in large numbers. 

As governor general of northern Nigeria, Lugard 
manipulated the tax system to make free labor more 
attractive and insisted that forced labor not replace 
slavery. Although other colonial powers employed 
forced labor to build roads and railways, Lugard in- 
sisted that wage labor was Nigeria’s only option. 

As an elder statesman and a peer, Lugard served on 
the League of Nations’ temporary committee on slav- 
ery and produced that group’s first slavery conven- 
tion. Lugard studied slavery in Ethiopia and became 
an informal adviser to Haile Selassie, and working 
with the international Anti-Slavery Society, Lugard 
spoke often and wrote many articles against slavery. 
He also served from 1925 to 1941 as a member of the 
International Labour Organization’s Committee of 
Experts on Native Labor. Eventually, Lugard outgrew 
his racist ideas and enjoyed the company of young 
Nigerians who visited him in retirement to discuss the 
future of their country in “liberal” terms. 

—Dennis ]. Mitchell 
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LYCURGUS 


Za ycurgus was credited with creating all of the 
Ce institutions of the Greek city-state of Sparta, 


one of the world’s first slave societies, at 
some unverifiable time before the seventh century B.C. 
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Lycurgus 


He was worshiped as a god in Sparta and was te- 
garded as a god before he was praised as a legislator 
in popular legend. He is mentioned in Herodotus’s 
Histories and Xenophon’s Constitution of Sparta and 
History of Greece, but neither author was able to say 
when Lycurgus might have lived. Plutarch, who wrote 
Lycurgus a Life, admitted that it was impossible to 
confirm that Lycurgus was a historical ruler or was re- 
sponsible for the actions that the Spartans attributed 
to him. 

The name Lycurgus may belong to an influential ar- 
chaic family, or Lycurgus may merely be a mythical 
figure regarded as the source of the basic elements of 
Spartan society and its long-established laws. Archae- 
ology places most of these developments at a little be- 
fore 600 B.c., but their origin is still uncertain. 

Of the institutions that bear his name, the landed 
bondage of Helots is the most important in the con- 
text of slavery. These serfs belonged to the state, only 
the state could set them free, and they could not be 
sold. The purpose of these agricultural slave workers 
was to farm the lands that supported the Spartiates, 
free citizens who were raised in communes from the 
age of seven and dedicated to military duties. The 
Helots could not travel from their appointed areas and 
were bound to work for their masters, but they were 
not owned by any individual. The state could redeploy 
Helots to state projects or command them to serve in 
the army. 

Lycurgus was said to have established a system of 
checks and balances in Sparta to ensure that all prop- 
erty, planning, and administration remained commu- 
nal. The measures included two kings, a senate of 28 
citizens over the age of 60, an assembly of all citizens 
over the age of 30, and five ephors, who were elected 
from among the citizens. The ephors kept watch over 
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Lycurgus 


the implementation of decisions made by the legisla- 
tive bodies and could combine to overrule the kings, if 
that was in the best interests of Sparta as a whole. Iron 
bars were substituted for coinage, so amassing per- 
sonal wealth was impossible. All land, goods, and re- 
sources were held in common; all meals were shared 
in large mess halls. 

The Lycurgan ideology attracted philosophers, but 
most Athenians and other non-Spartan Greeks re- 
garded the system of Spartan’ communism as state 
slavery for citizens, artisans and Helots alike. They 
saw restrictions on personal action, marriage, family 
life, child rearing, and travel outside Sparta as being 
bound, a compulsory way of life that reduced every- 
one under the rule of the state to no better than slave 
status. 

The purpose of the system was equitable distribu- 
tion of all to all and the maintenance of a military elite 
to protect Sparta from unwanted outside influences. 
Visitors from other city-states were not welcomed, un- 
less on diplomatic missions, for fear that ideas con- 
trary to the strict laws of Lycurgus should cause unrest 
among the Spartans. Sparta had no slaves as com- 
modities, but neither did it enjoy what the cradle of 
democracy considered to be freedom. 

—Lindy. ]. Rawling 
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MADISON COUNTY SLAVE WAR 


aT" he 1859 Madison County, Kentucky, 
Ce “slave war” resulted from a series of mis- 
understandings and prejudices that oc- 
curred in and around the small settlement of Berea, 
Kentucky. Encouraged by the abolitionist Cassius M. 
Clay’s emancipation of his slaves in Kentucky, follow- 
ers of Rev. John G. Fee, a noted abolitionist, settled in 
the Berea area in’1855 and established a school and 
church where the principles of racial equality were 
taught. Clay became disenchanted with the teachings 
of those at Berea and gave them little support after 
1856, but Fee continued his efforts to attract recruits 
and to raise money for the colony. 

In October 1859, Fee traveled throughout New En- 
gland to garner support for a proposed college at 
Berea, and while in the North, he was invited to speak 
to Henry Ward Beecher’s congregation at the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church in Brooklyn. During 
his speech, Fee invoked the name of the abolitionist, 
John Brown. The Kentucky papers reported the inci- 
dent in a sensational manner, and calls for Fee and his 
followers to be driven out of Kentucky, or to be ar- 
rested, were numerous. 

Madison County citizens were outraged at Fee’s 
words. On December 5, 1859, a group of influential 
residents met in the courthouse at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, to discuss the Berea community. Among their 
resolutions was a pledge to stop Fee and his followers 
by “fair and proper means and measures.” On De- 
cember 23, 1859, 60 men rode to Berea to warn the 
inhabitants to leave the state within 10 days or be 
forced out. Kentucky governor Beriah Magoffin re- 
fused to send the militia to protect them. 

Fear of mob violence prompted a group of 10 fam- 
ilies, consisting of 36 people, to leave their homes, and 
20 of them went to Cincinnati and free territory. Al- 
though feelings among many slaveowners ran high 
against Fee and the Berea community, some Madison 
County residents did not feel completely negative 
about the Bereans, as at least one-third of the students 
at the Berea school were from slaveholding families. 

The threat of violence did not end with the exodus 
of some of the Berea residents. In March 1860, a 
group of 25 armed men rode into the community to 


find that John C. Hanson, one of the former residents, 
had returned to settle some business and to sell his 
sawmill. This time the proslavery people met resis- 
tance, and shots were exchanged. The infuriated mob 
returned to Richmond to get reinforcements, and the 
following day, a force of over 200 returned to Berea 
and destroyed Hanson’s mill. Cannons were ordered 
from Lexington to aid in the attack. Hanson escaped 
capture and fled the state, and because of continued 
threats and violence, in April 1860, some 60 addi- 
tional members of the Berea community left Kentucky 
for the free states. 

Madison County experienced, on a smaller scale, 
some of the same difficulties that had occurred in 
Kansas and Nebraska just a few years earlier. The 
clash of antislavery forces with proslavery forces gave 
the citizens of Madison County a foretaste of what 
Kentucky and the nation would endure with the com- 
ing of the U.S. Civil War. 

—RKon D. Bryant 
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MALI 


= he greatest of the West African kingdoms 
CL of antiquity, Mali acquired imperial dom- 
inance following the thirteenth-century 
disintegration of the ancient and medieval Kingdom of 
Ghana in the western Sahara. Mali’s eclipse of that 
once-great Sudanic empire in wealth and grandeur 
created a hegemony unequaled in the world at the 
time. Extending from the Senegal and Gambia Rivers 
to present-day Guinea in the west, extending south- 
ward from Tadmekka in the Sahara to include Tim- 
buktu and Gao, and reaching almost to the shores of 
Lake Chad in present-day Nigeria in the east, Mali’s 
bureaucratic domain was preeminent. The words of 
the great wayfarer and ancient historian Ibn Khaldun 
attest to Mali’s triumph: “The power of Mali became 
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mighty. All the nations of the Sudan stood in awe of 
Mali, and the merchants of North Africa travelled to 
his country” (Davidson, 1991). 

Two central turning points provided the impetus 
for Mali’s ascension. First, Ghana’s prowess suc- 
cumbed to persistent military onslaughts and subse- 
quent invasion by the North African Almoravids, who 
finally sounded the death knell with the destruction of 
Kumbi, the capital city, in 1076-1077 under the lead- 
ership of one Abu Bakr. Second, following Abu Bakr’s 
death, the Almoravid stronghold itself rapidly disinte- 
grated as a result of internecine struggles for power 
coupled with continued resistance on the part of the 
Soninke people as they attempted to reassert Ghana- 
ian influence. In the chaos, lesser states challenged the 
Soninke and Almoravids alike for autonomy with the 
wealth in slaves, mineral deposits, other natural re- 
sources going to the victor. 

The kingdoms of Songhai, Mandinka (Mali), and 
Takrur (the last in far western Sudan, near modern- 
day Senegal) were more prominent and militarily ca- 
pable of defying the Soninke. All had Islamic influence 
dating back centuries, and this influence had, over 
time, provided them with a fairly strong, centralized 
religious and political foundation (from a Qur’anic 
perspective) during their respective periods of Sudanic 
dominance. Muslim regimes of these and earlier peri- 
ods were involved in slavery, but Islamic jurisprudence 
mitigated some aspects of the trade through imposi- 
tion of Qur’anic inscriptions aimed at providing 
guidelines for the slaves’ maintenance, treatment, and 
subsequent freedom. 

The ancient state of Kangaba (Mali), founded be- 
fore A.D. 1000, was the basis for Mali’s development. 
The Mandinka people quickly asserted their ascen- 
dancy by defeating Sumanguru, the king of the Sosso 
(a Soninke group), in 1235. A famous military strate- 
gist who ruled for 30 years, Sundiata Keita, began 
Mali’s imperialistic phase when he became king of 
Mali in 1230. Sundiata founded a new progressive 
empire, and its authority throughout the Sudan was 
uncontested and legitimized Mali’s hegemony from 
Takrur in the west to present-day Guinea in the south. 

Mali’s imperial ascension was important for the 
continuance of Sudanic slavery. The slave trade was 
common even before Mali’s dominance, and Kumbi 
controlled one of the largest slave markets in West 
Africa. Weaker ethnic groups on the frontiers of pre- 
sent-day Guinea were a major source of slave Captives. 
Merchants from North Africa made the long and ar- 
duous journey across the Sahara to buy Sudanese cap- 
tives to sell as slaves to Arabs and Islamic countries as 
well as to Europe and the Far East. 

Mali’s expansive territory required a centrally orga- 
nized governance, and Sundiata proved worthy of the 
challenge. Pivotal to the annexation of new lands was 
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the management of an extensive labor force capable of 
supplying the empire with the wealth it needed for 
self-maintenance. Preexisting slave markets were ex- 
panded, and the capital was moved to Niani, where 
“Slaves were of prime importance in. . . economic, 
military, administrative and political spheres” (Fage et 
al., 1975). Thus, the slave trade continued to be lu- 
crative and thrived in precolonial history under 
Malian leadership. It isimportant to note that this in- 
digenous slavery, which was so familiar to Africans, 
changed radically with the advent of the European de- 
mand for African captives. 

Mali’s prosperity was heightened by maintaining 
the trans-Saharan trade route and its aggregate net- 
works linking Mali to North Africa and countries to 
the east. The assertion of control over gold, salt mines, 
diamonds, and copper production assured Mali of 
economic prosperity. Unlike its predecessor, the Mali 
empire also made rapid agricultural advancements, 
and central to that economic output was a continuity 
of the slave-trading markets that supplied the labor 
for systemic ‘agrarian production. Mali’s artisans in 
wood carving, jewelry making, and ornament produc- 
tion and the cloth and textile industry all helped lead 
the empire to material greatness. 

But, it was under the superb leadership of Mansa 
Musa that Mali achieved the zenith of its glory, fame, 
and expansion beyond ancient Ghana. The ascension 
of Musa enabled Mali to enjoy a long and prosperous 
tenure. Having expanded the empire through diplo- 
macy and statesmanship, he consolidated Mali with 
unprecedented statecraft. Musa also greatly encour- 
aged Islamic growth and learning among all his sub- 
jects. The Muslim world trekked to Timbuktu and 
Jenné, then the seat of learning and scholarship in 
Africa and the Islamic world. 

Musa’s most notable diplomatic feat was his fa- 
mous pilgrimage to Mecca, on which he took an esti- 
mated 100 camels carrying 300 pounds of gold dust 
each and over 60,000 Africans. It is reported that his 
generosity disrupted the gold standard of Cairo for 
over 12 years. Musa was so revered throughout the 
known world that “in 1375, the Majorcan cartogra- 
pher Cresques shows the lord of Mali seated in 
majesty upon his throne, holding an orb and scepter, 
while the traders of all North Africa march sturdily 
towards his markets” (Clark, 1991). By the time of 
Musa’s death in 1337, Mali had become one of the 
largest empires in the world and by far the richest that 
Africa has ever known. 


—Aw’Ra Muhammad Abdullah Tabi 
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MAMLUKS 


he name Mamluk derives from the Arabic 

Ca mamluk, meaning “slave” (literally, “[one 

who is] owned”). The word gradually 

came to refer specifically to slaves or freedmen serving 

as soldiers, with the exception of blacks who were 

generally called ‘abid (singular, ‘abd). Mamluk also 

refers to regimes ruling Egypt (and parts of North 
Africa and Palestine) from 1250 to 1798. 

The first military slaves used extensively were 
Turkish cavalry brought to Baghdad by the Abbasid 
caliph al-Mu‘tasim (833-842). They were a person- 
ally loyal force used to offset other elements in the 
army and administration. Later caliphs became in- 
creasingly dependent on mamluks, who eventually 
came to wield considerable power. Military slaves of 
non-Turkish background—Slavs, Greeks, Europeans, 
and Africans—were also employed, particularly in 
Spain, North Africa, and Egypt. 

The Mamluk regimes originated in the Fatimid pe- 
riod (969-1171), although military slaves were used 
by their predecessors. The Fatimids depended heavily 
on mamluks, and by the end of their dynasty, the bal- 
ance had shifted toward Qipchak Turk and Circassian 
levies. These slaves were purchased or captured as 
children, converted to Islam, raised communally in 
barracks, educated in the arts of war and administra- 
tion, and trained to be unflinchingly loyal to their 
masters. These bonds of loyalty and service continued 
even after manumission (which typically occurred at 
adulthood). Living together in ethnically homogenous 
and segregated communities, they were a close-knit 
group and remained a “foreign” element unassimi- 
lated by Egyptian society; many did not even learn 
Arabic. The mamluk corps was maintained through 
continued acquisition of new youths, both privately 
and under state supervision. 

When the succession of the Ayyubid sultanate in 
Cairo faltered, ‘Izz al-Din Aybak (r. 1250-1257) took 
the throne, which initiated the Bahri (“river”) Mam- 
luk period that lasted until 1390. These Mamluk sul- 
tans were essentially autocrats, but they relied on peer 
support, a military oligarchy controlling all govern- 
mental aspects. Qipchak became the court language. 
The most notable of these Mamluk sultans were Bay- 
bars “the crossbowman” (r. 1260-1277) and Qala’tn 


(r. 1279-1290). Baybars thwarted the Mongol ad- 
vance at ‘Ayn Jalat in 1260 and subdued much of 
Palestine. He was succeeded briefly by two of his sons. 
Qala’tn founded a more durable dynasty, which fi- 
nally defeated the Crusaders; extended Mamluk hege- 
mony from Syria to Libya; and established stronger 
trade relations with the West via Italy. Yet, from the 
mid-fourteenth century on, the Black Death (1347- 
1349) and shifting trade routes planted the seeds of 
Egypt’s social and economic decline. Intermittent loot- 
ing by bands of renegade mamluks, arbitrary taxation, 
confiscations, and the oppression of minorities dis- 
couraged economic stability. 

The rule of the Circassian Burji (“citadel”) Mam- 
luks began with Sultan Barqtiq (r. 1382-1389, 
1390-1399). Early in the Burji period the idea of filial 
succession was abandoned, and sultans came to be 
chosen from among the most powerful mamluks; suc- 
cession was actually restricted to those who had been 
recruited as youths. The mid- to late-fifteenth century 
saw something of a recovery, particularly with 
Qa’itbay (r. 1468-1496), who struggled to bolster the 
Mamluk state economically and militarily. The recov- 
ery would not last. In 1517, sapped by internal con- 
flicts and a series of weak sultans, the Ottoman sultan 
Selim I (r. 1512-1520) defeated the Burji Mamluks. 

Despite initial friction, which prompted Selim to 
execute some 800 mamluks, the Turks found them- 
selves gradually enmeshed in the mamluk administra- 
tive class, which was indispensable to their continued 
rule. Eventually, a mamluk contingent emerged as the 
real power behind the Ottoman pashas (governors) 
sent to Cairo from Constantinople, and by the seven- 
teenth century, this contingent’s leaders, the Beys, 
were the acknowledged rulers of Egypt. 

Factionalism and the power struggles that inevitably 
followed the death of each of the Beys inhibited the 
formation of a hereditary dynasty and were generally 
detrimental to the economy and to society. Intermittent 
plagues and famines were accompanied by a declining 
transit trade between India and Europe (owing to the 
opening of new spice routes) and the compression of 
the domestic manufacturing industry (with a greater 
dependence on European products). Outstanding Beys 
include Islam‘il Bey (r. 1707-1724) and ‘Ali Bey (r. 
1770-1771), the latter declaring himself sultan of an 
independent Egypt. After his death the Ottomans 
sought to curb Mamluk power until the rule of the 
Beys was finally ended by French occupation in 1798. 

—Brian Catlos 
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MANUMISSION LAWS 


an hroughout history, where there has been 
Co. slavery there has been some mechanism 
for the manumission, or formal emancipa- 
tion, of slaves. Most of the time, this took the form of 
simple ransom, purchase, or gift; that is, the slave or 
someone close to the slave could buy the individual’s 
freedom, or the owner could confer it as a favor or in 
payment for some kind of personal obligation. Man- 
umission by deed or by will was often the normal 
legal instrument. Slaves were generally considered to 
be real property, and the transmission of freedom 
passed along the same legal channels as the transmis- 
sion of land. 

In the English-speaking parts of the Americas, 
where slavery represented the combination of racism 
with substantial capital investment, a complex system 
of manumission laws developed toward the late-eigh- 
teenth century. These laws seem to have been the out- 
come of three interrelated and conflicting social move- 
ments. One, there was a genuine interest in 
manumussion, which, through most of the eighteenth 
century was usually granted by deed or by special act 
of a legislature. Two, there were powerful interests in 
the Southern and middle states of the United States 
and in the British island colonies who were opposed to 
manumission in any form and who sought to make 
manumission as cumbersome and as difficult as possi- 
ble. Three, this period marked a transition in the pro- 
vision of what are called social services today, includ- 
ing the care of orphan children and indigent persons 
who had no responsible relations to care for them. 

Movement toward a growing centralization of poor 
relief in the hands of government authorities merged 
with an increasing interest in abolition to distort that 
movement into a misshapen mockery of itself. Gener- 
ally, manumission was recognized as the only decent 
way to deal with the problem of slavery, but easy man- 
umission allowed irresponsible owners to divest them- 
selves of the requirement that they feed and house 
slaves who were no longer useful for work. 

Freed slaves often were simply too old or too worn 
out to support themselves. But a bevy of new “poor 
laws,” which provided for institutional relief of indi- 
gent citizens in the United States, made these newly 
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free persons with no means of support the responsibil- 
ity, not of the owners who had used up their laboring 
years, but of the county or local jurisdiction. This 
arrangement was considered burdensome, and new 
manumission laws were enacted that were intended to 
shift the burden of the care of aged slaves back to the 
owner. As early as 1774, Jamaica required that anyone 
who was manumitting a slave or slaves to post a bond 
guaranteeing that each former slave would receive £5 a 
year toward his or her maintenance, which meant that 
less conscientious owners were held to their obligation 
to support their worn-out laborers in their old age. 

In 1780, Pennsylvania passed a law that required 
the registration of all slaves and banned the creation 
of new slaves. Thereafter, children born to slaves were 
born free, although they were usually indentured at 
birth to the mother’s owner. In the eyes of officialdom, 
indenture primarily provided that a free and legally re- 
sponsible person could answer at law for the mainte- 
nance of a child. Efforts were made to make the status 
of indentured blacks more like the status of inden- 
tured white servants, but many indentured blacks 
were effectively kept in bondage much longer than 
white ones. In Delaware, white indentured girls were 
usually free at 18 or upon marriage, and boys at 21, 
but black indentured girls were seldom free until they 
were 25, and men 30. aa 

A burst of manumissions followed the American 
Revolution in the former middle colonies, but the 
number slowed as revolutionary fervor waned. A new 
poor law was passed in Delaware in 1790 that modi- 
fied the process of simple manumission by deed. Sim- 
ilar in many ways to the Jamaican law, this law re- 
quired, among other things, that a slaveowner must 
indemnify the county against a manumitted slave 
eventually becoming a public ward. This law had the 
effect of slowing the manumission of adult slaves, but 
young indentured children continued to be manumit- 
ted very early, much like the process in Pennsylvania. 

As the eighteenth century merged into the nine- 
teenth, manumission laws in English-speaking Amer- 
ica took two basic directions. One was the increasing 
adoption of a requirement that owners post a bond 
against a slave’s future need for public care. The other 
was to restrict the circumstances under which a slave 
could be manumitted. 

In the slave-dependent Southern states, simple re- 
strictions limited manumission. In 1820, a South Car- 
olina law limited manumissions to private legislative 
acts, and two years later, Mississippi restricted manu- 
mission to bequests upon the death of the owner, By 
the time of the outbreak of the Civil War, several 
states, including some border states, had outlawed 
manumission altogether. 

In the British island colonies, manumission laws 
were largely formulated according to the indemnifica- 


tion model. Indemnification amounts ranged from a 
fairly reasonable £50 (Bermuda, 1806), to £100 
(Grenada, 1796), to a prohibitive £300 (Leeward Is- 
lands, 1798) and an even more prohibitive £500 for 
native and £1,000 for imported slaves (St. Kitts, 
1802). Jamaica was the most liberal of the island 
colonies. There, waiver of the manumission bond was 
permitted if the vestry of the parish could be con- 
vinced that the manumission’ was not intended to de- 
fraud the parish or to place the burden for care of an 
aged or infirm slave upon the public charge. Similar 
proof of a slave’s ability to support himself or herself 
was required in Dominica, Tobago, and the Bahamas, 
but those areas did not allow a waiver of the manu- 
mission bond. 

In all cases, a slave’s status as property was consid- 
ered superior to manumission by will, meaning that 
manumission was secondary to the need to pay the 
debts of an estate. If the settlement of the debts re- 
quired the sale of a slave who had been manumitted 
by will, the manumission was disallowed. Only rarely, 
as in Grenada in 1818, was it possible for a slave freed 
by will to purchase his freedom by reimbursing the es- 
tate the amount of his appraised value toward the set- 
tlement of the debts of the estate. 

—Louise Heite 
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MARXISM 


ebate over slavery’s utility as a theoretical 

category at once confronts a lack of preci- 

sion and consistency in utilizing the concept 
to distinguish historical forms of slavery from other 
types of noneconomically compelled labor. Karl Marx 
offered little indication of how to account for slavery’s 
emergence within any society (a question of greater in- 
terest to Friedrich Engels); he was more concerned 
with slavery’s role in the enforcement of unequal rela- 
tions between societies, the appropriation of the sur- 
plus value of slave labor, and its conversion to ex- 
change value. 

What are the general historical forms of slavery? In 
Capital, Marx noted two types, each reflecting soci- 
ety’s prevailing organization and relations of produc- 
tion. “Patriarchal” slavery was typical of early soci- 


eties dedicated to producing the immediate means of 
subsistence (use value) in domestically oriented 
economies. In such preclass formations, slavery’s role 
in the economy was restricted, and slavery existed 
alongside other less completely unfree forms of labor. 
But in ancient Greece and Rome, with the emergence 
of a commodity sphere, slavery would eventually dis- 
pense with the communal sphere and come to domi- 
nate the entire economy. Advanced capitalist produc- 
tion, while based systematically on wage labor, also 
had recourse to slavery to produce a surplus appro- 
priated, commodified, and converted to capital by a 
distinct ruling class. It is this latter form to which 
Marx most often referred. 

How is slavery to be defined? Through capture, 
sale, and threat of force, a slave is denied control and 
ownership of both his labor power and the means of 
production, and the entire product of slave labor is 
surrendered to a dominant, wealth-accumulating class. 
In return, a slave receives only the means of subsistence 
while the surplus value created through slave labor 
fuels the process of producing and reproducing slavery 
as a component of the prevailing social formation. 

The slave also is denied effective membership in the 
society in which he labors. Legal depersonalization ex- 
poses the slave to real or potential exploitation, alien- 
ation, and exchange, both as a producer of commodi- 
ties and as a commodity himself. So if slave capture 
and commerce approximate in abstract terms the alien- 
ability of commodities, such phenomena assume force 
only in the context of the already functioning social in- 
stitutions that make the alienation of slaves possible. 

But slavery reproduces itself institutionally, not 
simply via the legal assimilation of slaves as property 
or the appropriation of the surplus value of their labor 
and its circulation in the capitalist sphere. Internally, 
the process entails recognition of the variable compe- 
tence of individual slaves as human beings and their 
susceptibility to internalizing an ideology of deference 
and obligation characteristic of every class of depen- 
dents. Actual slave-master relationships exhibit con- 
siderable individual variation in degrees of trust and 
conferral of privilege. These concrete relationships are 
more intimate than economic, and their personal 
everyday character conditions the practical indetermi- 
nacy of slave inequality as a legal abstraction. The 
slave’s alienated status serves slaveowners primarily in 
a strictly formal sense as the owner deals externally 
with the broader capitalist formation. 

Claude Meillassoux (1991) analyzes this circum- 
stance by distinguishing between the state and the con- 
dition of a slave. Enslavement, the legal deprivation of 
social status, is the formal legal state of slaves as a so- 
cial class, which is necessarily defined in relation to the 
market. But each slave’s distinct and potentially muta- 
ble individual condition, if likewise defined in relation 
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to the market, importantly reflects the individual’s dy- 
namic personal situation within the social relations of 
production and reproduction. Internally, then, slavery 
in the Americas retained the patriarchal character of 
other precapitalist formations, even as the institution 
at large served the external needs of capitalism. 

Understanding slavery as a definite mode of pro- 
duction is complicated by the actual variety of histor- 
ically specific types, especially in the New World 
where slavery arose in relation to the global capitalist 
market for the purpose of creating exchange value for 
it. A shift from seeing slavery as a distinct mode of 
production to a broader conception of the actual com- 
plexity of social formations reveals the possibility of a 
plurality of modes of production being broadly linked, 
so that one dominates the entire concrete historical : 
and social assemblage. Unlike patriarchal slavery or 
that of classic antiquity, then, slavery in the Americas 
cannot be treated as an independent order of analysis, 
because it was a subsidiary institution of European 
colonial expansion. As Marx wrote in 1846: 


Direct slavery [in the Americas] is as much the 
pivot of our industry today as machinery, credit, 
etc. Without slavery, no cotton; without cotton 
no modern industry. It is slavery which has made 
the colonies valuable; the colonies have created 
world trade; world trade is the necessary condi- 
tion of large-scale machine industry. . . . Slavery 
is therefore an economic category of the highest 
importance... [and as such] has existed in every 
nation since the world began. Modern nations 
have merely known how to disguise slavery in 
their own countries while they openly imported 
it to the New World. (Marx, 1975) 


Hence, the productive relations governing slave 
labor were in the last instance conditioned by the pre- 
vailing wage-labor system of Western capitalism and 
the circulation of commodities that linked its various 
productive regimes and reproduced the overall system. 
But slavery in the Americas did not produce for an 
overseas market merely as one socioeconomic forma- 
tion tied to another. European expansion created New 
World slavery precisely to meet capitalism’s own pe- 
culiar requirements, and slavery must be analyzed as 
an integral if subordinate sector of the broader global 
capitalist socioeconomic formation. 

—Michael C. Stone 
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MASON-DIXON LINE 


he Mason-Dixon Line was originally the 


southern boundary of Pennsylvania, but it 

became the symbolic division line between 
slave and free states. Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon were engaged by the proprietors of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania to settle a long-standing boundary 
dispute between the two colonies. When Mason and 
Dixon arrived in America on November 15, 1763, 
they brought with them sophisticated surveying tech- 
nology and astronomical location-finding techniques 
that previously had been unknown in the colonies. 
They fixed the southern boundary of Pennsylvania at 
39° 43° 17.6” north latitude, within 10 seconds of 
more recent calculations. By the time they finished 
their survey in 1767, the astronomers had_set mile- 
stones or posts for 230 miles along the line. ~* 

Before Mason and Dixon, American land surveying 
had been primitive, and the sophisticated instruments 
and techniques they introduced revolutionized the 
mathematical professions in the United States. David 
Rittenhouse, a Philadelphia watchmaker who worked 
on the survey, went on to have a distinguished career 
as an instrument maker, astronomer, and president of 
the American Philosophical Society. 

The Land Ordinance of 1785 established a point on 
the line where it crossed the Ohio River as the begin- 
ning point of a national quadrangular survey. The 
Mason-Dixon line was thereby perpetuated as the 
baseline for all General Land Office (now Bureau of 
Land Management) surveys, and the baseline was ex- 
tended westward after the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act (1854) set the boundary 
between the two territories at 40° north latitude, 
roughly the Mason-Dixon Line. The Bleeding Kansas 
struggle followed in the wake of the congressional de- 
cision to allow the future residents of Kansas to deter- 
mine whether their territory would be slave or free. 
Settlers from the adjacent slave state of Missouri 
clashed with free soil Northerners who rushed to set- 
tle the new territory. 

In the East, the southern boundary of Pennsylvania 
marked the southern limit of the free Northern states. 
Fugitive slaves had a better chance of obtaining their 
freedom if they could get from Maryland to Pennsyl- 
vania across Mason and Dixon’s line. After passage of 


the Fugitive Slave Act in 1850, the southern boundary 
of Pennsylvania became a bloody battleground be- 
tween fugitives, their helpers, and enforcers of the law. 

—Edward F. Heite 


See also 

Bleeding Kansas 
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MAURITIUS 
= auritius, an island of 720 square miles, 
“M is located in the southwestern Indian 


Ocean 500 miles east of Madagascar 
at latitude 20° south. Like the other two Mascarene 
Islands, Réunion (known as the Ile de Bourbon until 
1848) and Rodrigues, Mauritius was unknown to 
the larger world before the early-sixteenth century 
when it was visited by Portuguese and other Euro- 
pean explorers. 

The Mascarenes remained uninhabited until 1638 
when the Dutch made initial attempts to colonize the 
island they named Mauritius. Abandoned by Holland 
in 1710, the island was claimed by France in 1715 and 
renamed Ile de France. Settled in 1721 by colonists 
from the fle de Bourbon (occupied by France in 1670), 
the Iles de France and de Bourbon remained a French 
colony until captured by a British expeditionary force 
in 1810. The Treaty of Paris (1814) ceded the Ile de 
France, once again called Mauritius, to Great Britain 
while the Ile de Bourbon returned to French control. 

Although the Dutch first introduced slaves onto 
Mauritius, slavery did not become entrenched until 
the eighteenth century when large numbers of servile 
laborers were imported from various regions of 
Africa, India, and Southeast Asia. An estimated 
160,000 slaves reached the Mascarenes between 1670 
and 1810, only 5,000 of whom arrived before 1729. 
During the next four decades, slave imports averaged 
1,000 a year. Local demand for servile labor led to a 
dramatic expansion of the East African and Malagasy 
(Madagascar) slave trades during the late-eighteenth 
century, as 80,000 slaves arrived in the Mascarenes 
between 1769 and 1793. The Anglo-French wars of 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic eras periodically 
disrupted this trade, resulting in only 35,000 slaves 
reaching the islands between 1794 and 1810. 

Slaves imported into the Mascarenes came from 
throughout the Indian Ocean world and beyond. It is 


estimated that of those arriving before 1810, 2 percent 
were of West African origin, 13 percent came from 
India and elsewhere in southern Asia, 40 percent were 
shipped from Mozambique and East Africa’s Swahili 
coast, and 45 percent came from Madagascar. Census 
data indicate that two male slaves were imported for 
every female slave, a ratio comparable to that of the 
transatlantic slave trade at the same time. 

The slaves were employed as fishermen, sailors, 
harbor and dock workers, and household servants, 
but most worked as agricultural laborers growing 
foodstuffs for local consumption and small quantities 
of tropical commodities for export. Like slaveowners 
elsewhere, Mauritian colonists tended to stereotype 
the slaves in their midst. Accordingly, Indians and 
Malays, who were perceived as being less suited to 
physical labor than other slaves, were often employed 
as domestic servants and skilled craftsmen while 
slaves of African and Malagasy origin frequently 
worked as field hands. 

Inclusion in the British Empire ended the legal slave 
trade for Mauritius. Development of the colony’s 
sugar industry during the early-nineteenth century en- 
sured, however, that demands for servile labor re- 
mained high, and the island became the center of a no- 
torious clandestine slave trade that lasted until the 
mid-1820s. Contemporary observers estimated that 
30,000 or more slaves were introduced illegally from 
Madagascar and the East African coast between 1811 
and the mid-1820s. To suppress this trade, British au- 
thorities mounted antislave naval patrols and negoti- 
ated treaties banning slave exportation from Mada- 
gascar. When slavery was formally abolished on 
February 1, 1835, there were 66,613 slaves on Mauri- 
tius, and like emancipated slaves elsewhere in the 
British Empire, they were required to serve their for- 
mer masters as “apprentices” for up to six years be- 
fore they became completely free. 

Like other plantation colonies, in the late-eigh- 
teenth and early-nineteenth centuries there was a rise 
of a free population of color on Mauritius composed 
of free colored immigrants, many of whom came orig- 
inally from the French possessions in India; manumit- 
ted slaves; and their descendants. By 1830, free per- 
sons of color made up almost one-fifth of the island’s 
total population and controlled perhaps 20 percent or 
more of the colony’s gross domestic product. Their 
economic resources subsequently allowed the free col- 
ored community to thwart attempts to drive ex-ap- 
prentices back onto sugar estates after the apprentice- 
ship system ended on March 31, 1839. 

—Richard B. Allen 
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MESOPOTAMIA 


—_ he primary word for slave in ancient 

a eae ° ° : 

Ce Mesopotamia (the area of the Tigris-Eu- 
phrates River valley) was wardum (Sumer 
ian, arad), an Akkadian word that designated not only 
a Slave but also someone who was in some sense de- 
pendent upon another. Thus, all the king’s subjects, in- 
cluding his high officials, were considered to a certain 
extent to be his slaves. There were also temple slaves 
(Akkadian, shirkum), whose status was hereditary. In 
the first millennium, a number of specialized terms 
were also used to designate certain types of slaves. 

Throughout most of Mesopotamian history (c. 
3500-100 B.c.), there existed three types of labor: in- 
dependent labor of free peasants and craftsmen, labor 
of the semifree populace (mushkénum), and slave 
labor. In Mesopotamia, slavery was a form of personal 
dependence and an economic necessity, and the slave 
was deprived the means of production available to 
other segments of the population. 

Slavery as an institution probably appeared in 
Mesopotamia in the late-fourth millennium B.c. The 
earliest slave source was probably captured prisoners 
of war, many of whom labored in the construction of 
canals, roads, and public buildings. But there were 
never great masses of slaves in Mesopotamia, even 
though there was never any shortage of prisoners of 
war. It appears that the state organization and econ- 
omy were too underdeveloped to control large num- 
bers of slaves. Most slave labor was thus confined to 
the domestic sphere, which required less supervision. 

Many native peoples were relegated to debt-slavery, 
a circumstance usually limited by law to a specific pe- 
riod of time (normally three to six years). This practice 
apparently had become obsolete to some extent by the 
first millennium B.c. A man’s children were also sold 
into slavery if he could not pay his debts. The Middle 
Assyrian laws (c. 1200 B.c.) allowed brothers to sell 
sisters into debt-slavery, and on at least one occasion, 
some citizens of Nippur, an ancient city of Babylonia, 
sold their children to moneylenders to pay off the in- 
vading army of the Babylonian king Nabopolassar 
(625 B.C.). In the third and second millennia B.c., some 
people who could not feed their young children aban- 
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doned them at city walls or in baskets on the river so 
that others could take and either adopt them or make 
them slaves. A monarch could issue an edict releasing 
those (and their families) who had become debt-slaves. 
For example, the Babylonian monarch Ammisaduqa 
in the seventeenth century B.C. released all in his king- 
dom who had been reduced to debt-slavery. 

Free persons could become slaves if they violated 
the law. In the third millennium B.c. Sumerian civi- 
lization, thieves were turned over to their victims to 
become slaves, and the wives and children of con- 
victed murderers were also enslaved. There appears to 
have been a difference in the institution of slavery in 
the first millennium B.c., as slaves then were allowed 
to remain with their families and reproduce, thus re- 
plenishing the slave population. 

Temple slavery was a thriving institution through- 
out Mesopotamian history. By the Old Babylonian pe- 
riod (c. 2000-1600 B.c.), devout masters often would 
dedicate their slaves for temple service. In the Late 
Babylonian period (eighth to sixth centuries B.c.), a 
main source of temple slaves was the dedication of 
prisonérs of war to the temple. There is a text of the 
same period, during the reign of Nabonidus (r. 556— 
539 B.C.), which records that a widow dedicated her 
two children to the Eanna Temple at Uruk so that they 
might not starve. : 

Domestic slave labor reached a higher level of com- 
plexity in southern Mesopotamia during the first mil- 
lennium B.c. Wealthy families owned a comparatively 
greater number of slaves (some as many as 100) than 
in previous periods, and it was not unusual for a mid- 
dle-class person to own as many as 5 slaves. 

Throughout Mesopotamian history, slaves were 
considered immovable property. They were thus trans- 
ferred by inheritance, deposited as security, and in- 
cluded in dowries. Slaves were typically branded, but 
in Assyria the slaves’ ears were often pierced instead. 
Escape attempts by slaves were not uncommon. The 
laws of Eshnunna (early second millennium B.c.) stip- 
ulated a fine of double the slave’s value for someone 
who stole or concealed a slave (Laws 49-50). The 
laws of Lipit-Ishtar in the same period made a citizen 
who harbored a slave return him to his master within 
a month and pay 25 shekels of silver (Law 12). The 
average slave’s price rose from 10 to 15 shekels in late- 
third-millennium-B.c. Sumer to about 50-60 shekels 
in the Late Babylonian period. 

Although slaves were considered mere chattel, they 
appeared to have greater freedom in Babylonia in the 
first millennium B.c. than in other periods. Slaves at 
that time were able to rent fields and other items from 
their masters or from other persons. Many slaves 
owned their own house and some movable property, 
engaged in economic activity, ran taverns, and taught 
various trades. They could appear as witnesses, plain- 


tiffs, and defendants in court; have their own personal 
seals; purchase their own slaves; and even hire other 
individuals to work in their households. 

A slave could receive manumission only from his 
master and could be freed by a legal contract, a court 
edict, or a ritual of purification of the slave. Often the 
slave received his freedom by being adopted by his 
master, mostly when the owner was elderly and had 
no heirs. One text from Assyria (c. 1800 B.C.) states 
that an adopted former slave was required to support 
and obey his former masters until their deaths, at 
which time he received certain movable and immov- 
able properties. 

—Mark W. Chavalas 
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MESTIZAJE 


ace mixture or miscegenation (mestizaje in 
FR Spanish) occurred as a result of the cohab- 
itation and sometimes marriage of Euro- 
peans, Native Americans, and Africans in the Americas 
and the Caribbean. Although Europeans in the New 
World sought to maintain two societies—white and In- 
dian—the introduction of millions of African slaves 
dramatically altered the two-tier racial system. Increas- 
ingly, race mixture resulted in the creation of several 
racial categories developed in order to maintain white 
superiority at the top of the race-based pyramid. 
Throughout the New World, however, to varying 
degrees, race mixture undermined social domination 
by Europeans and their descendants. In Spanish Amer- 
ica, interracial liaisons and marriages among Euro- 
peans, Native Americans, and Africans produced mul- 
tiracial societies throughout the New World, most 
notably in Cuba, Peru, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, and 
North America. In Brazil, miscegenation led to the ex- 
tensive blurring of racial lines between Europeans and 
Africans. Mestizaje in English America and the French 
colonies also caused the emergence of large mulatto 
and Creole groups, many of which served as buffer 
zones between whites and slaves. Race mixture was 
perhaps more common in the Caribbean as European 
males frequently took female slaves as sexual partners. 


Overall, miscegenation led to acculturation by all 
groups and when combined with economic growth, 
engendered flexibility. Thus, despite many legal, 
racial, and cultural restrictions, many biracial persons 
rose to high levels of respectability. 

—Jackie R. Booker 
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MEXICO, INDIGENOUS SLAVERY 


slavery were similar in concept, including, of 
course, the Indians in Mexico. Both styles 
shared the notion of “rights in person,” which meant 
that slaves were not mere property and that there were 
certain family ties and duties between master and 
slave, like a father-son relationship. The European 
concept of slavery is based on the idea of the slaves’ 
lack of judgment, inherited by either birth or nature. 
In pre-Hispanic Mexico, the words teguiyotl and 
tlacoyotl implied a type of compulsory work done for 
another person but not involving the ownership of the 
individual. There were two main causes why one 
could become enslaved: as a social punishment against 
an offender and as a result of economic necessity when 
an individual had to sell himself into slavery in order 
to feed his family. In the first case, delinquent debts or 
tributes, drunkenness, unredeemed gambling, juvenile 
disobedience, burglary, and homicide could bring slav- 
ery to the transgressor. In the second, only emergency 
situations, like extreme starvation, compelled an indi- 
vidual to sell himself or another family member to ob- 
tain food. The Aztec held a special banquet to legalize 
one’s entrance into slavery, and at that time, the slave’s 
ears were perforated as a perpetual sign of his 
bondage. The Aztec freed the offspring of slaves, but 
Mayan descendants continued being slaves until they 
could pay their price by their own means. 
Occasionally, the terms slave and captive over- 
lapped, but there were distinct meanings to each sta- 
tus. War captives were eventually sacrificed to the 
gods whereas slaves could not be sold without their 
consent and had the right and the opportunity to re- 
deem themselves in case of bad behavior before being 
sacrificed. Slaves maintained rights like family, citizen- 
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ship, property, and the possibility to buy slaves and get 
married during slavery just as if they were free. Slaves 
had many avenues available to gain their liberty, in- 
cluding marriage to a free person, the master’s death, 
paying money for himself, substituting himself for an- 
other family member, fleeing from the master to the 
king’s palace, or conversion to Christianity. Among the 
Maya, someone marrying a slave also became a slave, 
and the same was true for the offspring. The only pos- 
sibility for obtaining freedom was through paying for 
themselves. Finally, there was a ceremony in which a 
slave was recognized as a free person anew, which con- 
sisted of a feast at which the slave was naked, took a 
bath, and dressed in new clothes. He was then pre- 
sented to a chief governor who explained he had been 
liberated because of his abilities and good behavior; 
thus he became a free man. 

With Mexico’s conquest, Indian slavery underwent 
some changes, primarily because the Spanish took ad- 
vantage of misunderstandings about the differences 
between Indian and European slavery. Slavery and en- 
comienda were the two systems of economic and po- 
litical relationships that dominated Indian life in New 
Spain during the sixteenth century. Initially, according 
to Spanish law, only cannibals or those Indians who 
resisted Christianity were appropriate subjects of slav- 
ery, which existed as punishment. 

Another device used during the Spanish conquest to 
get slaves was the requerimiento, a juridical statement 
that asked submission to Christianity and Spanish 
law. If submission was not forthcoming, which com- 
monly occurred, the conquistadors had the right to en- 
slave the “rebel Indian.” But if Indians accepted the 
requerimiento, they were subject to the encomienda 
system, a kind of compulsory servitude. In addition, 
all individuals considered slaves by Indians remained 
in that condition under Spanish rule. Indian slaves 
were the main laborers in mines, on haciendas, as 
sheepherders, in building, and in obrajes (“small fac- 
tories”) between 1521 and 1540. 

In the 1530s, Bartolomé de Las Casas, among oth- 
ers, challenged the theological justification of Indian 
slavery and asked for its abolition and the importation 
of the stronger black slaves to replace the Indian 
slaves. In 1542, the Leyes Nuevas, or New Laws, en- 
forced by the Spanish crown prohibited the most com- 
mon forms of Indian slavery. Yet that form of slavery 
survived during the process of northern expansion be- 
cause of the continuous state of war. 

—Nora Reyes Costilla 
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MFECANE 


= he term Mfecane comes from the Xhosa 

ca words ukufaca (“to be thin from hunger”) 

and fetcani (“starving intruders”) and is 

used to refer to the period of great disruption and 

population dislocation in southern Africa’s interior in 

the 1820s and 1830s. That period is also known by 
the Sotho word difaqgane: 

Historians have much debated the causes and na- 
ture of the Mfecane. Nineteenth-century writers de- 
picted it as a period of'chaos and barbarism caused by 
the aggressive expansion of the Zulu state under its 
ruler Shaka and the raids of the breakaway Ndebele 
(Matabele) people under their ruler Mzilikazi across 
the Drakensberg Mountains, through the high-veld in- 
terior, and into modern Zimbabwe. Depictions of 
African devastation and depopulation gave white set- 
tlers a justification for colonizing a region they de- 
picted as empty wasteland. 

In the 1960s, historians portrayed the Mfecane 
more positively as a period of nation building, a “rev- 
olution in Bantu Africa” in which Shaka played a cen- 
tral role as founder of Natal’s Zulu state while 
Moshoeshoe created the Sotho kingdom in the high 
veld as self-defense against the Zulu. Some writers also 
suggested that Shaka was able to expand his power 
and resources by controlling the ivory trade to the 
Natal coast and Delagoa Bay (site of the capital of 
Mozambique, Maputo). 

More recent scholarly work has challenged these 
Zulu-centered explanations. For instance, archaeolog- 
ical evidence shows that drought and environmental 
changes in the late-eighteenth century caused _in- 
creased competition for land and water and encour- 
aged the migration of farmers and cattle herders 
throughout the region. 

The most controversial explanation comes from 
historian Julian Cobbing. He has proposed that white 
traders and colonists invented the very notion of the 
Mfecane to disguise their illegal slave-trading activities 
and that their demands for forced labor caused much 
of the disruption. The activities and demands came 
from several directions: from Portuguese and Brazilian 
slavers in Mozambique’s Delagoa Bay region, whose 
activities spread southward; from Dutch and British 
farmers of the expanding Cape Colony’s eastern fron- 
tier, who required indentured farm workers after the 
external slave trade ended in 1808; and from the Gri- 
qua people (descended from indigenous pastoralist 
communities), whose interior raids provided 
“refugee” laborers for the colonists of the northern 
Cape Colony. In other words, the emergence of the 
Zulu kingdom and other African states resulted from 
the disruption but did not cause it. 

Cobbing’s proposal has been criticized on several 


grounds. African nationalists claim that it denies 
Shaka’s active achievements as a nation builder, there 
is little indication that the demand for slaves from Del- 
agoa Bay was high before the 1820s, and evidence for 
Griqua and Cape colonist slave raiding has not yet 
been convincingly linked to the Mfecane in Natal or 
the high veld. Nonetheless, the debate has made histo- 
rians much more aware of various forms of inden- 
tured and forced labor existing’‘in the southern African 
interior in the early-nineteenth century. 

—Nigel Worden 
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MIDDLE ASSYRIAN LAWS 


p he Middle Assyrian laws are a collection 
Ca of laws known primarily from 14 
cuneiform tablets found at the site of the 
Assyrian capital Assur or Ashur (modern Qal’at 
Shergat). According to most scholars, the collection 
was compiled during the reign of King Tiglath-pileser 
I (c. 1114-1076 B.c.), but it was probably based on 
sources that were several centuries older. 

Like other ancient Near Eastern law collections, 
the Middle Assyrian laws do not constitute a compre- 
hensive legal code. Rather, they are a collection of 
rules, which may have been a record of previous leg- 
islation, a summary of current law, or a jurispruden- 
tial treatise, among other possibilities. There are few 
references to slaves, both in the laws and in contem- 
porary contracts. Although it is most probably incor- 
rect to offer from this paucity of material that slavery 
was not a major public concern, the dearth of refer- 
ences and the fragmentary state of many of the tablets 
make any general assessment of slavery in the period 
difficult. 

Nonetheless, the laws do exhibit a preoccupation 
with rank and status, and a particular stringency with 
respect to women (a pattern also observable in the 


contemporary compilation of court rules known as 
the Middle Assyrian palace decrees). A prostitute 
(barimtu) and a slave woman were to be visibly dis- 
tinguished from other women so they were prohibited 
from wearing a veil in public (Tablet A/Law 40), 
which may have emphasized their marginality or sex- 
ual availability. The anomalous esirtu, possibly a type 
of slave-concubine, could wear a veil in public if in the 
company of her mistress and could be elevated to the 
status of a wife if her master veiled her before wit- 
nesses (A/41). The sons of an esirtu inherited if the 
veiled wife had no sons. The situation of an esirtu may 
thus have been comparable to the general Near East- 
ern practice of using female slaves to provide heirs if a 
wife were childless. 

The legal status of slaves in this period exhibits the 
same inconsistencies observed in other ancient legal 
systems. In some cases, slaves were apparently consid- 
ered real property: there are brief references in the 
laws to slaves being part of an inheritance (0/2) and to 
slaves being pledged as security for debt (C/7), a prac- 
tice confirmed in several contracts. 

Like married women and children, the slave could 
transact business with the master’s property with the 
master’s explicit consent (C/9). Slaves who received 
property stolen by a wife from her husband were pun- 
ished, if the husband also chose to punish his wife, 
and were liable to “make good the theft” (A/4). If this 
latter provision meant returning the value of the 
goods, that raises the issue of whether slaves were able 
to amass property of their own. One contract speaks 
of a male slave redeeming a female slave in order to 
marry her (KAJ/7). Also notable in the laws is the re- 
moval of the ears or noses of slave miscreants, a type 
of mutilation found elsewhere in the Near Eastern 
codes. 

Like the Code of Hammurabi and the Hittite 
Code, the Middle Assyrian laws tell us much about 
the nature of slavery in some of the world’s oldest 
civilizations. 

—Duane Kriger 
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MIDDLE PASSAGE 


ee he label Middle Passage has long been 
Ga used to describe the voyage of slaving ves- 
sels from African to American ports. Be- 

ginning in the sixteenth century, this involuntary voy- 
age was taken by over 11 million people before slave 
trading ended in the nineteenth century. Voyage 
lengths could vary considerably. Gambia River slavers 
made the passage to Barbados in as little as three 
weeks while those from Angola to Virginia or Carta- 
gena might take several months. Descriptions of the 
treatment of slaves aboard ship, the terror experienced 
by the captives, and the high mortality rates on some 
of the voyages often have been used to demonstrate 
some of slavery’s worst aspects. 

Before embarking upon the transatlantic voyage, 
slaves had already endured significant trauma. Most 
had been enslaved by fellow Africans, as Europeans 
rarely ventured into the interior to capture slaves and 
purchased them from African merchants instead. 
Some slaves had been sentenced to their status for 
criminal activity, indebtedness, or religious infractions 
while others were victims of political disorders or wars 
of aggression by imperialist African nations. Prior to 
1700, over half of all slaves were prisoners of war, but 
in the eighteenth century, banditry and large-scale kid- 
napping expeditions were responsible for about two- 
thirds of the slaves delivered for coastal sale. Ex- 
hausted from long treks from the interior and crowded 
conditions of detention in pens awaiting the arrival of 
European traders, slaves were often ill because of in- 
adequate diets and fouled water supplies. Adding to 
their misery was the terror of seeing the ocean and 
hearing the pounding of the surf for the first time and 
their fear that the mysterious white men with long hair 
and strange languages might be cannibals. 

After boarding the sailing ships, the slaves faced al- 
most indescribable conditions. Although women and 
children had some freedom of movement, men were 
usually shackled in pairs. Slave traders bought pri- 
marily men because planters in the tropics preferred 
them for plantation laborers. Throughout the slave- 
trading era, men outnumbered women by about two 
to one, and children under 10 seldom constituted 
more than 10 percent of the cargo. Whenever possible, 
captains permitted slaves on deck during the day, but 
at night and during stormy weather, they faced the 
horrors of the conditions below deck. 

Olaudah Equiano, an eighteenth-century slave 
from the Niger Delta, published an account of his tra- 
vail. He related that slaves first noticed an over- 
whelming smell when forced below deck. There was 
little breeze through portholes or ventilators, and san- 
itation facilities rarely were adequate. The resulting 
foul odor overcame Equiano, as it did countless oth- 
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ers, who not only became ill but also found it difficult 
to eat amid the horrid stench. It became common 
knowledge that one could smell a slaving vessel five 
miles downwind. 

Some captains preferred packing their slave cargoes 
more tightly than others. Below deck on most ships 
there was seldom more than S$ feet of headroom. The 
“tight packers” installed shelves to halve the head- 
room and increase the number of slaves transported. 
Eighteenth-century abolitionists circulated a diagram 
of a Liverpool slave ship named the Brookes, which 
showed a cargo of slaves barely having enough room 
to move. The captain had allotted just 2.5 feet of 
headroom and an area of only 6 feet by 16 inches for 
each man to lie down in. 

Although it is doubtful that the Brookes was typi- 
cal of most of the slave ships, even under ideal cir- 
cumstances on the “loosely packed” vessels, the space 
allotted to slaves for the passage was seldom half that 
provided for indentured servants, soldiers, and con- 
victs. By the eighteenth century, the typical slaving ves- 
sel carried about two slaves for every ton of displace- 
ment. “With slaving vessels averaging 200 tons by 
1750, the average slaving voyage had at least 400 
slaves, and several exceeded that with some carrying 
up to 700 slaves. During the years of peace in the eigh- 
teenth-century Atlantic, nearly 170 vessels carried 
slaves to colonial ports in these cramped conditions. 

The meals furnished by ship captains usually de- 
pended upon the African region where they procured 
their cargoes. They supplied plantains and manioc for 
Angolans, yams for slaves from the Bight of Biafra, 
and rice and cornmeal for those from the windward 
coast of Africa. Most captains supplemented these 
meals with boiled horsebeans and, on rare occasions, 
a small ration of meat. Two meals a day were com- 
mon, served with water. 

The cramped vessels were horrible disease environ- 
ments in which Europeans and Africans with little im- 
munity to each other’s diseases spent much time in 
close contact. Measles, malaria, leprosy, scurvy, and 
syphilis were all threats, but smallpox and dysentery 
were the biggest killers. Smallpox outbreaks could 
claim half or more of the slaves during a voyage, as 
could dysentery. Dr. Alexander Falconbridge, testify- 
ing to the British Parliament when that body was in- 
vestigating the slave trade in the late-eighteenth cen- 
tury, explained that a combination of having to keep 
slaves below deck in bad weather and an outbreak of 
dysentery created a hell of blood, mucus, and fever 
that could kill dozens. Even when it did not kill large 
numbers, the “bloody flux,” as contemporaries called 
the dysentery, often so weakened the slaves that they 
were unable to handle the harsh work environment of 
the New World plantations. Crew members also faced 
great risks, as a higher proportion of crew members 
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Woodcut made from a daguerreotype of the slave deck of the bark Wildfire, an American ship captured off Key West 
for participation in the illegal slave trade. A contemporary account noted that the slaves on this ship were considerably 
healthier than most slaves at this stage of the voyage because 600 slaves had been shipped in a vessel that normally 
accommodated 1,000. 





than the slaves died during the Middle Passage; on 
English slave ships in the late-eighteenth century, 
nearly 22 percent of the crew members died, mostly as 
they obtained cargoes along the African coast. 

Most slave ships had at least one doctor on board. 
The better ones could do little more than urge captains 
to keep the holds as clean as possible, to provide the 
slaves with ample opportunities for exercise and fresh 
air, and to supply adequate rations of food. Some doc- 
tors used traditional herbal treatments they encoun- 
tered along the African coast. Yet, given their limited 
knowledge of hygiene and medicine, the doctors could 
do little when there was an outbreak of disease on 
board. 

Perhaps more devastating than physical ailments 
was the psychological trauma endured by some slaves. 
Slaving crews often noticed that a few slaves became 
so unresponsive that they even refused to eat. To com- 
bat this “fixed melancholy,” a depression caused by 
shock, fear, or the memory of lost home and family, 
some crews made the slaves dance on deck each day. If 
the slaves remained unresponsive, crews used threats, 
violence, and even forced feeding to keep them alive. 
Occasionally, nothing could be done, and despondent 
slaves committed suicide by leaping overboard. 

The treatment of slaves on the voyages was invari- 
ably harsh. Lashings were routine for minor infrac- 
tions, and sexual assaults on female slaves were com- 
mon. Captains hired about twice as many crew 
members for a slaving voyage as for a normal Atlantic 
crossing and had about one crewman for every 10 
slaves to feed and control the cargo. The crewmen 
were well armed because of a constant fear of slave 
mutinies, and there certainly was good reason to be 
concermed. During the eighteenth and early-nineteenth 
centuries, there were nearly 60 revolts on slave ships 
crossing from Africa to the Americas. 

As the ships neared American markets, the captains 
began preparing their cargoes for sale. They gave the 
slaves extra food rations and plenty of water to drink. 
Crews bathed and shaved the slaves, coated their skin 
with palm oil to give it a healthier looking sheen, and 
dyed the gray hair of older slaves. Some captains even 
provided tobacco and pipes to raise spirits, but it was 
too late for some. After surviving the horrors of the 
passage, perhaps 5 percent died while awaiting sale, 
and others were so weakened that they died shortly 
after being sold. 

There long has been an effort to determine the mor- 
tality rate on the Middle Passage. A few voyages ex- 
perienced very high death tolls. In 1716, the Windsor 
lost 216 of its 380 slaves before arriving in Brazil. 
Sixty-five years later, the captain of the Zong, a ship 
from Liverpool, started a voyage with 440 slaves; 60 
of them died en route to the West Indies, and 132 oth- 
ers were so sick that the captain ordered them thrown 
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overboard to collect insurance for losses at sea. Such 
catastrophes were rare. The overall mortality rate was 
about 15 percent, and the figures improved with time. 
By the late-eighteenth century, British slave ships sel- 
dom lost more than 5 percent of their cargoes. 

There are many possible explanations for the im- 
provement. With an ever-closer eye on profit margins, 
captains slowly moved away from the tight packing of 
ships. Also, doctors increasingly used citrus juices to 
combat the ravages of scurvy.. Most important, the 
vessels were better, and captains decided to market 
slaves in the closest ports, thus shortening the voyages. 
Repeatedly, scholars have shown that the determining 
factors in the mortality rate during the Middle Passage 
were distance and speed. 

Despite the ever-greater likelihood that slaves 
would survive the journey, there is no way to minimize 
its horror. The ridicule, whippings, sexual exploitation 
of women, poor rations, disease, disorientation, and 
terror combined to create a living hell for those forced 
to sail the Middle Passage. 

—Larry Gragg 
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MITA 


—_ he mita was a compulsory rotational labor 
Sa : 
e draft (corvée) system used in the Andes by 
the Incas that was later adopted for use by 
the Spanish in the New World. Members of individual 
ayllu were subject to this draft. The ayllu was the 
basic unit of Andean social organization, a kinship 
group whose members claimed descent from a com- 
mon ancestor, Each village contained several ayllu, 
each ayllu owned lands communally, and each head of 
household was assigned certain lands. Since the Inca 
empire was based upon the principal of reciprocity, 
the ayllu owed labor not only to their curacas (hered- 
itary village chiefs) but also to the Inca emperor. Ayllu 
members worked as mita laborers on a curaca’s land 
and on Inca state and church lands. 
Tasks assigned to mita laborers included clearing 
and terracing land, building roads and maintaining 


them, cleaning irrigation channels, constructing mili- 
tary fortresses, and mining. Each village also produced 
a specified amount of cloth for the state. For their ser- 
vices, the people received the right to work their com- 
munal lands, and in times of shortage or drought, im- 
perial storehouses provided grain and cloth. The Inca, 
through gifts, also redistributed goods from one re- 
gion of the empire to another. 

Conquering Spaniards adapted the mita system for 
their own use. After the encomienda labor system 
failed in the 1550s, the Spanish adopted the corvée 
system to give them wider access to a diminishing sup- 
ply of Indian laborers. Although laborers received 
token wages for their work, the mita was essentially 
an unfree labor system. Indians avoiding service or cu- 
racas failing to fill required labor quotas could be im- 
prisoned, fined, or physically punished. 

Viceroy Francisco de Toledo devised the system 
used in Peru in the 1570s. It required all able-bodied 
Indian males subjected to the mita to work for six- 
month periods, one year in seven, in the Potosi silver 
mines or the Huancavelica mercury mines. Mita la- 
borers could also be assigned to Spanish-owned work- 
shops, haciendas, or public works. Most mita laborers 
worked in the mines under such dangerous and un- 
healthful conditions that 80 percent died in their first 
year of service. Mercury, necessary for silver produc- 
tion, poisoned many Indians. Villages near the mines 
could pay the tasa, the giving of agricultural produce 
as tribute to feed the miners, instead of mita service. 
Meanwhile, great wealth accumulated in the hands of 
the Spanish mine owners. 

To escape the mita’s harsh requirements, many In- 
dians left their villages and became wage laborers ei- 
ther at the mines, where they hoped to get less dan- 
gerous jobs, or on local haciendas. Even though native 
villages lost able-bodied males, the Spaniards did not 
reduce a village’s mita obligations, which meant the 
remaining villagers spent more time in miita service. 
Hacienda wages were paid mostly in kind, and Indians 
often were allowed areas for cultivation or grazing 
within the estate. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, the 
Spaniards developed a new system designed to extract 
wealth from the Indians. The repartimiento de mer- 
cancias (“distribution of merchandise”) demanded the 
compulsory purchase of goods from district governors, 
placed more stress on Indians remaining in the tribute 
villages, and made the adoption of wage labor more 
attractive. But even free wage labor was not free for 
the Indians. On the haciendas, Indians accepted wage 
advances and ended up in debt-bondage to the Span- 
ish overlords. Still, this system was often more desir- 
able than being subject to the other tribute burdens 
placed upon native villages, as the hacienda Indian had 
job security and a plot of land for his family. Overall, 


the mita system and its consequences proved very dis- 
ruptive to the life of the ayllu and native villages. 
—Kimberly Henke Breuer 
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MONTESINOS, ANTONIO DE 


7A ntonio de Montesinos was a Dominican mis- 
LF 


sionary who served in the New World, prin- 

cipally on Hispaniola, during the early-six- 
teenth century. He was an outspoken critic of the 
abusive treatment accorded the indigenous population 
by early Spanish colonizers, and his denunciations led 
directly to the Spanish crown’s first systematic attempt 
to institute protection for the Indians on legal, moral, 
and spiritual grounds. 

The society of conquest established in the New 
World led inevitably to the exploitation of the native 
population, the main vehicle for which, in the aftermath 
of Columbus’s voyages, was an institution known as the 
encomienda system—a grant, or allocation, of labor 
made to individuals (encomenderos) by the crown or its 
agents. To command such labor was deemed the nat- 
ural right of the conqueror over the conquered. 

Indians under the encomienda system were theoret- 
ically afforded certain protection as “free” people— 
they were to be treated with respect, Christianized, 
taught orderly habits of work, could not be bought or 
sold, and were to pay tribute only as other subjects of 
the monarch did. In practice, these protections went 
unobserved. The encomenderos, in the tradition of 
European contact with Africa, assumed slavery’s legit- 
imacy and operated accordingly. 

Thus, the early form of encomienda employed by 
the Spanish to mobilize Indian labor could scarcely be 
distinguished from slavery. It entailed forced labor, ex- 
acted under extremely harsh conditions, and tribute in 
the form of food and goods. By the early 1500s, the 
entire native population of Hispaniola and the neigh- 
boring islands had been made subject to this system. 
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Nevertheless, the atrocities perpetrated against the 
Indians did not go unprotested. Indeed, the protests 
mounted. Their source was generally the church and 
In particular the missionary friars who were charged 
with the task of evangelizing the native population 
and converting it to Christianity. Among the voices 
raised in opposition to the encomenderos, the most 
powerful—in the early 1500s—belonged to Antonio 
de Montesinos. 

In 1511, Montesinos delivered the first of several 
sermons in which he condemned the unjust enslave- 
ment of the Indians on Hispaniola and their brutal 
treatment by the Spanish. The sermons provoked 
strong opposition among the colonists, and Mon- 
tesinos was summoned to Spain to defend his position. 
There he elaborated upon the evils of the encomienda, 
as currently practiced, and called for greater protec- 
tion to be given the Indians. The crown, after convok- 
ing a council of jurists to deliberate the issue, became 
convinced of the need for reform. The result was the 
promulgation in 1512 of the Laws of Burgos 
(amended in 1513), a code of Spanish-Indian relations 
that attempted to ameliorate the condition of the In- 
dians and to curb the excesses of the labor system. 

Also instituted in 1512 as part of the reform move- 
ment inspired by Montesinos was the requerimiento, a 
document that would-be conquistadors were obliged 
to carry with them and read to the Indians, calling 
upon them to acknowledge the pope as their spiritual 
leader and the king as their temporal head. Following 
his 1512 visit, Montesinos made three more trips to 
Spain in defense of the Indians, in 1515, 1522-1524, 
and 1527. 

—Russ Davidson 
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MONTESQUIEU, CHARLES 
LOUIS DE SECONDAT 
(1689-1755) 


i he writings of Charles Louis de Secondat, 
Ha baron de la Bréde et de Montesquieu, are 
foundational to modern political culture, 
and his ideas on slavery are representative of French 
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Enlightenment thought. His ideas—like the doctrine 
of separation of powers—were basic to the legal order 
that emerged from the American and French Revolu- 
tions. His attempt to derive a set of human laws based 
on a historical understanding of all civilizations was 
also an important precursor to the human sciences. 

Montesquieu wrote three major works: Lettres per- 
sanes (1/21), Considérations sur les causes de Iq 
grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence (1734), 
and De l’esprit des lois (1748). The first is presented 
as several letters written by two Persian visitors to 
Paris; through their eyes, Montesquieu criticized and 
described his society and theirs. The work is both a 
critique of the hypocrisy of Parisian habits and a de- 
scription of what Montesquieu saw as the ingrained 
despotism of the Orient. In his second work, he de- 
scribed the rise and fall of the Roman Empire and the- 
orized about the different forms of government possi- 
ble within human societies. 

His most influential work, De l’esprit des lois (The 
spirit of the laws), argues for the separation of powers 
in government and laid the foundation for the French 
constitution of 1791. It is this work that contains 
Montesquieu’s most sustained discussion of slavery, 


which is tied to his larger theory of climatic variation. 
Montesquieu was an early armchair anthropologist, 
using the writings of European travelers to Asia, 
Africa, and the New World to develop a general de- 
scription of “Laws in Relation to the Nature of the 
Climate” (Bk. 14). 

Montesquieu believed that, physiologically, colder 
climates breed courageous and hardworking people 
who lack physical sensitivity;-in contrast, warm cli- 
mates encourage laziness but also heighten the senses 
and therefore the passions. These differences vary 
from one extreme—“You must flay a Muscovite alive 
to make him feel”—to the other, where the heat of the 
climate creates a society with “no curiosity, no noble 
enterprize, no generous sentiment,” where “indolence 
constitutes the utmost happiness,” and where “slavery 
is more supportable than the force and vigor of mind 
necessary for human conduct” (Bk. 14, Chap. 2). For 
Montesquieu, these differences were not immutable; 
legislation should’ struggle against the vices created by 
climates, and education can transform people for the 
better. 

In Book 15 of De esprit des lois, Montesquieu was 
harshly critical of slavery and its defenders, claiming 
that “the state of slavery is bad of its own nature: it is 
neither useful to the master nor the slave.” The slave is 
drained of virtue, and the master becomes accustomed 
to “the want of all moral virtues” and grows “fierce, 
hasty, severe, choleric, voluptuous and cruel” (Chap. 
1). Selling oneself is a breach of natural law as serious 
as suicide: “The liberty of every citizen constitutes a 
part of the public liberty; and in a democratical state is 
even part of the sovereignty. To sell one’s citizenship is 
so repugnant to all reason, as to be scarce supposcable 
in any man.” In a footnote, Montesquieu made it clear 
that he was referring to “slavery in a strict sense, as 
formerly among the Romans, and at present in our 
colonies” (Chap. 2). Harshly critical of the use of con- 
version to Christianity as a justification for slavery 
(Chap. 4), he satirized as irrational the arguments pre- 
sented by eighteenth-century defenders of slavery 
(Chap. 5). 

Montesquieu’s polemic on the evils inherent in 
breaking natural law was less virulent when he related 
it to the problem of labor in different climates. Here, 
again, he was clearly referring to the sugar colonies of 
the Antilles. “There are countries where the excess of 
heat enervates the body,” he noted, “and renders men 
so slothful and dispirited, that nothing but the fear of 
chastisement can oblige them to perform any labori- 
ous duty: slavery is there more reconcilable to reason” 
(Chap. 7). He argued, as he did in his general discus- 
sion of climatic variation, for the relativity of oppres- 
sion; slavery is more acceptable in a despotic society 
where everyone is already subject to tyranny. He re- 
mained ambivalent in his philosophy of the problem: 


“But as all men are born equal, slavery must be ac- 
counted unnatural, tho’? in some countries it be 
founded on natural reason; and a wide difference 
ought to be made betwixt such countries and those 
where even natural reason rejects it, as in Europe, 
where it has been so happily abolished” (Chap. 7). 

Although accepting that in some climates “natural 
reason” could justify slavery against “natural law,” 
Montesquieu finally argued that in most places, and 
with the proper machines, “even the most laborious 
works” would be better performed by freemen. He 
suggested that slavery could cede everywhere to such 
free labor: “Possibly there is not that climate upon 
earth, where the most laborious services might not, 
with proper encouragement, be performed by 
freemen” (Chap. 7). Again, though, a sense of the dif- 
ference among people—a difference created by bad 
legislation—imbues the succeeding paragraph: “Bad 
laws having made lazy men; they have been reduced to 
slavery, because of their laziness.” In the final chapters 
of Book 15, Montesquieu described the different 
forms of slavery, argued for the humane treatment of 
slaves, and discussed the political dangers posed by 
slavery. 

In his attempt to apply a set of universal laws to the 
variety of human cultures, Montesquieu helped define 
the culture of the Enlightenment and the political in- 
stitutions that emerged from it. His engagement with 
the problem of slavery was the foundation for the 
French antislavery movement of the late-eighteenth 
century and embodies the contradictions the political 
actors of the French Revolution encountered in in- 
cluding the problem of slavery under the mantle of 
freedom. 

—Laurent Dubois 
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MORAVIAN SLAVES 


oravian slaves were African Americans 
a purchased by missionaries affiliated 
with the Unitas Fratrum or Moravian 


Brethren. Although we associate missionaries with 
abolition and the emancipation movements that swept 
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the Atlantic world, it was not uncommon for mission- 
aries and mission societies to rent laborers and/or to 
purchase involuntary slave labor. Such was the case 
with the Moravian Brethren. 

The Moravian Brethren were one of the first 
Protestant denominations to establish colonial mis- 
sions, founding sites in Greenland, South America, 
North America, and the West Indies during the early- 
eighteenth century. The brethren began renting labor 
power and then purchasing enslaved blacks soon after 
establishing settlements in North America and the 
West Indies. 

The labor shortage during initial stages of mission- 
community formation was acute, and Moravians fre- 
quently rented labor to perform tasks like clearing 
fields. The patterns of hiring labor led to purchasing 
slaves and to the baptism and inclusion of enslaved 
Africans as members of Moravian communities. Slave 
purchases were intended to promote self-sufficiency 
and secure a Moravian community’s integrity in the 
face of expansion and possible inclusion within non- 
Moravian settlements. Precisely when the transition 
from hired labor to slave purchases occurred, and 
whether it reflected official Moravian policy, remains 
unclear. That it occurred is well documented, and that 
baptism and enslavement presented a contradiction 
did not go unnoticed by the brethren and others. The 
religious reformer and Moravian leader Count Niko- 
laus Ludwig von Zinzendorf reportedly stated to 
Moravian slaves that the brethren were concerned 
with spiritual rather than physical freedom. 

If the Moravian Brethren could gloss over such 
contradictions in North America, they were not as 
successful in island societies like Jamaica. Although 
they were invited by local planters, organizing an oe- 
conomy (“local economy”) of interdependent and 
gender-specific choirs, or households, in Jamaica was 
a formidable task. Carmel, the Moravian settlement in 
Jamaica and the counterpart of Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Salem, North Carolina, was established in 
1754 as both a residence and a functioning cattle 
ranch. As in North America, single brethren were re- 
placed by married couples, and Carmel became a 
home away from home for 25 Moravians and 30 en- 
slaved Africans. The brethren raised livestock, culti- 
vated provisions, and sold or jobbed their slaves’ labor 
to support themselves and provide the time to work 
and proselytize among the blacks. 

In this settlement, described as a “dismal begin- 
ning” and a “blot” by Moravian historians, the Mora- 
vians found that patterns established in North Amer- 
ica were not so easily reproduced in Jamaica. 
Although sympathetic planters had invited the 
brethren to come, Jamaica was a plantation society in 
which a European minority dominated an African ma- 
jority. Fearing that preaching would upset the status 
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quo, most planters denied or limited the brethren’s ac- 
cess to their estates. On the other hand, the Mora- 
vians’ reliance upon slave labor had equally dire con- 
sequences. None of Carmel’s slaves became 
congregation members, and fewer than 100 out of sev- 
eral thousand slaves on local estates had been baptized 
by the turn of the nineteenth century. 

The Jamaica mission was deemed a failure until the 
1820s when slave labor was disallowed and Carmel 
was sold. With the aid of native helpers such as Robert 
Peart and George Lewis, the Moravians in Jamaica 
then established a series of new and far more success- 
ful mission communities. 


—John W. Pulis 
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MOREAU DE ST: MERY, 
LOUIS MEDERIC 
(1750-1819) 


pe. lawyer and judge, Louis Médéric Moreau de 
oF 
CA st. Mery is best remembered for his De- 
scription of Colonial St. Domingue (1796), 
an important source for historians of Saint Domingue. 
Born in Fort-de-France, Martinique, Moreau studied 
law in Paris and practiced in Cap-Frangais, Saint 
Domingue, where he later became a judge. In 1780, he 
became a member of the island’s Conseil Supérieur, 
and as such, he had the opportunity to travel through- 
out the French Antilles, gathering information for his 
later writings. In the early 1780s, Louis XVI called 
him to Paris to publish a book on colonial legislation 
for officials in France and the colonies, published in 
six volumes as the Loix et constitutions (1784-1790 
[Laws and constitutions)). 

Moreau was active in the early years of the French 
Revolution; as president of the electors of Paricssite 
spoke to Louis XVI on behalf of the city. His house 
was a gathering place for Creole representatives in 
Paris, and he was a delegate for Martinique in the 


National Assembly. In this role, he delivered a speech 
in December 1789 defending the need for a distinct set 
of laws for the colonies created by people who under- 
stood the climate and the culture—a common claim 
among whites resistant to the full application of re- 
publican ideals in the Antilles. As the French Revolu- 
tion radicalized, Moreau was attacked and then im- 
prisoned as a counterrevolutionary. He managed to 
escape with his family and his manuscripts to exile in 
the United States. There, he settled in Philadelphia, 
where he established a bookstore and publishing 
house that became a center for the community of 
refugees from Saint Domingue in the city. 

During his exile, he first published a book on the 
Spanish part of Saint Domingue in 1793, and in 1797, 
he published his description of the French part of the 
island. The latter work presents a general history of 
the colony, including descriptions of daily life and cul- 
ture among whites, people of color, and slaves. No- 
table is a description of the danse Vaudoux (“voodoo 
dance”), one of the earliest descriptions of the Haitian 
religion, and another passage that ascribes names to 
120 different outcomes of miscegenation or mixed 
marriages. Both passages are commonly quoted and 
referred to in histories and novels about colonial Saint 
Domingue. Most of the work contains a detailed de- 
scription of the colony in the form of a walking tour. 
Among Moreau’s other publications was the 1797 
Traité de la danse (Traits of the dance), a work that 
compared the dances of different cultures. 

Moreau returned to France in the late 1790s and 
worked as the official historian in the colonial min- 
istry, which allowed him to collect the documents and 
maps that now compose the Fonds Moreau de St. 
Mery in the French Archives Nationales. Until his 
death in 1819, he worked on various manuscripts 
about the history of the Americas, which he never 
published. His legacy is a rich series of writings and 
archives that are central for the study of colonial Saint 
Domingue. 

—Laurent Dubois 
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MORET LAW 
(1870) 


_ egismundo Moret, a member of the Spanish 
Ant Abolitionist Society and the minister for 
colonial affairs in the Spanish government 
formed after the liberal revolution of 1868, was the 
sponsor of a law that contemplated the gradual elimi- 
nation of slavery. The Moret Law, approved by the 
Spanish Cortes (or Parliament) in 1870, was largely a 
response on the part of the Spanish government to in- 
dependence-minded Cubans, as an uneasy alliance of 
abolitionists and slaveowners in Cuba had promised 
freedom to black slaves if they helped the rebel cause 
there. 

Article 1 of the Moret Law proclaimed free all chil- 
dren born of slave mothers after the law’s publication 
on June 23, 1870. This was the so-called vientres Ii- 
bres, or free wombs, clause. All slaves born after Sep- 
tember 1868 would be purchased by the state from 
their owners at the price of 125 pesos per child, but 
only after the insurrection ceased. Slaves aged 60 or 
older would be freed, but their owners would not be 
compensated. The law gave freedom to all slaves help- 
ing the Spanish side in the war, and the state still 
promised monetary reparations to loyal slaveowners 
whose slaves joined the Spanish army. 

Other provisions included taking a census of the 
slave populations in Puerto Rico and Cuba. Enslaved 
persons not inscribed in the census by their masters 
were declared automatically free. Different legal cate- 
gories of enslavement were created, such as 
coartacion, self-purchase by slaves, which gave some 
slaves rights to keep part of their earnings, seek work 
for themselves, and change masters of their own ac- 
cord. The emancipados, enslaved persons found in 
captured slave ships but still owned by the state, were 
also promised freedom. 

Proslavery plantation owners pressured Cuba’s 
governor into delaying, first, the publication of the 
law for two months and, then, its implementation 
until 1872. They argued that the law lacked proper 
regulations and a reliable slave census. The provision 
freeing unlisted slaves was largely ignored by owners 
and authorities alike, and the law’s application was 
generally ineffectual, since the enforcing juntas pro- 
tectoras, committees for the protection of freed and 
yet-to-be-freed slaves, were dominated by proslavery 
planters. Freed slaves found their mobility limited and 
that they were in monetary debt to their former mas- 
ters. Appeals for mistreatment and other illegal acts 
committed by owners were met with delays and out- 
right stalling. Of the almost 290,000 slaves listed in 
1871, only 32,000 had been freed in compliance with 
the law by 1877, and it was not until the end of the 
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Ten Years War (1868-1878) between Cuban insur- 
gents and Spain that many slaves on both sides of the 
conflict gained their freedom. 

Recognizing the failure of the Moret Law very 
early, Puerto Rican representatives in the Spanish 
Cortes gained approval in 1873 of a law abolishing 
slavery in Puerto Rico alone. The coup d’état that 
ended the first Spanish republic in 1874 placed the ap- 
plication of the Moret Law into legal limbo, and it 
was replaced in 1880 by the law of Patronato, which 
proclaimed the gradual abolition of Cuban slavery 
over an eight-year period. Pressure from abolitionists, 
generalized slave flight, and the threat of insurrection 
by black slaves forced the Spanish government to pro- 
claim the total abolition of slavery in 1886. By then, 
only 25,000 slaves still remained in bondage. : 

—Baltasar Fra-Molinero 
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MORTALITY OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE 


of By erhaps the most grisly aspect of the ac- 


knowledged horrors of the slave trade was 

the high rate of mortality encountered dur- 
ing the Middle Passage, the transatlantic voyage, from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. In the years 
since the slave trade ceased, the atrocities and abuses 
aboard ship have been vividly recalled from the ac- 
counts penned by repentant slavers and slaves who 
contributed to the abolitionist press. 

Although it can be assumed that transportation of 
human chattel has always involved considerable casu- 
alties, owing to a certain neglect of the cargo that con- 
tributes to the profitability of such enterprises, reliable 
qualitative data are not available for periods prior to 
relatively recent history. There are data, however, for 
the Islamic trans-Saharan slave trade, which surely ri- 
valed the transatlantic trade’s rates of disease and 
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death. Numerous analyses of existing records from the 
various sources provide a view of the brutal Middle 
Passage that is more objective, complete, and compre- 
hensive than was available earlier. 

The voyage into bondage was harsh from capture 
to market, and death was an ever-present factor at 
each stage in the journey. The overland journey from 
the interior of Africa was a forced march and claimed 
the lives of many of the recently subjugated before 
they even reached the coast; there are several reports 
of slaves being, “buried on the road” by Royal African 
Company agents in the early-eighteenth century. Eu- 
ropean forts and factories offered the next grim venue. 
Slaves would be stored in underground facilities, 
called “truncks,” to reduce the possibility of escape. 
These festering holes, where the slaves dwelled in their 
own excrement, were confined, damp, and poorly 
ventilated. The sick would not be quarantined from 
the healthy, and many slaves perished even before they 
were taken aboard ship. | 

The overcrowded hold offered no improvement for 
the already debilitated slaves. Crews of slavers had to 
keep.vigilant watch when the cargo was brought on 
deck for exercise and meals to prevent individuals 
from casting themselves overboard to escape their 
dreadful conditions. Historical accounts attest to the 
poor sanitary conditions of the ships’ holds: it was 
claimed that once a ship had made the Middle Pas- 
sage, the lingering stench of the hold made it unfit for 
any other service. During the era of British suppres- 
sion of the trade, it was further claimed that one could 
identify a slaver easily by the trail of sharks that fol- 
lowed the vessel awaiting the bodies to be cast over. 

Numerous afflictions could claim lives during the 
weeks or even months that it could take to reach the 
Americas. Diseases from Europe and Africa affected 
both cargo and crew alike. Smallpox, malaria, scurvy, 
dysentery, ophthamalia (conjunctivitis), and various 
“fevers” are the ailments most commonly reported by 
ship’s surgeons. Other factors that contributed to slave 
mortality in transit were complications that resulted 
from physical abuse, overcrowding, and, most com- 
monly, malnutrition. 

Slave-trading companies made efforts to improve 
the quality of the transport of slaves and thereby de- 
crease their capital losses, but the efforts were to little 
avail. Regulations were enacted that set standards for 
a ratio of slaves per ton of a given vessel and also to 
improve ventilation, but no mandates were ever set for 
minimum requirements of food and drink during the 
passage. Efforts to improve shipboard sanitation were 
grossly inadequate, exemplified by such futile mea- 
sures as rinsing the hold with vinegar or citrus juice to 
disinfect it. Even when a surgeon was present aboard 
ship, he was generally helpless to combat any disease 
that might break out and had no control over the con- 


, ditions that the slaves were kept in prior to their being 
put on board ship. 

The responsibility for cargo and crew fell upon the 
captain, and his best chance for a successful voyage 
depended ultimately on the fastest possible passage, 
reducing the time for incubation and spread of disease 
as well as consumption of the meager stores. The 
docking of the vessel did not always mean safety, how- 
ever: colonial agents frequently-reported high rates of 
mortality among recently arrived slaves, many of 
whom died in the interim between unloading and the 
day of the sale. 

Various analyses of documents have produced nu- 
merous figures concerning the mortality of the slave 
trade for several periods. There was an apparent de- 
clining trend on British vessels, from a loss of 23.5 
percent in 1680-1688 to an average of 4.0 percent 
during the last decade of the trade’s legality, and ves- 
sels of other nations had similar declines (Sheridan, 
1985). Mortality rates as high as 40 percent have been 
figured for periods in the nineteenth century, but evi- 
dence does not support that deregulation of the trade 
was at fault. Some statistical analyses have shown that 
regional variations of the sources of the slaves and 
also the seasonality of the trade were among the most 
significant factors in slave mortality. 

—David A. Johnson 
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MOTT, LUCRETIA COFFIN 
(1793-1880) 


uaker minister, abolitionist, and early 
CG feminist, Lucretia Coffin Mott has long 

been acknowledged as the most univer- 

sally respected antebellum feminist-aboli- 
tionist. Unusually well educated for a woman of her 
time, Mott’s Quaker education supported the devel- 
opment of her intellectual prowess and scholarly rep- 
utation. Following a long-standing Quaker tradition 
of opposition to slavery, Lucretia and her husband 
James Mott became involved in antislavery activities 
in the 1820s and supported the antislavery teachings 


of the Quaker Elias Hicks. Lucretia was chosen to be 
a Quaker minister in 1821. 

Both Lucretia and James were devout supporters of 
the free-produce movement, a Quaker-instigated re- 
form devoted to promoting goods produced without 
slave labor. Through her ministering, Mott persuaded 
women to purchase wool and linen instead of cotton, 
maple sugar instead of cane sugar, and to make other 
appropriate substitutions. 

In August 1830, abolitionist William Lloyd Garri- 
son visited the Mott home in Philadelphia. He con- 
vinced the couple that immediate emancipation, not 
colonization in Africa, was the only viable solution to 
the slavery problem and urged them to increase their 
activism. The Mott residence soon emerged as the hub 
of Garrisonian abolitionism in Philadelphia. In 1833, 
Lucretia and several other women were invited to at- 
tend the first national antislavery convention in 
Philadelphia, at which the American Anti-Slavery So- 
clety was formed. 

Spurred by the national convention’s call for the 
creation of more female antislavery societies, Lucretia 
founded the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Society 
in 1833. Besides serving as corresponding clerk for 
the organization, she was its principal leader and ac- 
tivist throughout her years in the movement. Most of 
the women members were Quakers, though some 
were Unitarian and some Presbyterian. The society 
also included several middle-class black women, and 
It was unique among women’s antislavery organiza- 
tions in its efforts to provide for the needs of Philadel- 
phia’s African American community. The women also 
petitioned Congress to abolish the domestic slave 
trade and to eradicate slavery in Washington, D.C., 
and the territories. They raised funds for the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society and the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society, collected a vast library of abolitionist 
literature, and popularized free-produce purchasing 
practices. 

Although Lucretia acknowledged the importance of 
raising money for the abolitionist cause, she resisted 
the efforts of male abolitionists to define money mak- 
ing as the sole function of the female societies. Nor did 
Lucretia confine her abolitionist efforts to all-female 
organizations. She was an outspoken, prolific activist 
in both the American Anti-Slavery Society and the 
Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, serving on the lat- 
ter’s executive committee. 

Lucretia was a major organizer of the First Anti- 
Slavery Convention of American Women held in New 
York City in 1837. In 1838, when the Second Annual 
Convention convened in Philadelphia, a mob of 
17,000, incensed by the role of women in the city’s 
much-despised abolitionist activities, disrupted the 
proceedings, and those attending were forced to flee 
when the mob destroyed Pennsylvania Hall by fire. Lu- 
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cretia and her fellow organizers refused to dissolve the 
convention, instead moving the site and proceeding 
with the convention. 

In 1840, Lucretia and James attended the World 
Anti-Slavery Convention in London. Although other 
women were sent as delegates from various U.S. anti- 
slavery organizations, Lucretia was the only woman 
among the five delegates sent by the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. Despite her considerable stature in 
U.S. abolitionism, Lucretia (and all other women del- 
egates) were not permitted to participate and were 
forced to sit in the adjoining gallery. 

Although that event is often credited, erroneously, 
as the impetus that impelled Lucretia and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton to organize the Seneca Falls Convention 
of 1848, the actual motivating force behind Mott’s 
feminist activism was her need to redress the years of 
obstacles placed in the path of women abolitionists. 
Lucretia believed that such impediments unjustly re- 
stricted the ability of women to eradicate the evils of 
slavery and seriously limited the potential of the abo- 
litionist movement. 

Throughout the 1840s and 1850s, Lucretia lectured 
widely throughout the eastern United States, speaking 
against slavery. An eloquent orator, she addressed the 
legislatures of Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey. During the Civil War, she was a member of the 
Women’s National Loyal League, which petitioned 
Congress in support of a thirteenth amendment. 

Long distressed by the pervasiveness and _in- 
tractability of racial prejudice in Philadelphia, she led 
a committee of the Friends Association for the Aid and 
Elevation of Freedmen in investigating the practice of 
barring African Americans from passenger cars in that 
city. In 1866, she was selected president of the new 
American Equal Rights Association, which was 
formed to push for universal suffrage. From the late 
1860s until the time of her death in 1880, Lucretia 
continued her interest and involvement in the women’s 
rights and woman suffrage movements, peace organi- 
zations, and the free religion movement. 


—Judith E. Harper 
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MUDEJARS 


udejars were the Muslims who remained 
(a MA in Spain after the Christian conquest of 

Islamic Iberia (eleventh to fifteenth cen- 
turies), and the term has come, for modern historians, 
to refer to any Muslim living in Christian Spain in that 
period. The word probably derives from the Arabic 
mudajjan (“tributary”), ‘but it was not coined until the 
fifteenth century. Earlier sources refer to members of 
this group as moros, mauri, or sarraceni. Although of 
free status, the mudejars were very vulnerable to judi- 
cial enslavement and constituted an important slave 
source until their forced conversion and eventual de- 
portation in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

After Toledo’s conquest in 1085, Spain’s Christian 
kingdoms began gaining clear military advantage over 
their Muslim adversaries. Under the Muslims, who 
had ruled most of the peninsula since the mid-eighth 
century, al-Andalus (Islamic Spain) had become a rich 
and urbanized society. The Christian conquerors, 
faced with the problem of keeping the land economi- 
cally productive and aware of their own meager num- 
bers, granted liberal surrender terms to the many 
Muslims who chose to stay and live under their rule. 

Initially, the Muslims received freedom of religion 
and a great measure of judicial and administrative au- 
tonomy. In the thirteenth century, most of the Kingdom 
of Aragon’s population was Muslim, and the same was 
true in the Kingdom of Valencia through the fourteenth 
century. But the Muslims did not fare as well in Castile. 
Many Muslims left Toledo following its conquest, and 
after the Muslim rebellions in Murcia and Andalusia in 
the 1260s, there were wholesale deportations. Few 
Muslims remained in Portugal. Muslims resisting 
Christian domination were liable to enslavement en 
masse, and such was the fate of Majorca’s inhabitants 
after their conquest by James I of Aragon in 1229. 

Generally, the favorable terms the Muslims secured 
at their surrender were negotiated directly with their 
conquerors, so the Spanish Muslims came to have a 
special status whereby they fell under direct royal ju- 
risdiction. This arrangement afforded them some pro- 
tection against the church and the nobles but left them 
vulnerable to caprice. In 1287, Alfonso III of Aragon 
enslaved nearly the entire population of Muslim Mi- 
norca even though they had surrendered almost 60 
years earlier. 

Kings benefited from the taxes, fines, and fees gen- 
erated by Islamic communities under their rule and also 
found them to be a steady slave source. For example, 
since the Muslims were essentially royal property, when 
Islamic law prescribed capital or corporal punishment, 
It was generally commuted to slavery. Muslims were 
also enslaved for many offenses against Christian law. 
Besides legitimate paths to enslavement, Muslims lost 


their freedom through kidnapping, rebellion, Capture in 
war, or simply arbitrarily. Many slaves found them- 
selves taken abroad to France or Italy. So steady was 
the enslavement rate that Aragon’s kings depended on 
the practice as a revenue source, even to the point of 
pregranting the “next Moor to be enslaved” to fa- 
vorites or creditors. The Spanish kings also inherited 
the thriving Andalusian slave trade and reaped rich 
profits from it, charging a tax on every slave sold. 

By the fourteenth century, slaves were so numerous 
on the Iberian Peninsula that their ownership was lim- 
ited by law. Males tended to fetch higher prices than fe- 
males and were more commonly enslaved, but the latter 
were particularly vulnerable to enslavement for sexual 
or moral offenses. Women thus enslaved were without a 
doubt subject to sexual exploitation at their masters’ 
hands, and many ended up in brothels. It was not un- 
common for mudejar slaves to purchase their freedom 
eventually or, along the military frontier, to be traded in 
exchange for Christians enslaved in Muslim lands. 

In 1501, the Muslims under Castile’s rule were or- 
dered to convert or emigrate. Those remaining and be- 
coming nominally Christian were known as moriscos. 
Throughout the sixteenth century, in the Kingdom of 
Aragon, promulgations limiting freedom of language 
and religion were issued sporadically and with little 
success, most notably in 1556. In 1568, a large 
morisco uprising erupted in southern Spain and was 
suppressed only with difficulty and at great expense. 
Not until 1609 were Spain’s Muslims, still numbering 
at least half a million, finally deported. 

—Brian Catlos 
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MUHAMMAD TURAY I (ASKIYA 
AL-HAJJ] MUHAMMAD IBN ABI 
BAKR TURE) 

(D. 1538) 


he relentless and successful military ex- 
C i 


pansionist efforts of Sonni ‘Ali Ber (r. 
1464-1492) marked the last of the great 
western Sudanic empires, the Songhai Empire. Gain- 


Muhammad Turay I (Askiya al-Hajj Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr Ture) 


ing control of the empire via political and military 
usurpation, one of West Africa’s most-celebrated he- 
roes, Askiya Muhammad Turay I (r. 1493-1528), led 
Songhai to greatness and power. Beginning with the 
political boundaries established by his predecessors, 
Muhammad extended Songhai’s borders to become 
the largest of the West African kingdoms. Born Abi 
Bakr, he took the military title “askiya,” signaling 
rank, instead of the title of royalty “sonni.” Arab 
chroniclers interpret this change to mean official sev- 
erance of ties with the traditional religious past, or 
“paganism.” 

Songhai’s supremacy rose during the disintegration 
of the Empire of Mali. Solidified as a kingdom under 
the adept military capability of Sonni ‘Ali Ber, a keen 
Strategist and an efficient administrator, Songhai’s 
power and glory took shape after the ascendancy of 
Askiya Muhammad Turay I. Oral historical accounts 
from West Africa inform us that he was son of Kassey, 
a sister of Sonni ‘Ali Ber, and conspired for leadership 
after the sonni’s questionable death. But the throne 
was given to ‘Ali Baru (Abu Bakr Dau), the son of 
sonni ‘Ali Ber and Muhammad’s cousin. However, not 
all the military chiefs supported ‘Ali Baru, and some of 
them defected with Muhammad to form an opposi- 
tion. In 1493, Muhammad defeated his rival and es- 
tablished himself as the ruler of the empire. 

A key to Muhammad’s rise, besides his political 
ambitions and intrigues, was the fact that Muslim 
merchants and tradesmen feared losing control of 
commerce. They also felt their wealth and power 
would be further usurped if they did not support 
Askiya Muhammad, for Sonni ‘Ali Baru was follow- 
ing the example of his father, and since their loyalty 
was based in traditional countryside folk, neither 
Islam nor Muslims were sacrosanct. The seat of Mus- 
lim power, however, lay in urban centers of Timbuktu, 
Masina, Taghaza, Gao, and Jenné, and it was from 
those centers that the Muslim merchants and trades- 
men conspired to assure Askiya Muhammad’s victory. 
This effort also fostered a sustained Islamic growth in 
areas of learning, conversions, and an overall Is- 
lamization of the empire and its satellites. 

Askiya Muhammad was also known as the “pil- 
grim king,” and in 1496, he embarked on a two-year 
pilgrimage, a trek that indicated his confidence in his 
reign and the abilities of his brother, ‘Umar Komdi- 
agha, who was left in charge of the empire. Askiya 
Muhammad had established a powerful and efficient 
political machine built upon Islamic models combined 
with the efforts of his predecessors. While in Cairo, 
the Abbasid caliphate gave him the title of caliph of 
Takrur. The famous Islamic scholar, al-Maghili, con- 
sulted with Askiya Muhammad about revitalizing 
Shia Islam among lapsed and marginal Muslims of the 
surrounding areas shortly after the latter’s triumphant 
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return. He was also encouraged to initiate holy wars, 
or jihads, primarily to revitalize the faith throughout 
the western Sudan. 

As in the earlier kingdoms of Ghana and Mali, 
Songhai under the leadership of Askiya Muhammad 
conspired to control all sources of revenue and com- 
merce, and the city of Gao became the nexus of polit- 
ical, commercial, and financial activity. Slavery was a 
spoil of war, but the captives were also incorporated 
into the empire as domestics, military personnel, farm- 
ers and agriculturalists, and craftsmen making items 
for trade as well as being objects of trade themselves. 

Military campaigns were conducted to convert the 
non-Islamic regions to the faith, and in many cases, 
the captives were compelled to accept Islam. Slavery 
provided the means to further develop urban areas, 
build a standing army, and provide domestics and 
bodyguards for the king and nobility. Often, the slaves 
served in caravans as helpers and carriers of goods or 
they cared for the domesticated beasts that trans- 
ported the goods great distances. Under Askiya 
Muhammad Turay I, the legacy of endemic slavery 
continued in western Sudan, and the slave markets 
continued to thrive throughout his reign. The treat- 
ment of captives made slaves was humane despite 
their condition of servitude—in fact the latter word is 
more appropriate to describe their condition than the 
former. 


—Au’Ra Muhammad Abdullah Ilahi 
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MULATTOES 


n the United States, “mulatto,” a word of 

Z| Spanish and Portuguese origin, technically 
identifies a progeny of one black and one 

white parent. Popularly, however, it signifies someone 
with any mixture of black and white ancestry. Debates 
over the categorization and status of mulattoes within 
the racial order in the United States began during the 
colonial era and continued into the twentieth century. 
Interracial bonding began soon after the first blacks 
landed in the English colony of Virginia in 1619. The 
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first mulattoes were the offspring of white indentured 
servants and blacks and had an uncertain legal status. 
Although colonial authorities did not outlaw misce- 
genation, they discouraged it by enacting a series of 
laws, beginning with one in 1662 which stipulated 
that children of mixed parentage inherited the status 
of their mother; therefore, those born of slave women 
would likewise be enslaved. This same act also im- 
posed double punishment for any “Christian who 
shall commit fornication” with a black person. 

Growing disdain for free mulattoes born of white 
women led to a 1691 decision specifying that individ- 
uals of such “abominable mixture” would be “bound 
out” as servants for 30 years and that their mothers 
would suffer 5 years of servitude or a heavy fine. Fur- 
thermore, the Virginia Assembly banished whites who 
intermarried from the colony. In 1705, a six-month 
jail sentence was imposed upon the whites in such 
unions. Although estimations of mulatto populations 
varied throughout the history of the United States, 
owing partly to differing and unreliable census-taking 
practices, it is generally agreed that in spite of these 
and other laws, the number of people of mixed her- 
itage grew steadily. In 1755, the colony of Maryland 
counted 108,000 whites and 45,000 blacks, and 
among the black population were 3,600 mulattoes, 
1,500 of whom were free. . 

Before the U.S. Civil War, there were two Souths, 
differentiated by the treatment of mulattoes within 
each region. The upper South included North Car- 
olina and areas to the north and west, and it was char- 
acterized by a large mulatto population early in the 
colonial period. Many were free but relatively poor 
and rural, similar to their white forebears. Anxiety 
about free mulattoes passing for whites was prevalent, 
so the “one-drop rule,” which categorized an individ- 
ual with any black blood as black, dominated in all 
but the legal sense. 

In contrast, mulattoes appeared later in the lower 
South and grew slowly in number during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Most were born of well-to-do 
white fathers, and those few who were unfettered dom- 
inated the free black community and lived in prosper- 
ity. Beginning in the 1790s, their numbers were aug- 
mented by a huge influx of West Indian mulattoes who 
emigrated to Louisiana and South Carolina. 

Before the 1850s, successful free mulattoes were 
valued by whites as “a barrier between our own color 
and that of the black—and in case of insurrection, are 
more likely to enlist themselves under the banner of 
the whites” (Berlin, 1974). Influenced by racial poli- 
cles practiced under French and Spanish rule, whites 
valued people of mixed heritage above slaves and free 
blacks as a third, intermediary group, especially in 
South Carolina and lower Louisiana where free mu- 
lattoes were the most affluent. They rose highest in 


position in these regions, and 242 were listed as prop- 
erty-holding planters in the 1850 U.S. Census. 

According to the census of 1850, mulattoes com- 
posed 1.8 percent of the national population and num- 
bered 406,000 out of a black population of 3,639,000. 
In 1860, they numbered a little over 500,000. In the 
Old South, those areas settled prior to 1750, ap proxi- 
mately half were free. In contrast, only 10.4 percent 
were not enslaved in the New South. During the ante- 
bellum era, miscegenation occurred most frequently 
between upper-class white planters and mulatto slave 
women, who suffered from their master’s sexual ag- 
gression and produced numerous “white children of 
slavery.” Although some of these mixed offspring were 
freed, most were considered bond servants. 

As the sectional conflict between the North and the 
South grew in the 1850s, so did hostility against free 
mulattoes. Motivated by fresh fears of abolitionism 
from abroad and, internal insurrection, the lower 
South, traditionally a haven that esteemed people of 
mixed lineage, grew increasingly intolerant and joined 
the upper South in clamoring for “two classes, the 
Master and the slave [as] no intermediate class can be 
other than immensely mischievous to our peculiar in- 
stitution” (Williamson, 1980). In 1856, New Orleans 
newspaper the Picayune urged the removal of all free 
people of color, a “plague and a pest in our commu- 
nity.” Order and stability through a rigid dichotomy 
of slave or free, black or white, were desired; there 
was no longer room for a triracial society. Increas- 
ingly, the one-drop rule predominated. 

Stripped of their privileged position, free mulattoes 
who had previously identified with white Southerners 
turned to blacks for alliance. During the Reconstruc- 
tion era (1865-1877), the mulattoes assumed leader- 
ship roles in helping to better freedmen’s lives. Misce- 
genation with whites was minimal, and whites, blacks, 
and people of mixed parentage all came to accept the 
one-drop rule. At the same time, however, literary por- 
trayals of the “tragic mulatto” began to appear, thus 
continuing the discussion of the ambiguous status of 
people of mixed blood. And the number of mixed off- 
spring, mostly of mulatto and black parents, would 
grow to over 2 million by 1910. 

—Constance ]. S. Chen 
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MURRAY, WILLIAM, 
FIRST EARL OF MANSFIELD 
(1705-1793) 


orn in Scotland, William Murray left there at 
SF ; 
-B age 13 or 14 and was largely educated in 
England. His long-standing acquaintance 
with England prompted Samuel Johnson to say of 
Murray, “Much may be made of a Scotchman if he be 
caught young” (Shyllon, 1974). 

After receiving his degree from Oxford in 1727, he 
was called to the bar three years later. Murray quickly 
became established as a lawyer of note: he became so- 
licitor general and entered the House of Commons in 
1742; attorney general in 1754; and finally, at the age 
of 51, lord chief justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
When he became chief justice in 1756, Murray also 
became Baron Mansfield, and in 1776 he was made 
Anbeatl: 

As chief justice, Mansfield heard court arguments 
during the 1760s and 1770s. He took decisions on 
several pivotal cases concerning the legal status of 
blacks and the question of whether or not they were 
property. During that time, Mansfield frequently 
crossed swords with Granville Sharp—a self-styled 
champion for the rights of blacks. In 1765, Mansfield 
was involved in the Jonathan Strong case. Owing to a 
series of charges and countercharges concerning the 
tangential issue of assault rather than the central issue 
of chattel slavery, the case never went to trial. 

In 1771, Mansfield heard the case of Thomas 
Lewis, who had left his master only to be seized and 
forcibly put on board a ship bound for Jamaica where 
he was to be sold as a slave. Although the jury found 
his master guilty of abduction, Mansfield refused to 
offer judgment, and subsequently, Lewis’s kidnappers 
fled. Mansfield heard similar cases such as King v. In- 
habitants of Thames Ditton (1785) and the well- 
known Somersett case (1772). The latter was decided 
in favor of the plaintiff—James Somersett—who was 
saved from being sold into slavery by his former mas- 
ter. The decision asserted that slaves, by virtue of their 
presence in England, were essentially free and hence 
not obliged to remain in their former master’s service. 
Because of the decision in favor of the slave, the case 
was long considered the decisive moment at which all 
black slaves in eighteenth-century Britain were de- 
clared free. In fact, though James Somersett tri- 
umphed, slavery persisted in Britain until its abolition 
in 1833. 

Mansfield expressed many opinions, several of 
which, if not exactly contradictory, were nonetheless 
inconsistent. He concurred with the 1720 legal opin- 
ion of Sir Philip Yorke and Charles Talbot that fugi- 
tive slaves had to be delivered to their claimants. 
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However, he also agreed with Sir William Blackstone 
that “a slave or a Negro, the moment he lands in En- 
gland, falls under the protection of the laws, and with 
regard to all natural rights becomes eo instanti a free- 
man” (Shyllon, 1974). Although Mansfield asserted 
that the color of a slave did not prove property, he was 
not necessarily championing the rights of the slave. 
In the 1780s, Chief Justice Mansfield eventually re- 
jected the Yorke-Talbot opinion. This reversal 
notwithstanding, he was skillful in avoiding ruling de- 
finitively on the core of an issue before him, thus the 
law remained uncertain concerning the forcible return 
of a slave to colonial plantations for many years to 
come. 
—I. K. Hunter 
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MURRELL, JOHN A. 
(1806-1844) 


that a criminal mastermind, a white man 

named John Murrell, had organized an invis- 
ible empire of outlaws. According to the stories, he 
planned to convince slaves to rise against their masters 
on the Fourth of July. In the confusion of the ensuing 
bloodbath, Murrell—“the great land pirate”’—and his 
confederates would steal everything in sight. 

A man named Virgil Stewart, who claimed to have 
infiltrated Murrell’s gang, published a book that “ex- 
posed” the mastermind and his scheme. Stewart’s tale 
bristled with gory details. He claimed Murrell habitu- 
ally stole slaves, sold and resold them (they would run 
away from their new masters and return to him, since 
he had promised to take them to freedom), and then 
killed his dupes to keep them quiet. According to 
stewart, Murrell usually hid his victims’ bodies in 
rivers and lakes, having first cut open their stomachs 
so they would not swell and float to the surface. As 
Stewart’s book circulated, fearful slaveowners and 
other whites looked around them, seeing gamblers, 
white criminals, and Yankees as Murrellites. Insolent 
enslaved African Americans became rebels, ready to 
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bathe in the blood of white men and take planter 
women for their brides. 

The reality of John Murrell hardly measured up to 
the myth. In 1835, he was already locked in a Ten- 
nessee prison. Instead of being the “master spirit” of 
insurrection, he was probably nothing more than a 
horse thief from middle Tennessee who occasionally 
dabbled in slave stealing. But Stewart’s narrative 
touched chords deep in the slaveholders’ psyche. On 
the cotton frontier, where society was in constant flux, 
planters feared the breakdown of their dominance 
over slaves and hegemony over whites on the fringes 
of plantation society. 

Terrified but not paralyzed, slave masters sprang 
into action to prevent the horrors of Saint Domingue 
from appearing in the United States. In Mississippl, 
mobs tortured and hanged slaves who were allegedly 
plotting an insurrection. “Vigilance committees” sum- 
marily executed several whites suspected of being 
Murrellites. Gentlemen in Natchez deported gamblers, 
fearing that a criminal underworld linked these 
“blacklegs” to Murrell, and some Florida planters ran 
a “Dr. Borland” out of town, threatening death if he 
ever returned. 

The excitement over the rumored Murrellite con- 
spiracy reveals the uneasiness of nineteenth-century 
Southern planters, especially those on the plantation 
frontier. They feared their slaves (especially after Nat 
Turner’s revolt in 1831), poor whites, professional 
gamblers, and strangers who might try to undermine 
their system. Most of all, they feared an alliance be- 
tween blacks and nonplanter whites, and slaveowners 
blamed “slave-stealing” poor whites for a high per- 
centage of slave runaways. Stewart’s exaggerated ac- 
count of Murrell struck a nerve in whites who were 
too anxious to distinguish rumor from reality. Dozens 
of slaves (and perhaps a dozen whites) paid the price. 

John Murrell remained in prison until shortly be- 
fore he died, at the age of 38, in 1844. His legend sur- 
vived, and many believed that only quick action, tor- 
ture, and the lyncher’s noose had defeated his grand 
conspiracy for insurrection. 


—Edward E. Baptist 
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MUSA, MANSA (KANKAN) 
(D. 1337) 


= ansa Kankan Musa, who ascended the 
Ca NMA throne of the Mali empire in 1312, was 
one of the greatest kings of Mali. 
Mansa Musa became popular in African history, not 
only for his contributions to imperial territorial ex- 
pansion and development, but also for the interna- 
tional recognition he gained for the empire during his 
pilgrimage to Mecca in 1324-1325—and slaves 
played a prominent role during that trip. 

Mali under Musa drew its power and strength from 
the control of trading routes, which involved the sale 
of gold, salt, ivory, kola nuts, and slaves. He incorpo- 
rated into the empire such important trading, mineral- 
producing, and Islamic cities as Gao, Jenné, Taghaza, 
Takedda, Takrur, Timbuktu, and Walata. Through his 
administrative reorganization and the appointment of 
provincial governors, or emirs, it was possible for 
Mali to maximize the benefits from regional trade, es- 
pecially the trans-Saharan trade with the North 
African Berbers and Arabs. Some of the provincial ad- 
ministrators were given fiefs, horses, and clothes; oth- 
ers were paid annual salaries. Political stability and 
economic prosperity were sustained by his establish- 
ment of a 100,000-strong standing army, including 
10,000 horsemen. Although trade contributed signifi- 
cantly to Mali’s wealth, the citizens were also involved 
in agriculture, fishing, cattle breeding, black-smithing, 
weaving, and carving. 

Musa was a devout Muslim who had an immense 
love for virtue. Hence, he was committed to purifying, 
strengthening, and spreading Islam throughout the 
Mali empire. More important, to demonstrate his 
commitment to the Islamic faith, he embarked on a 
pilgrimage to the holy land of Mecca in 1324, a pil- 
grimage that was organized on a very huge scale. Adu 
Boahen stated: “According to al-Umari, he left Mali 
with the fantastic amount of 100 camel-loads of gold 
[Ibn Khaldun puts the figure at 80]. Five hundred 
slaves were also said to have gone before the king, 
each carrying a gold staff weighing 4 lb. He also took 
with him thousands of his subjects including slaves to 
carry his personal effects, soldiers to protect the entire 
caravan and officials and dignitaries, as well as his se- 
nior wife who was attended by 500 slaves and maids” 
(Boahen, 1986). 

Another source writes that Mansa Musa’s “huge 
caravan included ... 12,000 slaves, all dressed in bro- 
cade and Persian silk. Mansa himself rode on horse- 
back. ... Directly preceding him were 500 slaves, each 
carrying a staff of gold weighing 6 pounds. Then came 
Mansa Musa’s baggage—a train of 80 camels, each 
carrying 300 pounds weight of gold dust” (Hutchin- 





Mansa Musa, detail from an early-fifteenth-century map of 
Europe and North Africa. 


son, 1979). Despite the discrepancy in the number of 
slaves involved in the pilgrimage, what is significant is 
that slave labor contributed to its success. 

During the pilgrimage, Musa gave alms and gifts to 
the poor and extended his generosity to rulers, offi- 
cials, and dignitaries in Cairo and Mecca. Indeed, be- 
cause of his generosity with gold bars, the value of 
gold fell in Egypt during his visit. As part of his design 
to publicize Mali to the outside world, Musa estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the rulers of Morocco 
and Egypt and invited Arab scholars and traders to 
Mali. In Mecca, he came in contact with Abu Ishaq al- 
Sahili, a poet and architect who designed and built a 
mosque in Timbuktu and a palace for the emperor. 
Mali owes its fame and fortune partly to the leader- 
ship of Mansa Kankan Musa. His extravagance 
notwithstanding, Mali witnessed a golden age during 
his reign. 

—Onaiwu W. Ogbomo 
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MUSLIM SLAVES 
IN THE AMERICAS 


7P ortuguese incursions into western Africa 
| during the early-fifteenth century generatéd 
increased trade with Arabs, Tauregs, and 
kings of Africa’s Guinea coast, causing the Portuguese 
to have greater vested interests in Africa’s ongoing 
slave trade. Slaves acquired from the Songhai, for ex- 
ample, represented numerous religious persuasions, 
including animists, Muslims, and Christians. 

The trade increased in the territory of Angola, and 
the region eventually came under Portuguese control. 
Although initially interested in gold and other pre- 
cious metals, the Portuguese soon concentrated on ex- 
porting slaves to Brazil, and besides western Africa, 
Brazil, and Angola, the trade came to include distant 
areas like Mozambique and Cuba. For the next four 
centuries, the Portuguese transported an average of 
15,000 slaves per year as their usual quota to Euro- 
pean colonies and points beyond. After Christopher 
Columbus’s maiden voyage to the New World, many 
newly acquired slaves, including numerous Muslims, 
were taken to the Americas, as the trade in Muslim 
slaves, along with other slaves who were non-Muslim, 
had been an important feature of the Portuguese 
economy several decades prior to Columbus’s first 
voyage. 

It can be accurately stated that Muslim slaves were 
some of the earliest settlers of the Americas. The Ital- 
lan navigator and explorer Amerigo Vespucci took a 
few slaves, three of whom were Muslim, to the New 
World on one expedition along the Venezuelan coast. 
Alonso de Hojeda, one of Queen Isabella’s favorites, 
had been commissioned to travel with Vespucci to the 
region that later become Suriname, and during the ex- 
pedition, they discovered for the Europeans the mouth 
of the Amazon River. Besides the Muslim slaves they 
took with them, they returned with 168 native slaves, 
pearls, and gold, which Vespucci hoped would greatly 
please the queen. 

An early Muslim slave in the Americas was Ab- 
dual-Rahahman Ibrahima, the son of the ruler of 
Fouta Djallon in what is today the republic of 
Guinea in Africa. Having studied humanities at Tim- 
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buktu University, a center of Muslim learning in 
western Africa, Abdual-Rahahman was captured in 
battle north of Fouta Djallon in 1788. Only 26 when 
captured, he held tenaciously to the dream of return- 
ing someday to his homeland, and spiritually and 
morally he was able to withstand the harshness of 39 
years of slavery. Acquired by Thomas Foster, a 
Natchez, Mississippi, farmer, Abdual-Rahahman 
delved deep into his Islamic faith to deal construc- 
tively with his ordeal. He eventually won the admi- 
ration of many of his contemporaries, and the suc- 
cess of his master’s farm was directly attributed to 
his hard work and dedication. 

In 1826, an incident involving his daughter’s affair 
with Foster’s son caused her to be exiled from the 
farm. In indignation, Abdual-Rahahman wrote a 
strongly worded letter in Arabic to the king of Mo- 
rocco demanding that as a Muslim who owed his loy- 
alty only to Allah, he and his:family must be set free. 
The Moroccan king took the matter up with President 
John Quincy Adams, who later addressed the matter 
with Thomas Foster, and after some persuasion, Fos- 
ter granted Abdual-Rahahman and his wife their free- 
dom. Shortly thereafter, Abdual-Rahahman toured the 
United States to gain donations to help him and his 
wife purchase the freedom of their children and grand- 
children. Failing to gain their immediate release as 
wished, they departed the United States for Fouta 
Djallon in 1829, with newly created Liberia serving as 
a transit station. 

Their departure took place just as Thomas Foster 
was publicly expressing his second thoughts about 
giving them their freedom and his desire for their re- 
turn. Additionally, political arguments between 
proslavery and abolitionist forces, including attempts 
to exploit Abdual-Rahahman’s case in the growing 
dispute, and Adams’s failure to be reelected president 
were strong incentives for Abdual-Rahahman and his 
wife to leave the country. They would continue the 
fight for their children after they returned to Fouta 
Djallon, but Abdual-Rahahman’s death a few short 
months after arriving in Liberia abruptly closed the 
chapter on this proud man and his family’s struggle. 
Abdual-Rahahman’s circumstances repeated them- 
selves, often in slight and varying contexts, in the 
hardships and struggles of numerous Muslim slaves 
who were forcibly settled in the Americas. 

Many Muslim slaves’ narratives about slavery in 
North and South America and the Caribbean islands 
are available, and these narratives have been given 
equal significance by recent historians to those that 
originated in Europe earlier. By listening to more Mus- 
lim slave voices, and not only the silent voices that 
were often lost in Europe’s past concerning the slave 
trade, historians of slavery, Africa, and the Americas 
have expanded the historical canvas of discourse. 


With this emerging clearer historical image, meaning 
can be being applied to actions and developments that 
linked the interior of Africa’s past to that of Europe 
and by extension, to the Americas. 

The Muslim slave stories, like those of many non- 
Muslim slaves, are sad, ironic, and utterly tragic. The 
narratives being made available offer clearer insight 
into this chapter of the slave trade, and readers should 
now gain a further appreciation of the often heroic in- 
dividuals who were victimized ‘by the institution. 

—Talaat Shehata 
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NABUCO DE ARAUJO, JOAQUIM 
(1849-1910) 


oaquim Nabuco de Araujo, the great Brazilian 
abolitionist, was born into an elite Recife fam- 
ily with close connections to the planter class 
of the northeastern part of Brazil. His father 
was a leader of the Liberal Party, a jurist, and a coun- 
cilor of state of the empire. As a student, the young 
Joaquim was drawn to both literature and sociopolit- 
ical reform. After education in the best schools of 
Brazil, he wrote, traveled extensively in Europe, and 
served Brazil in diplomatic capacities in London and 
New York. 

In a decade of travel abroad, Nabuco decided upon 
the great cause of his life—the abolition of slavery in 
his native Brazil. That struggle began in earnest in 
1879 when he was elected as a Liberal deputy to the 
Brazilian Parliament. At that time, even after the 1871 
passage of the Law of Free Birth, there were still ap- 
proximately 1.5 million slaves in Brazil, which had a 
total population of about 10 million. 

Nabuco, in common with other well-educated and 
cosmopolitan Brazilians, had suffered in Europe and 
the United States from the sting of criticism directed at 
his country because it was the last bastion of slavery 
in the Western world. Immediately after he became a 
deputy, he challenged his own party to stop procrasti- 
nating and abolish slavery throughout the empire 
within 10 years. Leaders of the Liberal Party were 
caught up in a struggle over the role of the Catholic 
Church in Brazilian society at the time and also did 
not wish to alienate slaveholding supporters. They 
were outraged at the temerity of the young deputy and 
subsequently withdrew party support from him, 
which ensured his defeat in a reelection bid in 1881. 

Free of any party responsibilities, Nabuco turned 
his considerable energies to the mobilization of public 
Opinion against slavery. A charismatic orator, he 
wooed the new urban middle sectors as well as labor. 
An effective organizer, the creation of the Brazilian 
Anti-Slavery Society was largely owing to his efforts. 
In 1883, Nabuco penned his greatest work, 0 abolli- 
cionismo, the Brazilian equivalent of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. In that appeal he emphasized the retrogressive 
influence of slavery since social and economic 
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progress for the empire could only be achieved under 
a free labor system. Nor did he ignore the cruelty of 
the slave labor system and its moral and religious in- 
justice: 

Defenders of slavery were on the defensive by the 
1880s. Independent of the national government, sev- 
eral provinces abolished slavery in that decade, and 
officials found it more difficult to capture escaped 
slaves because elements of the population aided the 
fugitives. The earlier Law of Free Birth, while greatly 
flawed, had itself hastened the cause of emancipation. 
The imperial family favored abolition, and increas- 
ingly, urban elites were won to the cause. Although 
defenders of the institution argued that the economic 
well-being of agricultural Brazil depended upon slav- 
ery, and that abolition would be a blow to holders of 
property rights, theirs was clearly a last-ditch stand. 

The final triumph of the abolitionist movement 
came in 1887-1888, and Nabuco played a critical role 
in the victory. In those years, the emperor’s absence re- 
quired that Princess Isabel act as regent. She was an 
ardent abolitionist and called for the formation of a 
government to deal with the slavery issue. At much the 
same time, Nabuco, then in Europe, personally re- 
quested Pope Leo XIII to condemn slavery in Brazil. 
Conservatives became aware of the pope’s favorable 
view of Nabuco’s plea and succeeded in persuading 
the Vatican not to single out Brazil. Nonetheless, Leo 
XIIP’s encyclical in early 1888, which proclaimed sup- 
port for the enslaved everywhere, was rapidly dissem- 
inated throughout Brazil. International condemna- 
tion, public pressure, the regent’s desires, and the 
views of the church all culminated in the passage of a 
law outlawing slavery on May 13, 1888. 

Nabuco was just one of many abolitionists in Brazil 
in the 1880s, although arguably he was the most im- 
portant. The end of slavery in Brazil certainly would 
have been eventually achieved even without his unde- 
niable gifts, but his energy, commitment, oratory, or- 
ganizational gifts, and political acumen accelerated 
the course of abolition. 

A supporter of the empire, Nabuco was disap- 
pointed by the creation of the Brazilian Republic in 
1889—an event that in no small part was aided by the 
indifference of the planter class to an empire that, 
through abolition, had impoverished many of them. 
For years after the establishment of the republic, 
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Nabuco still considered himself a monarchist. Eventu- 
ally he served the republic as a most able and re- 
spected diplomat, but for most Brazilians, he will al- 
ways be remembered as the conscience of his nation in 
the emancipation struggle of the 1880s. 

—Jerry W. Cooney 
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NAGWAMATSE, UMORU 
AND IBRAHIM 


oted by contemporaries and historically 
7N 


remembered as “the destroyer, the raider, 

and the conqueror,” the name Nagwa- 
matse became synonymous with unbridled forms of 
slavery and invidious nineteenth-century slave-raiding 
activities in the central Sudan. A grandson of Usman 
dan Fodio, the Sokoto Caliphate’s founder, Umoru 
Nagwamatse (1806-1876) grew up during the turbu- 
lent and far-reaching sociopolitical transformation 
that marked the early-nineteenth-century establish- 
ment and consolidation of the Sokoto Caliphate. Ad- 
ministering a frontier district, he survived the intrigues 
of Sokoto royal politics and the punitive measures de- 
signed to tame his restless energy. With his effective 
cavalry, consisting largely of slaves and freebooters, he 
raided many ieaderless, decentralized, and highly het- 
erogeneous peoples and groups beyond the caliphate’s 
southwestern frontier. 

Umoru’s tactics were brutal but effective; his mili- 
tary measures were cruel and unscrupulous. Overrun- 
ning an area with lightning speed, he would send raid- 
ing parties to destroy outlying settlements, burning 
houses and crops at harvesttime. With the misery of 
famine added to war’s horrors, the harried inhabitants 
would be forced to take refuge in towns, which were 
then besieged and systematically starved out with the 
inhabitants butchered or sold into slavery. Towns that 
sued for peace would be required immediately to sur- 
render hundreds or even thousands of their inhabi- 
tants as slaves. They also had to agree to the presence 
of resident imperial agents and the annual payment of 
exorbitant taxes in the form of cowry shells, grain, 
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and slaves. Since the region’s inhabitants were pre- 
dominantly non-Muslim, enslavement was permissible 
under Islamic law. Besides, no evidence suggests that 
Umoru or his successors were keen on the conversion 
of the inhabitants, which would have precluded the 
nefarious activities of the raiders. 

In 1859, acknowledging Umoruw’s remarkable suc- 
cess in subduing the restive “pagan tribes” beyond the 
reach of the caliphate proper, Sultan Ahmadu, 
Umoru’s brother, gave him the resounding title of 
Sarkin Sudan (“lord of the blacks”). In 1863, Umoru 
founded the city of Kontagora, where he reigned as 
emir and continued his slave-raiding activities until his 
death in 1876. 

Ibrahim Nagwamatse (1880-1922), who succeeded 
his grandfather Umoru in 1880, soon established a 
reputation as an inveterate slave raider, and his activ- 
ities had a lasting and an unprecedented demographic 
effect on the region. The Nagwamatse saga reached its 
symbolic climax in 1901, when Ibrahim’s slave-raid- 
ing activities brought him into confrontation with the 
advancing force of European imperialism. Urged by 
his British captors to renounce slavery in order to re- 
gain his throne, Ibrahim responded defiantly and 
mockingly: “Can you stop a cat from mousing? I will 
die with a slave in my mouth” (Temple and Temple, 
1965). Exiled to Lokoja and then to Yola, he was re- 
stored to his throne in 1903, where he chafed and 
ruled as a harnessed ruler until his death in 1922. 

—Funso Afolayan 
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NAMES AND NAMING 


od A he idea that all human beings must have 
a a unique social identification seems to be 
constant for all cultures and all strata in a 
society. Besides being an identifying tool, names may 
also have a classifying role. The question here is how 
have slaves, the lowest human category in the social 
order, been named and socially identified? For pro- 
prietorial identification a normal custom was to 
mark a slave by piercing the ears, branding with a hot 
iron, or tattooing the name of the slaveowner on the 
skin. Another way to “mark” the slave was to give 


the individual a special kind of slave name—a type of 
name used only for slaves. 

In nearly all cultures, a name is more or less inti- 
mately tied to an individual, the persona, but it has 
been stated that this tendency was not the case for 
slaves, for the slave had no “personality” and owned 
neither his body nor his name. The name was be- 
stowed upon him by a master, and hence, it was 
“owned” by the master. It may be correct that the 
slave did not own his official name, but when dis- 
cussing the names of slaves, it is important to make 
clear that there are at least two vital aspects regarding 
naming and the use of proper names. 

A name is a kind of social identification label, and 
a name may be a part of one’s self-identification, tied 
to one’s persona. These two linguistic labels may not 
be the same, and it is obvious that slaves often had 
names of both these two categories: one name or “so- 
cial identification label” given by the owner and an- 
other (or several) name(s) used by the slave and by 
friends and relatives in a close social context. 

A normal custom was to give the slave a new slave 
name. Such was the case as early as the middle of the 
first millennium B.c. when slaves had typical Babylon- 
lan names (e.g., Nana-ittija, Nergal-nuri, Nana-silim). 
Some of the slaves had had foreign names, especially 
of Iranian and Egyptian origin, but it was normal for 
the master or merchant who sold the slave to change 
those foreign names to local Babylonian ones. 

In ancient Greece, the freemen normally had a per- 
sonal name followed by a patronymic (in the genitive) 
and also an adjective indicating either their place of ori- 
gin (city or people) or else the subgroup to which they 
belonged. By way of distinction, the Greek slaves only 
had one proper name or a proper name accompanied 
by the name (in the genitive) of the owner; another 
view is that slave names were not a distinct category. 

A slave name could be the name of the master him- 
self, one denoting some ethnic people (Lydos, Syros), 
or a geographical area (Asia, Italia). There are also ex- 
amples of typical native slave names such as Manes 
(Lydian), Midas (Phrygian), and Tibios (Phaphian). 
Some slaves were given eponyms, normally after fa- 
mous persons—Alexander, Cleopatra—or after gods 
or divine figures—Satyros, Hermes, Eros—but never 
Zeus, Apollo, or Poseidon. Slave names could also be 
formed on the basis of such names (Apollodorus). An- 
other possibility was to give names to slaves that re- 
lated to situations, qualities, or defects of the subject: 
Titthe (“the nurse”), Eirene (“peace”), Pistos (“the de- 
pendable one”), and Harpax (“the rapacious one”). 
Some names were reserved for slaves alone, namely, 
those that clearly referred to barbarian countries such 
as Thrace, Syria, central Asia Minor, or Calabria— 
areas and places that were despised for being major 
suppliers of slaves. 


In ancient Rome, the whole society more or less de- 
pended on the labor of the huge mass of slaves 
(servus) who worked in farming, in mining, and as ser- 
vants in families. The Roman slaves originally had no 
name of their own. They took their master’s 
praenomen (the first of the usual three names) in the 
genitive with the suffix -por (or, puer), e.g., Marcipor, 
Publipor, Quintipor. Later, when the number of slaves 
had increased to the extent that it became necessary to 
have more distinguishable names, there began to be 
names showing national origin, physical or moral 
qualities, or simply foreign ones—especially Greek 
names, and there Eros was the most common. 

The suffix “puer” was later replaced by “servus,” 
thus a slave’s name could be Aphrodisius Ploti Gai 
servus. When a slave changed masters, he adopted a 
partly new name with his former master’s name in an 
adjectival form using -anus, e.g., Cissus Caesaris 
servus Maecenatianus, the last meaning “formerly 
slave of Maecenas.” Freed slaves in Rome normally 
kept their slave name as their new cognomen (the 
third of the usual three names) and adopted the erst- 
while master’s praenomen and nomen (the second of 
the usual three). 

The derogatory naming of slaves continued in Eu- 
rope well into the Middle Ages. As an example, one 
could focus on the slaves, or thralls, of medieval Scan- 
dinavia. In eastern Scandinavia, it is notable that the 
names for thralls seem to have been the same kind of 
personal names found in the other social categories. 
However, there are some scanty indications that per- 
haps thralls were sometimes given at least nicknames 
or alternative names of a derogatory kind, e.g., 
Ravunge (“fox cub”), Mus (“mouse”), Tore havresack 
(“Ware Oat sack. jr 

In western Scandinavia, thralls are mentioned in the 
Icelandic sagas and poems, sometimes with their 
names, often Norse names but sometimes foreign 
(e.g., Celtic) ones. Many slaves must have, as in east- 
ern Scandinavia, had some kind of derogatory name, 
such as Griss (“pig”), Fl6ki (“[maybe] the one with 
tangled hair”), Haki (Haki preell skotzskr [“Haki, the 
slave from Scotland”]), and Kolr (“The black one”). 
Svartr (“the black one”) seems to have been especially 
frequent among thralls (e.g., svartr preell irskr 
[“Svartr the slave from Ireland”]). 

As late as the nineteenth century, black Africans, es- 
pecially those from Sudan, were taken to Egypt as 
slaves. From records and documents from the eigh- 
teenth century, one can study black slavery in Egypt 
and also the names of the black African slaves. The 
most common names for female slaves seem to have 
been Fatima and Zaynab and for the male, ‘Abd Allah, 
Muryan, Sa’id, and Bakhit. Those names were gener- 
ally popular among all classes of Egyptians, but some 
names were reserved for slaves. The name Za’faran 
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(“saffron”) was normally given to Ethiopian women 
because of their light skin, and Khudra (“ashen 
black”), Nila (“indigo”), Hulkiyya (“pitch black”), 
and Hibra (“ink”) normally were given to darker 
women. 

In the records one find that slaves who just had ar- 
rived from Sudan often bore strange “Sudanese” 
names. A general observation is that the slaves could 
be named after scents, fruits or flowers, jewels, ani- 
mals, or Qur’anic personalities, or they could be given 
names suggesting a happy or pleasing servile disposi- 
tion or an alluring physical appearance. Since certain 
names for black slaves appear so often in documents, 
they must have been given by merchants or owners 
and are probably synonymous with servitude. 

Also in the Muslim world, there was a rather amus- 
ing name-giving custom for slaves among the Hausa in 
northern Nigeria. The slaves often were given a long 
sentence as a name; when addressing a slave, then, the 
master spoke out the first part of the sentence, and the 
slave answered by completing it. For example, a slave 
could be called Ku(l)um Safia ma Godia (“Every 
morning I give thanks”), so the master said, Ku(l)um 
Safia, and the slave replied, ma Godia; another exam- 
ple is Bia Maradi-Allah (“The giver of joy is God”). 
The slave name could also be turned into a question, 
such as Mine ya fi dadi?—Dan uwa (“Who is best 
off?—He who has a mother [to look after him]”). Per- 
haps this custom was a rather practical way of ad- 
dressing people—to see if they were alert and paying 
attention. 

Especially the West Africans who were deported to 
the United States during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were given a new single, simple name. The 
most common of these slave names were John, Henry, 
George, Sam, Jim, Jack, Tom, Charles, Peter, and Joe 
for males; Mary, Maria, Nancy, Lucy, Sarah, Harriett, 
Hannah, Eliza, Martha, and Jane for females. Of 
course, this practice led to a frequent duplication of 
names, and to avoid confusion, there was often a de- 
scriptive addition—Old, Big, Fat, etc. Other early 
slave names were Cato, Caesar, Hector, Pompey, 
Jupiter, and Agamemnon. 

It is said that very few slaves in the United States 
were known by their original African name, such as 
Juba or Mingo, but there is at least one kind of name 
that is found in the early records of sales and ship- 
ments all over the area that saw an import of African 
slaves, namely, the so-called West African day names, 
such as Cuffee, Cudjo, Quashee for male and Phibba, 
Cubba, Quasheba for female. Of these, the most com- 
mon in the United States was Cuffee (“male born on 
Friday”). A few anglicized Fanti and Ibo names are 
also recorded—for example, Duke (Orek), Cobham 
(Akabom), and Becky (Beke). 

—Stefan Brink 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
(1769-1821) 


C= hen Napoleon Bonaparte attained 
Ce W power in 1799, he apparently had no 
strong preconceived notions about ei- 
ther slavery or the slave trade, though his background 
suggests sympathy with the arguments of French En- 
lightenment abolitionists. The National Convention 
abolished slavery in 1794, but Napoleon restored the 
institution in 1802, only to abolish it again in 1815. 
Pragmatic economic and political considerations mo- 
tivated both of his acts. 

Napoleon’s first official pronouncement on the 
matter, made soon after his coup d’état, was a promise 
to the delegates from Saint Domingue that black lib- 
erty and equality in the French West Indies would be 
maintained, That stand probably reflected his true 
sentiments, but soon he came under the strong influ- 
ence of the so-called Creole Party, led by Joséphine de 
Beauharnais. Members of this colonial lobby, mainly 
shippers and sugar planters, desired a return to the 
Status quo of the ancien régime regarding slavery and 
heightened Napoleon’s awareness of the social distur- 
bances and economic disruption that had occurred in 
the colonies after the 1794 emancipation decree. 

A combination of strategic and practical reasons 
led Napoleon to reconsider the slavery issue. In the 
Peace of Amiens (March 27, 1802), the British retro- 
ceded Martinique and St. Lucia, where they had main- 
tained slavery, to France. Taking planter interests into 
consideration, in November 1801 Napoleon had in- 
formed the French legislative body that Guadeloupe 
would remain free while slavery would be retained on 
Martinique. On April 27, 1802, he submitted a for- 
malized proposal to the French statesman Jean- 
Jacques-Régis de Cambacérés that was designed to in- 
stitute a two-tier colonial system (slave and free), but 
that plan contradicted the legislative body’s aim of 
moving rapidly toward a complete restoration of slav- 
ery. The senate also rejected the notion as unconstitu- 
tional and sent the bill back to the first consul, who 
was advised to adopt a uniform slave regime. 

On May 12, 1802, Napoleon restored the slave 


trade and colonial slavery, and much of the old Code 
Noir. Mixed marriages between slaves and nonslaves 
were prohibited, slaves were forbidden to enter the 
metropolis, and the political inequality of free mulat- 
toes in the colonies was confirmed. True to his mili- 
tary character, Napoleon expressly guaranteed the lib- 
erty of freedmen who had served the republic (ete., a6 
military volunteers). In a highly symbolic act, he gave 
the governorship of Saint Domingue to the island’s 
former ancien régime administrative official. 

The Napoleonic Code (adopted on March Z1, 
1804), which finished the work begun by the early 
revolutionaries to harmonize the complex legal system 
of the ancien régime, made no direct mention of slav- 
ery. Although Articles 638 and 686 vouchsafed the 
abolition of “servitude,” that meant the serfdom of 
the old “feudal system.” Yet the code’s strong pater- 
nalist character, strengthening employer rights and es- 
pecially the guarantee of property rights (Articles 5 44, 
545), was hardly intellectually inconsistent with the 
notion of human bondage, especially when, even in 
the most liberal of nations, John Locke’s sanctity of 
property was being invoked selectively to justify the 
existence of the institution of slavery. 

In 1814, the defeated emperor was coming under 
intense British abolitionist pressure. As early as the 
peace negotiations at the Congress of Chatillon during 
February and March 1814, the allies had presented to 
Armand-Augustin-Louis de Caulaincourt, Napoleon’s 
emissary, a proposal regarding the abolition of the 
slave trade, though the touchy French response indi- 
cated the issue’s sensitivity. In the 1814 Treaty of 
Paris, through the adroit maneuvering of Charles- 
Maurice de Talleyrand, the restored Louis XVIII was 
able to obtain a five-year grace period on abolition of 
the trade, which in the end, was never really enforced. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon returned from Elba. Cor- 
rectly gauging British public opinion, he abolished the 
slave trade on March 29, 1815, not only declaring its 
immediate and complete abolition for French slavers 
but also banning foreigners from importing slaves into 
the French colonies. Most scholars agree that this was 
a transparent political ploy to separate Britain from 
the anti-Napoleon coalition, though Napoleon may 
also have been motivated by a desire to punish the 
French ports, whose attitude had been too Anglophile 
for his taste. Ironically, once Napoleon had been fi- 
nally defeated, the again-restored Louis XVIII was 
pressured by Britain to honor the emperor’s abolition 
decree (though the promise was never really enforced). 

—William L. Chew III 
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NARRATIVES 


ay lave narratives are first-person autobiogra- 
Ge phies written by slaves and ex-slaves that 

describe their lives under slavery and their 
efforts to become free. In the process, the narrative 
creates for the speaker both an individual identity and 
a collective history. Many slave narratives were writ- 
ten versions of speeches given at abolition meetings by 
escaped or freed slaves, and the narratives often retain 
an oral flavor. 

There are more than 6,000 slave narratives, ranging 
in length from hundreds of pages—like those of Olau- 
dah Equiano and Frederick Douglass—to one-page in- 
terviews conducted with slaves and ex-slaves by aboli- 
tionist writers, historians, and the Federal Writers 
Project of the 1930s. During the struggle for abolition, 
more than 100 book-length slave narratives were pub- 
lished in Britain, the United States, France, Germany, 
Cuba, and Brazil, and they often proved commercially 
successful. For example, between 1845 and 1847, Nar- 
rative of the Life of Frederick Douglass sold 11,000 
copies in the United States, and in Britain, 30,000 
copies had been sold by 1860. 

Slave narratives served as powerful weapons in the 
abolition struggle. Some planters justified slavery on 
the grounds that Africans were subhuman; slave nar- 
ratives were written to refute the notion that Africans 
were incapable of reason, socialization, and moral im- 
provement. In that sense, writes Henry Louis Gates, 
the “slave narrative represents the attempts of blacks 
to write themselves into being” (Davis and Gates, 
1985). Consequently, a significant scene in most slave 
narratives is the moment when the slave first encoun- 
ters the power of a book to transmit words and ideas 
and ultimately becomes literate. 

Eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century philoso- 
phers like David Hume, G. W. F. Hegel, and Immanuel 
Kant viewed Africans as inferior because their people 
had no written history; the slave narrative responds to 
this challenge, according to Gates: “Accused of lack- 
ing a formal and collective history, blacks published 
individual histories which, taken together, were in- 
tended to narrate, in segments, the larger yet frag- 
mented history of blacks in Africa, then dispersed 
throughout a cold New World” (Davis and Gates, 
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Narratives 


1985). This fragmentation became part of the narra- 
tive’s structure, because the speaker often interrupts 
the autobiography proper to relate the experiences of 
other slaves. Consequently, most slave narratives 
share common scenes and an organization that is 
more anecdotal than chronological. This structure al- 
lows slave narrators to present themselves both as 
unique individuals and as representatives of slaves 
generally. 

Rhetorically, slave narratives advance two lines of 
argument. The first appeals for freedom based on the 
“natural rights” discourse of the philosophers John 
Locke and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The second appeal 
relies on eighteenth-century sentimentalism and 
stresses the infamy of such practices as publicly flog- 
ging women, separating families, and sexual violence 
and raises religious concerns about the Africans’ po- 
tential Christian salvation. 

Frances Smith Foster groups slave narratives into 
two categories according to their characterization of 
slavery and their presentation of the narrator. Those 
published between 1760 and 1807, when both Great 
Britain and the United States outlawed the slave trade 
(though not slavery itself), are often tales of adventure 
told by African narrators of noble birth who condemn 
slavery for its brutality and curtailment of physical 
freedom rather than for its dehumanization. 

Typical is The Interesting Narrative of the Life of 
Olaudah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African. 
Written by Himself, which was published in 1789. 
Born an Igbo noble, Equiano was owned by honest 
and evil masters. During the Seven Years War 
(1756-1763), he served in Canada and sailed the 
Mediterranean with Adm. Edward Boscawen. Later, 
he accompanied the 1773 expedition of Constantine 
John Phipps to the Arctic and lived in Central Amer- 
ica with the Miskito Indians. Other narratives from 
before 1807 describe idyllic moments in Africa enjoy- 
ing family and traditional life, then kidnapping, the 
Middle Passage, the slave auction, and finally, after 
portraying the daily evils of slave life, freedom. 

The emphasis of slave narratives changed between 
1831 and 1868, a period that corresponded with the 
rise of antebellum interest in African American issues 
after the Missouri Compromise and the Dred Scott de- 
cision. In these later texts, the narrator is usually an 
American-born slave, of common ancestry, who in- 
dicts slavery as an institution. 

Both categories of slave narratives share common 
features, such as biblical imagery—in particular, refer- 
ences to Moses leading the Israelites out of slavery— 
and both use Christianity as a basis for abolition, ar- 
guing that blacks have souls and therefore must be 
saved. Post-1831 narratives begin with the innocence 
of childhood and contrast that with the moment the 
child first comprehends the meaning of slavery. Next 
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follows a desire to be free, escape or manumission, 
and freedom—though in the end, the disillusioned ex- 
slave is often confronted with racism after arrival in a 
“free: state Or mi @anadar 

The published narrative customarily included mate- 
rial by white abolitionist intermediaries attesting to 
the voracity of the narrative and the (usually Chris- 
tian) character of the narrator. For example, in the sec- 
ond edition of The History of Mary Prince, which ap- 
peared in London and Scotland in 1831, Prince speaks 
for herself, but her narrative is “book-ended” by ma- 
terial that goes so far as to use her body as evidence. 
Opening with a “Supplement” by her abolitionist 
sponsor and editor, Thomas Pringle, and closing with 
letters of character reference and a letter from her for- 
mer master, In many ways the book resembles legal ev- 
idence more than an autobiography. The third edition 
even includes testimony by Pringle’s wife, Margaret, 
verifying that she had inspected Prince’s body and seen 
the scars received from her whippings. 

Prince’s History makes a sentimental appeal as it 
describes her beatings, ill-treatment, overwork, and 
emotional trauma, and the supplemental material 
adds an empirical defense of Prince’s claims. For crit- 
ics and historians, the editorial apparatus that accom- 
panied the slave’s narrative illuminates the power in- 
equities between abolitionist publishers and slave 
narrators, particularly in the roles that religion, vio- 
lence, and sexuality played in constructing the slave 
narrator’s persona. The former slave felt and re- 
sponded to pressure to conform to an “improved” 
image of the black person in order to “deserve” free- 
dom. At the same time, many slave narratives are 
“double voiced” and, by sophisticated rhetorical 
Strategies, resist this pressure. 

The slave narrative profoundly influenced the styl- 
istic and thematic development of the African Ameri- 
can novel, as can be seen in such works as Ralph Elli- 
son’s Invisible Man, Zora Neale Hurston’s Their Eyes 
Were Watching God, Richard Wright’s Black Boy, and 
the works of Toni Morrison and Alice Walker. 

—Arnold Schmidt 
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NASHOBA PLANTATION 


7O ne of the grandest experiments ever con- 
ceived, Tennessee’s Nashoba plantation 
promised to end slavery. Based on cooper- 
ative labor and established by the first American 
woman to act publicly against slavery, this colony 
hoped to emancipate slaves gradually by demonstrat- 
ing how they might be responsibly educated and then 
freed. " 

Located on 1,940 acres 13 miles from Memphis 
along both sides of the Wolf River (Nashoba is the 
Chickasaw word for “wolf”), the project may have 
been doomed from the start by its poor location. Al- 
though cheerfully described by its seller as pleasant 
woodland, the plantation’s land was later described as 
containing second-rate soil. The property may also 
have been cheap because it was malarial, as nearby 
swamps were filled, with mosquitoes that rose in huge 
clouds at dusk. 

Blissfully unaware of the inherent barriers to pros- 
perity, Nashoba’s founders moved boldly ahead in late 
1825. Influenced by the French Marquis de Lafayette’s 
attempt to gradually emancipate bond servants on his 
New Guinea plantation, his protégé Frances Wright 
decided to make her own attempt at destroying slav- 
ery. Considering both the masters’ and the slaves’ po- 
sitions, Wright hoped to make emancipation finan- 
cially appealing to slaveholders while simultaneously 
demonstrating the ability of African Americans to 
prosper. 

Wright opposed colonization, but she bowed to po- 
litical realities and made opposition to the mixing of 
races a basic part of the Nashoba plan. Wright ex- 
pected freed slaves to leave the United States, perhaps 
emigrating to Haiti or into Mexican territory. No 
recorded African American reaction to the plan ap- 
pears in any black-published books or newspapers, 
but the Nashoba plan may have been regarded as just 
another colonization scheme. Most whites also lacked 
enthusiasm for the project. 

A wealthy woman, Wright bought Nashoba’s land 
with her own money and ultimately lost half of her 
wealth in the venture. She spent most of the funds 
buying tools, building cabins, and purchasing slaves. 
In 1826, newly bought slaves Willis, Jacob, Grandi- 
son, Redick, Henry, Nelly, Peggy, and Kitty arrived at 
Nashoba. The cheapest slave cost $500 and the most 
expensive $1,500. A pregnant woman with five small 
children later joined the group. Wright and her sister 
Camilla, along with an ever-changing number of 
whites, completed Nashoba’s population. 

To earn freedom, slaves had to perform enough 
labor to reimburse the plantation for their purchase 
price plus 6 percent interest and their food and cloth- 
ing costs. While working, adult slaves learned a trade 





Frances Wright, the first American woman to act publicly 
against slavery. 


and how to read, to figure, and to write, and slave 
children received a full education. Despite the project’s 
ambitious goals, Nashoba’s slaves remained subordi- 
nate to the whites. Although no corporal punishment 
occurred while Wright remained on the premises, this 
experimental plantation probably did not appear too 
different from any other to the blacks, particularly 
since they still were expected to complete the heaviest 
tasks. Once Wright left the area in 1827 because of ill 
health, Nashoba’s managers abandoned her goal of 
slowly trying to build a sense of importance and self- 
respect in people who had earlier been denied those 
traits. The whites now demanded unconditional obe- 
dience and used beating as a punishment. 

Wright planned that Nashoba would be much more 
than an emancipation experiment. She saw it as a pro- 
totype of advanced living, with women having equal 
status with men and free education provided to all 
children regardless of color. But, worried by her ill- 
ness, Wright decided to change Nashoba’s legal struc- 
ture, for she feared that the blacks might be returned 
to slavery if she were to die. In Nashoba’s revised 
deed, Wright shared property ownership with 10 
other trustees: Lafayette, Camilla Wright, Robert 
Owen, Robert Dale Owen, James Richardson, Robert 
Jennings, George Flower, Richesson Whitby, William 
Maclure, and Cadwallader Colden. 

While Wright was away, Richardson, the plantation 
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Overseer, created a huge scandal by advocating and 
practicing free love with one of the blacks under his 
charge. The colony, beset by bad publicity, sickness, 
and business setbacks, failed in 1830. Wright kept her 
promise to free the remaining colonists by escorting 
them to Haiti, paying the expenses out of her own 
pocket. Although the plantation failed, Nashoba re- 
mains an innovative attempt at abolition, the remark- 
able dream of a most remarkable woman. 

—Caryn E. Neumann 
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NASHVILLE CONVENTION 
(1850) 


aT" he mid-nineteenth-century sectional de- 
C@. bate in the United States about slavery 
threatened to drive a permanent wedge be- 
tween North and South. Although the Missouri Com- 
promise (1820) maintained a shaky balance between 
free and slave states, new territorial acquisitions led to 
heated arguments about slavery’s expansion into the 
new areas. 

The debate continued throughout the Mexican War 
(1846-1848) as people wondered about slavery’s sta- 
tus in territories that might be gained from Mexico. 
Pennsylvania representative David Wilmot introduced 
a proviso prohibiting slavery in any territory ceded 
from Mexico, which outraged Southerners. The 
Northern-dominated House of Representatives passed 
the Wilmot Proviso, but Southerners blocked its pas- 
sage in the Senate. Angered by attempts to block slav- 
ery’s expansion, South Carolina statesman John C. 
Calhoun called for action. In 1849, he called on the 
slave states to attend a convention in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, the following year to discuss plans to protect 
slaveholders’ rights. 

Meanwhile, Kentucky senator Henry Clay pro- 
posed a congressional compromise that seemingly of- 
fered a solution to the conflict. Clay’s plan divided the 
land ceded from Mexico by admitting California as a 
free state and allowing residents of the New Mexico 
and Utah territories to choose their status. Two ele- 
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ments of the plan favored antislavery supporters, as 
Clay’s bill would end both the Washington, D.C., 
slave trade and Texas’s claims for a wider western bor- 
der. Additionally, Clay’s compromise benefited slave- 
holders by creating a tough fugitive slave law, which 
would promise federal support in returning runaway 
slaves. 

By June 1850, enthusiasm for the Nashville Con- 
vention had dwindled considerably in light of Clay’s 
proposal. The convention’s 175 delegates represented 
only 9 of 15 slave states, with 102 of the delegates rep- 
resenting Tennessee. As the convention opened, radi- 
cals led by the South Carolina delegation called for 
immediate secession. They were overruled by their 
more moderate colleagues, who hoped to find a solu- 
tion while remaining loyal to the Union. 

Delegates proposed 28 resolutions stressing their 
conviction that as U.S. citizens, slaveholders had the 
constitutional right to take property (slaves) into the 
territories. Furthermore, the delegates believed that 
the Constitution gave slaveholders the privilege of fed- 
eral protection of their property. They stressed that 
any violation of these rights was unconstitutional. As 
evidence of goodwill, the convention reluctantly 
agreed to accept the dividing line established by the 
Missouri Compromise and urged Congress to settle 
the matter, either by recognizing slaveholders’ rights 
or by fairly dividing the territories. 

After offering these resolutions, the convention ad- 
journed to await the outcome of Clay’s proposal. 
After much debate, Congress passed Clay’s bill, which 
became known as the Compromise of 1850. Although 
59 delegates reconvened the Nashville Convention to 
protest the Compromise of 1850, most Southerners 
accepted the compromise and remained loyal to the 
Union, hoping for a permanent solution to the slavery 
expansion debate. 

Ultimately, the Nashville Convention accomplished 
little, but it gave Americans a preview of the debates 
that would arise during the following decade. Not 
only did the Nashville Convention give secessionists a 
chance to express their ideas, it also indicated the ex- 
treme measures that some Southerners were prepared 
to take to protect their way of life and the institution 
of slavery. 

—Jason H. Silverman 
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NATIVE AMERICAN PEOPLES, 
ENSLAVEMENT OF 


nslavement of Native American peoples 
was a common practice among Native 
American, French, Spanish, and Anglo- 
American populations, but the slavery varied greatly, 
both temporally and regionally, among those groups. 
When comparing enslavement of Native Americans by 
other Native Americans with slavery as practiced by 
Europeans and their descendants, one finds that the 
two systems had few similarities. The motives behind 
the enslavement, the scale of the institution, and the 
treatment of slaves varied greatly depending upon 
whether the master was a Native American or not. 

Prior to the European presence in the New World, 
slavery was practiced in various forms by many of the 
indigenous peoples, but these forms did not involve 
the same scale, market Orientation, or social alienation 
of slavery as practiced by Europeans. The word 
“slave” as it relates to Native Americans in the Cap- 
tivity of other Native Americans must be considered in 
the broadest sense. In such a case, a slave was one held 
captive by another and forced to labor for him against 
his will. The labor that a captive was expected to per- 
form depended upon his captors’ needs, Similarly, the 
treatment of slaves depended upon the individual 
owner and upon custom. In slavery as practiced by 
Native Americans, slaves were generally not consid- 
ered to be inferior to their masters. The slaves also had 
the ability to obtain freedom in many ways (e.g., 
through marriage, adoption, death of the captor, 
trade, release to settle intertribal difficulties, or earn- 
ing freedom by performing certain services), and a 
slave might replace a spouse or child lost to warfare, 
famine, disease, or some other means. 

Europeans practiced slavery in perpetuity, Native 
Americans did not. In most Native American societies 
a slave was held in servitude for a limited time and for 
specific reasons; generally, the slaves were captured in 
local wars. Skin color was not a determining factor as 
to whether or not a person became a slave, and often 
the slaves had rights that the master had to respect. In 
general, slavery of Native Americans as practiced by 
other Native Americans was much more humane and 
far less common than slavery of Native Americans as 
practiced by Europeans. 

The Spanish were the first Europeans to have sus- 
tained contact with Native Americans and to effect the 
practice of slavery in the New World. Spanish en- 
slavement of Native Americans began with Colum- 
bus’s first voyage in 1492 and continued as Spanish 
explorers reached the mainland. The primary goal of 
the early Spanish explorers was to extract wealth from 
the New World, a goal that required extensive labor. 


Building and sustaining New World colonies also re- 
quired extensive labor, and Native Americans were ex- 
pected to provide it. 

Spanish relations with Native Americans were 
based on encomienda and repartimiento economic/so- 
cial systems that were imported from Spain and 
adapted to New World conditions. In accordance with 
the encomienda system, the Native Americans who in- 
habited areas that the Spanish conquered were divided 
among the Spanish, the distribution being authorized 
by Ferdinand II of Aragon in 1509. The Native Amer- 
icans were expected to pay their Spanish masters trib- 
ute in the form of goods, such as gold and cotton, but 
exacting personal service in place of tribute was a 
common practice. According to the encomienda and 
repartimiento systems, the Native Americans became 
wards of the Spanish, who were to care for them and 
teach them Catholicism. But the Spaniards who came 
to the New World were more interested in obtaining a 
labor supply to procure wealth than in caring for or 
christianizing the Native Americans. Instead, the 
Spanish enslaved the Native Americans, and as a re- 
sult, the number of Native Americans in the colonies 
decreased rapidly owing to harsh forced labor, work 
in the mines, cruel treatment, disease, and migration 
to escape the Spanish. 

French enslavement of Native Americans began in 
1534 when Jacques Cartier seized several Native 
Americans on his first expedition to the New World 
and carried two to France. The French presence in the 
New World was necessitated primarily by a desire to 
establish trading partnerships with Native Americans 
and promote the fur trade rather than to establish 
colonies. Therefore, relations between the French and 
the Native Americans were quite different than those 
involving the Spanish. The former were more egalitar- 
ian than relations between Native Americans and any 
other Europeans in the New World, yet the French 
originated the practice of purchasing Native American 
captives taken in intertribal warfare. Other methods 
of procuring Native American slaves included kidnap- 
ping, warfare between the French and Native Ameri- 
cans, and trade. 

The method of employment of Native American 
slaves among the French was largely determined by 
economics. Some Native Americans taken as slaves 
were sold to Anglo-Americans for profit. Others were 
used as replacements for Frenchmen killed in war, to 
serve as interpreters and guides, or to perform certain 
labor. Still others were taken to France as objects of 
curiosity. The French would also trade Native Ameri- 
can slaves back to their own tribes in order to form an 
alliance against the Spanish and English. 

The French system of slavery was a patriarchal sys- 
tem in that Native Americans worked alongside their 
owners and were treated as children who must be 
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guided. The conversion of the Native American was 
seen as an asset for the growth of trade and an obli- 
gation of the French masters. French laws did not per- 
mit the holding of any Christian in slavery, so success- 
ful conversion should have been synonymous with 
freedom, but this law was not enforced. 

In contrast to the Spanish and the French, the ear- 
liest Anglo-Americans in the New World had settle- 
ment as their primary purpose. They came to the New 
World to escape oppression and gain freedom from 
the British government, so it is ironic that they should 
have forced oppression on others and taken away the 
freedom of others, but they did so with slavery. The 
enslavement of people was a contradiction of English 
law, founded with the understanding that chattel slav- 
ery would not be recognized, but slavery was prac- 
ticed in England and was transferred to the colonies. 

Warfare was the primary way in which the Anglo- 
Americans procured Native American slaves, but kid- 
napping, trade, and conversion of servitude into slav- 
ery were also means of acquiring them. Native 
American slaves were recognized as property in all of 
the English colonies and were bought, sold, and 
traded like other property. Native American slaves 
were treated the same as African American slaves by 
the Anglo-Americans. The method of employment of 
the Native American slaves in the American colonies 
varied by region. Hunting and fishing, military ser- 
vice, agricultural labor, cooking, and sewing were 
common slave occupations. 

Prior to the European presence in the New World, 
the Native Americans practiced slavery, but that slav- 
ery was quite different from the slavery imposed upon 
the Native Americans by Europeans. The latter devel- 
oped into a full-scale slave trade, and the consequence 
was the severe decimation of many Native American 
tribes as a result of cruel treatment, harsh labor, ex- 
ploitation, disease, migration because of the slave 
trade, and migration as a form of escape. Enslavement 
of Native Americans began to decline with the impor- 
tation of Africans into the colonies, but Native Amer- 
ican slavery was not fully abolished in the New World 
until the institution of slavery in general was eradi- 
cated in the mid-nineteenth century. 

—Lori Lee 
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NAZISM 


2 n January 30, 1933, the National Socialist 

FF ‘ 

7O German Workers (Nazi) Party came to po- 

litical power in Germany. The Nazi Party 
was dedicated to the twin goals of German “racial pu- 
rity” and the territorial aggrandizement of Germany 
(Lebensraum). Between the party’s coming to political 
power and Nazi Germany’s unconditional surrender on 
May 5S, 1945—thus ending World War II in Europe— 
the Nazis established an extensive system of slave 
labor. In that relatively short period, approximately 6 
million people worked as slave laborers within Ger- 
many and throughout Nazi-occupied Europe. 

Almost immediately after the Nazis had assumed 
power they began creating the infrastructure for this 
massive slave labor system. Beginning in 1933, the 
Nazi government started establishing concentration 
camps (Konzentrationslager) throughout Germany, 
building the first at Dachau near Munich. Existing 
outside the normal German prison system, concentra- 
tion camps were created primarily for interning polit- 
ical and other real and perceived enemies of the “new 
Germany” the Nazis envisioned: a Germany existing 
only for the benefit of Germany’s “racial community” 
(Volksgemeinschaft). By 1945, the Nazis had built 
dozens of concentration camps and hundreds of satel- 
lite forced-labor camps (Zwangsarbeitslager) through- 
out Germany, and each held thousands of prisoners 
working as slave laborers. 

From the start of the concentration camp system, 
the Nazis forced prisoners to perform heavy labor 
without compensation, i.e., slave labor. The Nazis ini- 
tially viewed this forced labor solely as punishment. 
But beginning in approximately 1938, Nazi authori- 
ties began viewing the ever-expanding concentration 
camp system not only as an instrument for the repres- 
sion and punishment of enemies but also as a poten- 
tial economic resource—a source of cheap labor for 
German industry. As the concentration camp system 
expanded after 1938, so did the economic exploita- 
tion of prisoners’ labor. 

Between the start of the World War II on September 
1, 1939, and the end of 1942, Germany conquered 
most of Europe. In administering this conquered terri- 
tory, the Nazis established numerous concentration 
and forced-labor camps outside of Germany, each 
based on the model of the internal camps. The SS 
(Schutzstaffel)—the main military arm of the Nazi 





A Russian slave laborer from a concentration camp just liberated by U.S. forces in April 1945 points accusingly at a Nazi 
guard who had brutally beaten prisoners. 


Party—was the principal organization involved in cre- 
ating and running these camps. The SS built most of 
the non-German camps in Poland, including the 
largest and most infamous, Auschwitz-Birkenau, 
which alone had 30 satellite labor camps. Concentra- 
tion, forced-labor, or other internment camps were es- 
tablished in every country of Nazi-occupied Europe, 
and by 1945, over 1,600 such camps existed in areas 
under German control. 

After each major concentration camp, both inside 
and outside of Germany, had been established, indus- 
trial firms opened factories in the immediate vicinity. 
These companies were some of Germany’s largest, in- 
cluding I. G. Farben, Krupp, A.E.G., Siemens, and 
Rheinmetall, and hundreds of smaller German firms 
also built factories near concentration and forced- 
labor camps to exploit their large slave labor supplies. 
Even the SS established its own economic enterprises 
to gain the economic advantage of using slave labor. 
The Nazis usually gave slave laborers only enough 
food to survive or—as in the case of most Jews, slated 


for physical destruction in any event for racial rea- 
sons—only enough food to live for a few months of 
work. Most slave laborers lived under exceedingly 
brutal conditions. 

In addition to concentration and forced-labor camp 
inmates, the Nazis also utilized other slave labor 
sources. After World War II began, the Nazis forcibly 
concentrated the Jewish population of occupied Eu- 
rope into urban ghettos, primarily in Poland and the 
Baltic States. As with the concentration camps, Ger- 
man industrial firms soon established factories in or 
near the larger ghettos to take advantage of a cheap, 
captive labor force. The Nazis forced ghetto occu- 
pants to labor in these factories under appalling con- 
ditions. Ultimately, the Nazis liquidated the ghettos 
and deported the occupants to various concentration 
camps where they were either murdered immediately 
upon arrival or forced to perform further slave labor. 

The Nazis also exploited as slave laborers the many 
millions of Russian prisoners of war captured follow- 
ing Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union on June 22, 
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1941. The Nazis forced the Russian prisoners to work 
under exceedingly brutal conditions. Additionally, the 
Nazis forced millions of non-Jewish civilians from the 
occupied countries to work as slave laborers in Ger- 
man factories and on German farms. Daimler Benz, 
B.M.W., Messerschmidt, Siemens, A.E.G., and Tele- 
funken are among the larger German industrial con- 
cerns that exploited these imported slave laborers. 

The fact that the Nazis created such a massive slave 
system within a relatively short time is owing largely 
to Nazi ideology, the key tenant of which was the con- 
cept of “race.” According to the Nazis, humankind 
was divided into races and inherent in each were im- 
mutable physical and moral attributes. The Aryan 
race (of which Germanic peoples were the best repre- 
sentatives) was the superior race, both physically and 
morally. All other races (Untermenschen) descended in 
value, and far down in the hierarchy were eastern Eu- 
ropean Slavic peoples and gypsies—according to Nazi 
ideology, Jews were not even human beings and con- 
stituted a purely evil, nonhuman race. 

Nazi ideology also held that the races engaged in a 
life-or-death struggle for existence. For Germans who 
accepted this ideology, the merciless treatment of the 
“lower” races for the benefit of the superior race did 
not pose an ethical dilemma; even mass murder was 
acceptable. In addition to sanctioning the brutal ex- 
ploitation of non-Aryans, Nazi ideology also man- 
dated the brutal treatment of Aryans who did not act 
in accordance with Nazi dictates regarding the needs 
of the Aryan race in its life-or-death struggle. In other 
words, Nazi ideology removed any restraint on the 
total exploitation of any person considered to be “a 
racial enemy” or assisting “a racial enemy.” This ide- 
ology helped produce the psychological and material 
conditions that made the creation of the Nazi slave 
empire possible. 

—FEric Ehrenreich 
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NEGRO CONVENTION 
MOVEMENT 
(1830-1854) 


= he Negro convention movement was 
Ca begun by blacks in 1830 and involved 
their coming together annually to deliber- 
ate and exchange ideas about their problems and de- 
termine appropriate solutions. The movement signaled 
the beginning of organized black abolitionism and 
originated in response to slavery, discrimination, and 
the denial to blacks of citizenship rights and privileges. 
The immediate precipitating force was the Cincinnati 
antiblack race riots of 1829, which prompted 
Hezekiah Grice, a free black from Baltimore, to im- 
plore blacks to organize in response to the challenges 
of slavery and discrimination. The movement brought 
together blacks of diverse social. backgrounds. 

Delegates at the first convention in Philadelphia in 
1831 affirmed, their strong antislavery commitments 
and embraced moral suasion, believing that their ma- 
terial And moral improvement would influence public 
sentiment in favor of abolishing slavery and discrimi- 
nation. Moral suasion also nurtured a universalist 
ethos, inducing blacks to embrace the doctrine of one 
humanity and to welcome white participants. Blacks 
held five national conventions from 1831 to 1835, all 
but one of them in Philadelphia. Convinced of the po- 
tency of moral suasion, blacks deemphasized political 
strategies and demands and emphasized self-effort and 
moral and material elevation. 

By the late 1830s, however, the confidence blacks 
had reposed in moral suasion had evaporated. The 
moral and material elevation of blacks had not made 
any significant dent on slavery and racism, and the 
conventions of the 1840s, both state and national, as- 
sumed a racially exclusive and political character. Del- 
egates condemned slavery and demanded full citizen- 
ship rights. Although a few delegates seriously 
considered violence, the conventions never officially 
adopted that policy. 

The passage of the Fugitive Slave Act in 1850 
launched the movement’s next phase. The federal gov- 
ernment’s pledge to assist in apprehending fugitives 
threatened free blacks with reenslavement. Although 
threatened, free blacks concentrated on cultivating 
group unity and institutional development, and the 
national and state conventions of the 1850s evinced a 
strong resolve to intensify the struggle against slavery 
and discrimination. 

Ideological cleavage soon developed, as was clear in 
two of the three national conventions of the decade. 
The convention of 1853 in Rochester, New York, un- 
equivocally declared black commitment to the pursuit 
and acquisition of social and political equality within 


the United States. The emigrationist convention of 
1854 in Cleveland, Ohio, perceived racism as invinci- 
ble and opted for establishing an independent black 
nationality abroad. Although inspired by separatist 
consciousness, the Cleveland convention failed to ac- 
tivate any serious emigration momentum. 

The state conventions of the time overwhelmingly 
espoused integrationist aspirations. Black Americans 
committed themselves to resisting slavery and degra- 
dation, and they petitioned state legislatures and pub- 
lished addresses and appeals asserting their claims to 
meaningful freedom and equality. 

The abolition of slavery by the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment did not terminate the convention movement. 
Freedom did not obliterate discrimination and degra- 
dation, and blacks continued to meet periodically to 
discuss modalities for change. The movement galva- 
nized blacks and instilled a sense of responsibility 
while nurturing group consciousness and identity. It 
also provided forums in which black values and aspi- 
rations could be articulated and their material and in- 
tellectual resources harnessed. 

—Tunde Adeleke 
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NEW SPAIN 


ge ew Spain (Nueva Espaiia) included parts 
AN of today’s Caribbean, Central America, 
Mexico, and the United States. The 
Viceroyalty of New Spain was established after the fall 
of the Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan, when Hernan 
Cortés and his troops captured Cuauhtémoc, the last 
Aztec emperor, in 1521. The first viceroy, Antonio de 
Mendoza, was appointed in 1535 and resided in Mex- 
ico City, which was built on the ruins of the pre- 
Columbian city. New Spain lasted until early-nine- 
teenth-century revolutions ended colonial rule in 
Spanish America. The royalists, led by Viceroy Juan 
Ruiz de Apodaca, were defeated by the followers of 
Agustin de Iturbide, a Creole military officer, in 1821. 
Indian slavery predated Cortés’s arrival in 1519 
and was subsequently rationalized by “just war,” or 
the notion that recalcitrant natives were legally en- 
slaved by the Spanish. Such practices were common in 
sixteenth-century New Spain in the “mines and in the 


personal service of the Spaniards. In the first years 
there was such haste to make slaves that they poured 
into Mexico City from all directions, and throughout 
the Indies they were taken in flocks like sheep to be 
branded” (Zorita, 1963). The indigenous population 
had declined from about 25 million to less than 17 
million in the Valley of Mexico by the 1520s because 
of European-introduced diseases and exploitation. 
The New Laws (1542), which outlawed Indjan 
bondage, and the availability of African chattels had 
curtailed the enslavement of indigenous peoples by the 
late-sixteenth century. 

The encomienda system became the “most ageres- 
sively competitive [form of labor] in relation to other 
Spanish institutions” (Gibson, 1964). Encomienda In- 
dians were legally free, but, in practice, they were ex- 
ploited mercilessly. They were sold by their con- 
querors, and they worked in slavelike conditions. As a 
result, high death rates and curtailed life expectancies 
were common among these unfortunates. 

Indian miners, who numbered about 5,000 in the 
silver-mining district of Zacatecas in the mid-1620s, 
enjoyed more liberties than their consigned and en- 
slaved colleagues since they were paid in kind (i.e., the 
pepena, or a bag of ore) and in wages (Bakewell, 
1971). Moreover, the miners sometimes relocated in 
search of employment. This “free labor” (repression 
of different kinds was always present) was limited in 
number because of low pay and poor-quality ore. Mita 
Indians, or rotational draft laborers, also worked in 
the excavations, including Huancavelica in Peru. That 
site supplied Zacatecas with the mercury used in the 
amalgamation process—and approximately 1,675 in- 
dividuals each year labored at Huancavelica in “terri- 
ble working conditions” (Bakewell, 1971). 

Africans, “who came as slaves to fill labor demands 
not met by the Indian population,” were another 
source of labor in New Spain (Palmer, 1976). The plan- 
tations in the Caribbean and Brazil received a dispro- 
portionate number of chattels, but they were also pres- 
ent in the Viceroyalty of New Spain. For example, 500 
slaves worked in Zacatecas in 1570, and they were em- 
ployed in obrajes (“textile workshops”) such as Tomas 
de Contreras’s establishment in Coyoacan, which re- 
lied on 101 bondsmen in 1660 (Palmer, 1976). African 
slavery did not supplant other forms of labor in the 
viceroyalty, though it was demographically significant. 
In fact, 80,000 slaves resided in New Spain in 1645. 

Numerous “slaves, in spite of the obstacles they 
confronted, succeeded in claiming their freedom even 
while the institution continued to exist” (Palmer, 
1995). The runaways, known as cimarrones, estab- 
lished their own settlements (palenques) in the colony. 
One famous palenque near Veracruz in the early-sev- 
enteenth century had almost 500 inhabitants in 1608 
(Palmer, 1995). 
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New Spain 


Both African and Indian slavery influenced the eco- 
nomic, political, racial, and religious development of 
New Spain, and it is necessary to study this colonial 
institution if we are to understand the kaleidoscope 
that is modern-day Mexico. 

—Fidel Iglesias 
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NEW SPAIN (MEXICO), 
COLONIAL EXPERIENCE 


‘7. he decline in the Indian Population in 
a New Spain as a result of epidemic diseases 
and wars was the main cause for import- 
ing huge cargoes of African slaves into the area in the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Changes intro- 
duced by the Leyes Nuevas, or New Laws, of 1542 
compelled the conquerors to alter their goals from 
quick enrichment to land exploitation. Accordingly, 
they began planting wheat and sugarcane and estab- 
lishing vineyards, all of which made African labor in- 
creasingly necessary. Colonial sources indicate that the 
first slaves to arrive in Mexico were the conquerors’ 
domestic servants, and many of them are remembered 
as being the first to introduce the seed of not only 
wheat but also smallpox. 

As the colonial period began, blacks were employed 
as foremen in the mines, on haciendas, and in obrajes 
(“loom factories”) and trapiches (“sugar factories” ) 
while Indian labor was the basis of the new economic 
order. The primary employment of blacks involved 
collecting tribute in Indian communities or supervis- 
ing Indian servants’ activities. Gradually, with changes 
introduced by the Leyes Nuevas and the constant pe- 
titioning of friars like Bartolomé de Las Casas, the sta- 
tus of the African slaves changed from a means of op- 
pression to one of exploitation because their natural 
resistance to disease kept them strong. 
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In 1580, the Spanish crown granted the first 
asiento, or contract, to introduce Africans into Mex- 
ico. During the next two centuries many blacks were 
enslaved, but the practice was never massive as some 
white slaves were brought into the area as well, like 
Berbers from Mauritania, Moors from North Africa, 
and inhabitants of the Canary Islands. Others came 
from Cerdagne in the Pyrenees, the islands of Majorca 
and Minorca, and even Greece. For black slaves, the 
most common places of departure during the sixteenth 
century were Arguin in West Africa, the Cape Verde 
Islands, and the region of the Senegal and Gambia 
Rivers. During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, they were brought from the Congo and Angola. 

As soon as they were bought after the long sea voy- 
age, slaves were branded with a fire signal (calimbo de 
fuego) that consisted of a Greek letter, star, cross, nail, 
or monogram. Thereafter, they were employed in e1- 
ther the industrial or the urban branch of the colonial 
economy. Industrial slavery involved extracting gold 
and silver from the mines, working as cowboys, 
marines, or skilled artisans in the coastal sugar mills, 
or laboring in the obrajes (“loom factories” for the 
production of clothes). Urban slavery included both 
domestic slaves and part-time workers. ‘ 

A medieval legal code, Las Siete Partidas, protected 
slaves from their masters’ cruelty and shaped the 
obligations and duties between master and slave. Reg- 
ulations strictly prohibited mutilation, castration, or 
killing any slave unless as part of a legal punishment. 
Slaves should be properly fed, and they had the right 
to marry freely without the master’s intervention, re- 
maining together as husband and wife. There were dif- 
ferent methods of becoming a free person: by fugue, 
through payment on his own; by manumission, or the 
master’s free will; by the master’s death; or by supply- 
ing the master with another slave instead of money. 

The mixture of Indians, Africans, and Europeans 
created a new society of castas in which pardos and 
mulattoes (all mixed-race peoples) made up the free 
labor force. These workers were more abundant and 
cheaper than African slaves because it was not neces- 
Sary to watch them constantly and medical expendi- 
tures were reduced, as were costs for clothes and food, 
for the free laborers were responsible for providing for 
their own needs. Until the nineteenth century, things 
remained the same for Mexico’s black slaves, but then 
the transition from slavery to wage labor occurred. As 
a result, new arrangements were made, and the change 
was reflected in the attempts to abolish slavery by 
Miguel Hidalgo in 1810 and José Maria Morelos in 
1813. Neither attempt was successful because royalist 
troops defeated both Hidalgo and Morelos. 

Finally, in 1829, the Mexican president Vicente 
Guerrero abolished slavery. Some years later, England 
and Mexico agreed to prohibit the African slave trade 


because modern nations that were founded upon no- 
tions of freedom and equality could not maintain a 
race- or caste-based society. Mexico’s 1857 constitu- 
tion stated that any slave would be free upon entering 
Mexican territory, and between 1857 and 1865, many 
U.S. slaves fled to Mexico in order to gain their liberty. 
Even though black slavery was never massive in Mex- 
ico, the African presence is today a significant part of 
Mexican identity. | 

—Nora Reyes Costilla 
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NEW YORK 


= lavery in New York, or New Amsterdam as 
“f : A 
7S it was known during Dutch rule, had a long 
history. The first Africans in the colony 
were 11 male slaves imported by the Dutch West India 
Company in 1626. Introduced in response to the city’s 
colonial labor shortage, they were put to work on 
projects that proved unattractive to free white men. 
Thereafter the company continued purchasing blacks 
to satisfy the need for convenient and cheap labor. 
When the English seized the colony in 1664, they 
continued the practice. As new Dutch, English, and 
French settlers flocked into the city, swelling its popu- 
lation, the slave market increased dramatically. The 
new colonial proprietor, the Duke of York (later James 
Il of Great Britain), was himself a slave trader. After 
1672, as the Royal African Company’s governor, he 
held the English slave trade monopoly with the Gold 
Coast and used New York to increase the demand for 
that trade slavery, thereby boosting his own profits. 
No precise figures survive identifying how many 
blacks were taken to New York at this time, but frag- 
mentary surviving evidence suggests that the number 
was very large indeed. In 1698, the merchant Jacobus 
Van Cortland advised a West Indian client that the 
city’s slave market was saturated and that it was al- 
most impossible to sell any slave over 25 years of age. 
New York had a far greater concentration of slaves 
than any other Northern colony in the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries. They helped to farm large coun- 
try estates; growing wheat along the Hudson River 
and raising dairy cows and race horses on Long Island. 
One-fifth of all New York City households owned 
slaves by 1790, employing them as domestic servants 
or skilled craftsmen. Slaves lived and worked in all 
areas of the city, in close proximity to their masters, 
and enjoyed much social contact with one another. 

Unfortunately, in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, New Yorkers became increasingly distrustful 
of their slaves. It was hard to monitor the fluctuating 
black population, and runaway slaves presented a very 
real problem to authorities. Few were ever recaptured, 
and many headed north to French Canadian territory. 
White fears of impending slave uprisings, both real 
and imaginary, continued to cause alarm throughout 
the century. Laws prevented blacks from buying 
liquor, leaving their master’s house after dark, carrying 
any kind of weapon, and even from training dogs. 
After a slave conspiracy in 1712, Governor Robert 
Hunter suggested that New Yorkers should make 
every effort to discourage the continued importation 
of black slaves, arguing that white servants should be 
introduced to replace them. The 1737 trade depression 
made matters worse since many people felt that the 
slave trade put free white workers at a disadvantage. 

During the American Revolution (1775-1783), 
slaves were offered their freedom after serving three 
years in the Continertal army while owners were com- 
pensated for their losses with land grants. Other slaves 
were displaced or forcibly carried off during the war 
by advancing and retreating armies. Some gained their 
freedom, but others were simply resold or ended up in 
the British West Indies. 

Decisive action to abolish slavery in the region 
came from the New York State legislature, which was 
finally able to act because slaves had come to form 
only a small proportion of the total population and 
account for only minor economic interests. In 1799 a 
law was proposed seeking to abolish slavery in the 
state, but because the legislature did not wish to an- 
tagonize slaveowners, only the gradual elimination of 
slavery was sought. No one was to be freed immedi- 
ately, but children born to slave parents were to be re- 
leased upon reaching adulthood. Males were to be 
freed at age 29, females at 24. Consequently, abolition 
was a very slow process, and there were still adult 
slaves in New York well into the nineteenth century. 


—John Callow 
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Selling slaves in colonial New York, an illustration by Howard Pyle. 





NICHOLAS V, PAPAL BULLS OF 
= esponding to a petition from the Por- 
Fa . 
Cai R tuguese crown, Pope Nicholas V issued 

the bull titled Dum Diversas on June 18, 
1452. Addressed to King Alfonso V of Portugal, the 
bull conceded to the Portuguese the right to attack, 
conquer, and subjugate Saracens, pagans, and other 
enemies of Christ wherever they were to be found. It 
also recognized title over any lands and possessions 
seized and allowed the Portuguese to render the in- 
habitants into perpetual slavery. 

Although the geographical scope of the bull re- 
mained undefined, it is clear from the use of the terms 
“pagans” and “other enemies of Christ” that the pope 
intended it to apply to the regions newly made known 
by the Portuguese voyages of exploration along the 
west coast of Africa. Indeed, the geographical ambi- 
guity of the bull amounted to an implicit exhortation 
to the Portuguese crown to push the voyages even fur- 
ther afield. 

Consciously borrowing from the crusading tradi- 
tion of the twelfth century, Nicholas urged Alfonso to 
embark on a holy war for the defense and increase of 
religion. For their trouble, the pope offered full remis- 
sion of sins to the king and all participants, together 
with those who furnished either money or troops to 
the expedition. In creating this legal fiction of a holy 
war, Nicholas effectively allowed the Portuguese to 
treat the military situation in Africa as an extension of 
that of the Mediterranean; in other words, Christian- 
Muslim relations were to serve as the model for inter- 
action with Africans. 

Although slave raids had been an integral part of 
voyages since 1441, after the establishment of a per- 
manent trading fort at Arguin in 1448, the raids were 
superseded by more-peaceful modes of exchange. 
Given that Dum Diversas had only authorized the 
Portuguese to enslave Africans through raids and con- 
quest, a new sanction had to be sought to justify this 
regularized commerce with non-Christians. To this 
end, the Portuguese petitioned Nicholas for a second 
dispensation, and the result was the bull Romanus 
Pontifex of January 8, 1455S. 

After confirming the provisions of Dum Diversas 
and outlining the Portuguese discoveries along the 
African coast, in this second bull Nicholas noted en- 
thusiastically that through trade and fighting the Por- 
tuguese had captured many slaves who had been 
brought back to Portugal and baptized. Expressing his 
hope that the entire population of these new-found 
areas might soon be converted, Nicholas granted Al- 
fonso a commercial monopoly between Morocco and 
the Indies together with the right to subdue and con- 
vert the inhabitants of the region. Taken together, the 
two bulls gave the Portuguese the right to acquire 





slaves along the African coast through either trade or 
violence. 

The provisions of both of the bulls were later con- 
firmed by Pope Calixtus III in 1456, Sixtus IV in 
1481, and Leo X in 1514. Indeed, Dum Diversas and 
Romanus Pontifex were models for future European 
conquests, for on May 3, 1503, Pope Alexander VI 1s- 
sued two bulls in which he extended identical favors 
and rights to Spain in the Americas. 

—Richard Raiswell 
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NONSLAVEHOLDERS 


_ he typical resident of the U.S. South before 
Ca the Civil War was neither a slave nor a 
slaveholder. In 1860, there were 12.2 mil- 
lion people in the 15 slave states. Nearly 4 million 
were slaves, a quarter-million were free nonwhites, 
and over 2 million whites lived in slaveholding fami- 
lies. White nonslaveholders comprised the rest of the 
population: almost 6 million in all. According to the 
1860 U.S. Census, just under three-quarters of the 
white population were nonslaveholders, and the per- 
centages worked out as follows: white nonslavehold- 
ers, 48.6 percent; free nonwhites, 2.1 percent; slave- 
holders, 17.1 percent; and slaves 32.3 percent. If one 
defines the South as the 11 states that formed the Con- 
federacy in 1861, slaves constituted 38.7 percent of 
the population, free nonwhites 1.5 percent, slavehold- 
ers 19.0 percent, and nonslaveholders 40.8 percent. 
Roughly two-thirds of the whites in these states 
owned no slaves. 

Although between one-fourth and one-third of the 
nonslaveholders owned no land, most of them were 
independent land-owning yeoman farmers. Unlike the 
“poor whites” who worked as tenant farmers and la- 
borers, the yeomen practiced a form of agriculture 
that maximized leisure and personal independence. 
Nonslaveholders frequently lived outside the staple- 
crop regions and rather than growing cotton or other 
cash crops, concentrated on producing foodstuffs. 
Not only did this form of agriculture eliminate the ne- 
cessity for year-round labor, it also freed the yeomen 
from the vicissitudes of the marketplace. Sudden 
drops in crop prices could only marginally threaten 
their ability to maintain their land from year to year, 
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Nonslaveholders 


and by avoiding cash-crop production, the nonslave- 
holders ensured that they would not compete with the 
slaveholders. Those nonslaveholders who did grow 
staple crops often produced only enough to have cash 
available to pay taxes, satisfy debts, or buy commodi- 
ties they could not make themselves or get through 
barter. 

Nonslaveholders had a complex relationship to the 
slave system. In an economic sense, nonslaveholders 
were unnecessary to slavery. Some sold food surpluses 
to plantations, others served as overseers, still others 
hired out their services as shopkeepers and artisans, 
but that kind of support was hardly necessary to the 
slave system. Most New World slave economies man- 
aged to operate without a large body of nonslave- 
holders. Slaveholders outside the United States pur- 
chased any needed food from outside the region and 
trained slaves or hired relatives to fulfill many planta- 
tion tasks. 

Although peripheral in an economic sense, non- 
slaveholders in the United States were crucial to the 
long-term social stability of the slave system. A com- 
parison of the United States with a society like Ja- 
maica reveals the problems that resulted from a lack 
of nonslaveholders. Roughly 85 percent of Jamaica’s 
population was made up of slaves. There were only a 
small number of white nonslaveholders and a some- 
what larger number of black and mixed-race non- 
slaveholders. Because there were so few whites, rebel- 
lions involving hundreds of slaves erupted every few 
years. In contrast, slave uprisings in the United States 
were rare. Nonslaveholders in the United States served 
on slave patrols to help police the institution; they also 
served in militia units that were readily available to 
suppress revolts should the need arise. 

Nonslaveholders helped preserve the system’s polit- 
ical viability in the South. In most slave societies their 
support would not have been needed, as only in the 
United States was there a large body of nonslavehold- 
ers with the right to vote. Although in theory non- 
slaveholders could have abolished slavery in the 
South, there is little evidence that slaveholders worried 
much about this possibility. What was more problem- 
atic was whether nonslaveholders would support the 
goals of slaveholders in the national arena. Slavery’s 
expansion quickly became a divisive issue in national 
politics, and the South had to speak with one voice if 
it were to withstand the equally expansionistic North. 

Historians often explain the alliance between 
Southern slaveholders and nonslaveholders as being 
the result of a shared racial identity. Some writers have 
asserted that a “herrenvolk democracy” emerged, 
meaning that Southern society granted social equality 
to all white men by insuring black subordination. The 
only meaningful social distinctions were between 
white and black. As long as a permanent class of black 
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inferiors existed, all white men enjoyed a comparable 
degree of status. Therefore, an egalitarian racism en- 
sured that nonslaveholders would defend slavery to 
safeguard their own position in society. 

There is considerable evidence to support the her- 
renvolk thesis. The great mass of white nonslavehold- 
ers were racists who viewed African Americans as an 
inferior people who needed to be kept subordinate. 
They generally tolerated black people in situations 
where their own positions were clearly superior, but 
they were quick to resort to violence to define the black 
place if their own positions came under attack. Al- 
though most nonslaveholders were independent farm- 
ers, there were many laborers or artisans who feared 
economic competition if emancipation were to occur. 

Nevertheless, the social realities of Southern society 
worked against the creation of a true herrenvolk 
democracy. Although nonslaveholders believed that 
society should consider them personal equals to the 
elites, they knew all too well that social status and 
power went hand in hand with wealth. There is little 
evidence that nonslaveholders resented the slavehold- 
ers’ wealth per se, but there is abundant evidence that 
they resented the social prestige and political power 
accorded men of wealth. The nonslaveholders did not 
translate this resentment into a class-conscious move- 
ment that challenged slaveholders’ power, but they did 
use their collective power to force changes in what 
they believed was an unfair voting and representation 
system. By the eve of the Civil War, conflicts had 
erupted around tax systems that protected slavehold- 
ers’ interests. In thousands of minor incidents, non- 
slaveholders expressed their frustration with a system 
that favored the wealthy. 

Nonslaveholders in New World societies outside 
the United States behaved in ways that were similar to 
those of their U.S. counterparts. But these nonslave- 
holders were generally either black or of mixed race. 
Whether in Brazil or the British West Indies, efforts to 
suppress colonies of escaped slaves or slave revolts re- 
lied on regiments of free black and other nonwhite 
troops. Likewise, free blacks and other nonwhites as- 
sisted in capturing runaway slaves and performed 
other support services for the regimes. Historians have 
often cited the willingness of Southern white non- 
slaveholders to police slavery as evidence of a racial al- 
liance. The willingness of black and mixed-race non- 
slaveholders in other societies to do the same suggests 
that alternative explanations may be helpful. The al- 
liance between slaveholder and nonslaveholder was 
also based on their mutual status as free individuals. 

Although nonslaveholders sometimes forged al- 
liances based on race, they in fact developed a variety 
of alliances. Nonslaveholders also sought out slaves 
and free nonwhites as friends, lovers, sexual partners, 
and church members. Slaveholders regularly com- 


plained about petty theft schemes in which nonslave- 
holders allegedly enticed slaves to trade stolen crops 
for liquor or other forbidden commodities, and non- 
slaveholder participation on juries made prosecution 
of this type of “crime” almost impossible. This behav- 
ior shows that an interracial alliance based on a 
shared lower status developed in the United States, 
and similar arrangements between free blacks and 
other nonwhites outside the United States suggest that 
class-based alliances could go in several directions. 

Although race was an important element in the al- 
liance between slaveholders and nonslaveholders, 
other factors were also crucial. The nonslaveholders’ 
understanding of the inappropriate use of wealth and 
power grew out of experiences in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and slaveholders had learned how to 
make concessions that maintained the nonslavehold- 
ers’ sense of honor and egalitarianism. By the early 
1800s, most adult Southern white males could vote on 
an equal footing. Normally, slaveholders did not 
openly display a sense of social superiority and tried to 
treat even poor whites with a degree of respect. Only 
rarely did someone like Hinton Rowan Helper come 
along and denounce slavery as the cause of nonslave- 
holders’ diminished status. 

Nonslaveholders were often part of a common kin- 
ship network with their slaveholding neighbors, and 
the bonds of family and community ensured that 
neighbors would look out for the needs of other neigh- 
bors. Slaveholders lent laborers or provided food; 
nonslaveholders served on slave patrols and cast 
proslavery ballots. The nonslaveholders’ religion em- 
phasized that joy and satisfaction were not to be 
found in “this” world but in the next. Their religion 
gave them a vocabulary to criticize the pretensions of 
slaveholders, but it did not give them a foundation for 
a sustained attack on the disparities of wealth. In 
short, they found little reason not to ally with slave- 
holders in most instances. 

—Bill Cecil-Fronsman 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLES, SLAVERY AMONG 


i he word “slave” or its equivalent in Euro- 
CG pean languages appears sporadically in 
ethnographic and historical literature on 
many indigenous North American peoples, but slavery 
is not generally regarded as a significant trait among 
Native North Americans. Ethnographers of aboriginal 
North America have not used the word with much 
definitional precision or with much regard for the gen- 
eral literature on slavery, and twentieth-century schol- 
ars tend to agree that the only region of Native North 
America where true slavery was found was the north- 
ern Pacific coast (Henshaw, 1910). 

Warfare was widespread in traditional Native 
North America, although the intensity and frequency 
of armed conflict varied greatly among groups and 
over time. A common outcome of warfare was the 
taking of captives. In many parts of the continent, es- 
pecially in the eastern and central regions, captives 
were frequently tortured, often dying as a result. 
Those surviving such treatment and who were unable 
to escape usually had one of two fates: they were ei- 
ther adopted into a family or kinship group of their 
captors, or they entered a status of permanent servi- 
tude. In most indigenous North American societies, 
adoption or some other form of incorporation into the 
kinship organization of the captor’s community was 
the most common fate of surviving captives. The 
major exceptions were on the northern Pacific coast, 
particularly in the Northwest Coast culture area. 
There most captives became slaves. 

Every traditional Northwest Coast community con- 
tained at least a few slaves. (This culture area usually 
included the Alaska panhandle, the British Columbia 
and Washington coasts, and sometimes the Oregon 
coast.) A word translatable as slave appeared in all 
languages spoken in the culture area, slavery was re- 
garded as shameful and degrading, and slave status 
was hereditary. Slaves had no rights or privileges, 
being without kinship-group membership. Masters ex- 
ercised complete physical control over slaves, killing 
them if they chose. 

Slaves were mostly the result of war. Whatever the 
motive for a particular instance of intergroup fighting, 
slaves were a common outcome. Even though children 
of slaves became slaves, it is probable that the birthrate 
for female slaves was low, so war captives provided a 
more regular source of slaves. There was also an active 
slave trade, however, so many of a group’s slaves were 
not captured by group members but were obtained in 
trade. War captives could be almost anyone; we know 
of forced enslavement of members of one’s own group, 
and the enslavement of people from communities 
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speaking the same or a very similar language was 
widespread. Raids for slaves ranged widely, but close 
neighbors—people with whom one had a number of 
other important kinds of relationships—were common 
victims. In earliest contact times, most attacks oc- 
curred relatively close to home. 

Anyone was a potential slave. Many war captives 
were already slaves and merely changed owners, but 
the free could be enslaved as well. Belonging to the 
elite class did not protect one. The victim’s group 
sometimes tried to ransom the newly enslaved, and 
members of prominent elite families probably had a 
better chance of redemption, but many former elites 
spent their lives in slavery. During the late-eighteenth- 
and early-nineteenth-century maritime fur-trade pe- 
riod, Europeans were also readily enslaved if the op- 
portunity arose. 

Kinship groups probably owned most of the slaves, 
although the person exercising control over the unit’s 
slaves was its head. The number of slaves held by a 
kinship group or an individual varied considerably. 
Neighboring communities might have different per- 
centages of slaves, although the proportion of slaves 
tended to increase from south to north in the Pacific 
Northwest. In some communities, slaves constituted a 
major segment of the population, sometimes reaching 
30 percent, and ranges from 15 to 25 percent were not 
uncommon. Slaves in other communities made up 
only 1 or 2 percent of the total. 

Slavery’s economic importance is controversial 
among students of the Northwest Coast. The ortho- 
dox view is that slaves were of no economic signifi- 
cance, but it can be shown that slaves were of consid- 
erable importance to the economy of many 
communities in the region: they were a significant 
commodity in intergroup transactions, especially 
trade, and their labor was important in many subsis- 
tence activities and other mundane tasks. 

Slaves were also used in rituals. In both precontact 
and early historic times, they were often killed during 
important ceremonies, especially in the northern part 
of the Northwest Coast culture area. The most impor- 
tant of these events were elite funerals. Throughout 
the region, the funeral of a community’s leading figure 
usually included the killing of one or more slaves. 
Slaves were killed both to accompany the deceased as 
servants in the next world and to show the heir’s 
power. Distribution of slaves was often associated 
with feasts that demonstrated the privileges of the 
tribal elite. In later historic times, slaves began to be 
freed as part of a ritual rather than killed, partly in re- 
sponse to European pressures about killing slaves. 
From the slaveowner’s perspective, freeing a slave and 
killing a slave were both property destruction. In some 
communities, even as late as the 1870s, slaves were 
sometimes ritually killed. 
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Aboriginal slavery flourished and even intensified 
in the early part of the fur-trade period, but from the 
1850s on, as Euro-American settlement increased and 
the Canadian and U.S. governments established polit- 
ical control, the practice came under increased pres- 
sure and gradually declined. Although it has long dis- 
appeared as an institution, the shame of slave ancestry 
still has an impact on the social and political life of 
many contemporary Northwest Coast native commu- 
nities (Donald, 1997). The extensive development of 
slavery among the native peoples of that coast is un- 
usual in that they were small-scale societies with a 
hunting/gathering/fishing subsistence base, a semi- 
sedentary settlement pattern, and no multicommunity 
political units. 

Elsewhere, captives met a variety of fates. Some 
were tortured and killed, many were adopted into 
families and kinship groups in their captor’s commu- 
nity, Captive women often became wives, and in some 
communities a few captives probably never lost their 
marginal, outsider captive status. 

In*eastern North America, captives who survived 
torture were usually adopted and were often intended 
to replace a specific family or group member who had 
recently died. These adoptees frequently acquired the 
deceased’s full status rights. Such adoptions are par- 
ticularly well documented for northern Iroquoian- 
speaking peoples. Some scholars have recently claimed 
that most such adoptees among the northern Iro- 
quoians were actually slaves, but their case is not 
strong. There is ample evidence that many adoptees 
were accepted as complete members of their new kin- 
ship groups and communities and that Captive status 
was not hereditary. Additionally, during the early- 
colonial period, many Europeans became Captives, 
and significant numbers of them refused rescue from 
their adoptive communities, preferring their new 
lives—unlikely behavior for slaves. 

Throughout colonial times, especially in the south- 
eastern and southwestern parts of North America, Eu- 
ropeans raided for natives to obtain slaves or pur- 
chased captives from their native captors. This 
enslavement of natives by Europeans contributed to 
the transformation of the indigenous societies. Espe- 
cially in the Southeast, some native groups developed 
slaveholding elites. Such a transformation into slave- 
holding is especially well documented for the Chero- 
kee (Perdue, 1979). 

In the Spanish-controlled southwestern part of 
North America, an extensive trade in Captives and 
slaves developed (Bailey, 1973), but within indigenous 
communities, adoption rather than slaveholding was 
usual. Among the Navajo, even if a captive had not 
been adopted her (more likely than his) descendants 
were regarded as fully Navajo in a few generations. In 
this matrilineal society, several clans are recognized as 


Originating from captive women, but no stigma or dis- 
advantage attaches to members of those clans. 

Occasional references to people belonging to vari- 
ous disadvantaged status groups as slaves appear in 
the literature, but outside the Northwest Coast these 
are rarely true slaves. The Yurok had what are termed 
debt-slaves, persons given to a kinship group by their 
own group in payment of a debt, usually incurred as a 
result of the death or injury of a member of the re- 
ceiving group. But such so-called slaves were allowed 
to return to their home communities for extended vis- 
its, and their status entailed few of the disadvantages 
or dangers of the true slave. 


—[eland Donald 
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NORTH STAR 


OE he North Star (1847-1851), later called 
Ce Frederick Douglass’ Paper (1851-1860), 
was a weekly abolitionist newspaper 
owned and edited by Frederick Douglass, the Ameri- 
can abolitionist. The newspaper records Douglass’s 
changing views on slavery’s constitutionality, legisla- 
tion regarding African Americans, the antislavery 
movement and its leaders, and American and interna- 
tional politics. It also describes Douglass’s activities 
and includes many of his orations. 

A large donation from British abolitionists enabled 
Douglass to start the North Star in Rochester, New 
York, in 1847. Douglass argued that his paper would 
demonstrate African Americans’ abilities and present 
their point of view, one apparently lacking in other an- 
tislavery newspapers, which had few black employees 
and rarely addressed the interests of Northern blacks. 
Only four other black newspapers operated at that time. 

Several white leaders, most prominently William 
Lloyd Garrison and Maria Weston Chapman, tried to 
dissuade Douglass. They worried about competition 
among antislavery papers, but their arguments re- 
vealed the racism that tainted the antislavery move- 
ment. Chapman thought Douglass was not intellectu- 
ally capable of producing a newspaper, and she and 


Garrison thought that the fact that he started one 
against their advice was a betrayal and a sign of im- 
pertinence. This conflict, and Douglass’s very public 
movement away from Garrisonian antislavery, precip- 
itated an acrimonious split between Douglass and 
Garrison, his former mentor and friend. 

Like other antislavery newspapers, the North Star 
constantly faced financial crises. The subscription list 
was never large, and subscribers did not always pay. 
Although Douglass refused Gerrit Smith’s proposal to 
merge the North Star with the Syracuse Standard, the 
Liberty Party organ, Smith assisted Douglass finan- 
cially for many years. Douglass supported Smith’s 
foray into congressional politics but did not follow 
any party line; he took his own positions in the paper 
and offered its columns to other abolitionists, even 
those who disagreed with him. The paper operated 
more efficiently when Julia Griffiths, a British aboli- 
tionist with good business sense, took over its finances 
in the 1850s. Still, Douglass found it necessary to con- 
duct lecture tours to raise money. From 1859 to 1863 
he also published a magazine, Douglass’ Monthly. 

Douglass believed his newspaper would reach a 
wide audience, but more people knew of his views 
through his public speaking. As editor and owner of a 
newspaper, he held an authoritative position, one that 
insisted on his equality with other abolitionist leaders, 
particularly Garrison, and asserted his leadership 
among black Americans. The paper allowed Douglass 
to express himself through the written word, a central 
desire from his days as a slave. In many ways, the 
newspaper represented his freedom and independence. 

—Andrea M. Atkin 
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NORTHWEST ORDINANCE 
(1787) 


r= he Northwest Ordinance was enacted on 

a July 13, 1787, by the United States Con- 
gress under the Articles of Confederation 

as An Ordinance for the Government of the Territory 
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Northwest Ordinance 


of the United States, Northwest of the River Ohio. 
Building on Thomas Jefferson’s idea of a territorial 
system in the Land Ordinance (1785), a committee 
headed by James Monroe organized a governmental 
structure for the western lands. This Northwest Ordi- 
nance addressed the challenges of westward move- 
ment, representative government, federal-state rela- 
tions, individual rights, and sectionalism and slavery 
in the Northwest Territory. The preamble and first ar- 
ticle established republican principles that foreshad- 
owed the Bill of Rights: trial by jury, proportionate 
representation, common law courts, prohibition of 
primogeniture and entail, and guarantees of writ of 
habeas corpus. 

The ordinance also provided a means by which ‘a 
territory could become a state on the basis of equality 
with the existing states, laid the foundation for a na- 
tional system of free public education, and outlawed 
slavery and involuntary servitude north and west of 
the Ohio River. According to the ordinance, a gover- 
nor, secretary, and three judges composed the govern- 
mental structure of the territory. When a territory con- 
sisted of 5,000 free male inhabitants, they could elect 
representatives to a general assembly. After the terri- 
tory claimed 60,000 free inhabitants, it could be ad- 
mitted to the Union as a state on equal footing with 
the original states. Under the ordinance, the states of 
Ohio (1803), Indiana (1816), Illinois (1818), Michi- 
gan (1837), and Wisconsin (1848) were created. The 
Northwest Ordinance thus set the basic pattern of set- 
tlement and statehood throughout the United States. 

The ordinance also maintained that “Religion, 
Morality and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, Schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
This article of the Northwest Ordinance reinforced 
the Land Ordinance (1785), which had set aside funds 
in each township for the establishment of schools. The 
Ohio General Assembly established Ohio University 
(1804) and Miami University (1809) as land-grant 
colleges, and these became the cornerstone for higher 
education across the nation. With these provisions, 
the Northwest Ordinance laid the foundation for the 
nationwide system of public education. 

Nathan Dane and Rufus King of Massachusetts 
proposed Article 6 of the ordinance, which excluded 
slavery and involuntary servitude in the territories. It 
also stated that fugitive slaves, “may be lawfully re- 
claimed and conveyed to the person claiming” them. 
The common interpretation of territorial governors 
and judges was that the article prohibited the intro- 
duction of new slaves but did not affect the status of 
Slaves already in the territory or that of their descen- 
dants. Those slaves and their children continued to 
live in servitude and were sold and bequeathed in 
wills. 
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An extended controversy over the meaning of Arti- 
cle 6 developed between anti- and proslavery factions 
and included questions about states’ rights, popular 
sovereignty, and the appropriateness of agricultural 
regions and their labor systems. Northwesterners also 
argued over the original intent of the authors of Arti- 
cle 6 and that article’s constitutional authority. In 
1806, the Ohio legislature stated it would “never per- 
mit the foul form of slavery to tread on their sacred 
soil” (Onuf, 1987), and in 1823, proponents of slav- 
ery in Illinois claimed that the economy matured and 
the population grew most rapidly where slavery was 
legal. 

Indiana proslavery settlers circumvented the Article 
6 controversy by passing a system of slavery that was 
thinly disguised as indentured servitude. An Act Con- 
cerning the Introduction of Negroes and Mulattoes 
into This Territory, passed in 1805, permitted any per- 
son who had owned or purchased slaves outside the 
territory to bring them into Indiana and bind them to 
service. Records show that slaves were frequently 
made to sign contracts for periods of service that ex- 
tended beyond their lifetime—sometimes for as much 
as 20 years. Many wealthy men in the territory, in- 
cluding Governor William Henry Harrison, held 
blacks under the indenture law. 

In practice, there was little difference in the status 
and treatment of slaves who had been in the territory 
prior to 1787 and those serving under indentures after 
1787. Territorial laws borrowed from the Southern 
slave codes regulated their conduct and provided pun- 
ishments for offenses different from those accorded 
free persons. Eventually, antislavery delegates domi- 
nated at constitutional conventions and all. states 
formed from the Northwest Territory excluded slavery 
in their state constitutions. 

The dilemma over slavery in the Northwest Terri- 
tory reappeared in the establishment of Oregon and 
California in 1848 and throughout the country in the 
1850s before the Civil War. Men like Senator Thomas 
Corwin from Ohio and President Abraham Lincoln 
from Illinois took their “stand upon the Ordinance of 
1787” to eventually abolish slavery in the United 
States. 

—Julieanne Phillips 
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NOTES ON VIRGINIA, BY 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


ferson’s only published book. He wrote it 

in 1781-1782 to answer a French official’s 
queries about certain aspects of society in the United 
States and the country’s natural history. In the Notes, 
Jefferson discussed slavery in two chapters, “Laws” 
and “Manners.” 

In “Laws,” he described a gradual emancipation 
plan calling for education of blacks “at the public ex- 
pense, to tillage, arts or sciences, according to their ge- 
niuses.” Once freed, blacks would be supplied with 
arms, tools, seeds, and domestic animals; declared a 
“free and independent people”; and colonized abroad 
under U.S. protection. Jefferson discussed black 
“physical distinctions” like dark skin color, lack of fa- 
cial expression, less facial and body hair, greater heat 
tolerance, lower sleep requirements, and greater “ad- 
venturesome|ness].” 

In “faculties,” he said blacks were equal to whites 
in memory and inferior in both reason and imagina- 
tion. He stated that “to justify a general conclusion” 
about blacks would require more scientific study and 
observation, and such a conclusion “would degrade a 
whole race of men from the rank in the scale of beings 
which their Creator may perhaps have given them.” 
Without justification, he offered, “as a suspicion 
only,” the “opinion” that blacks were inferior to 
whites “in the endowments both of body and mind.” 

In “Manners,” Jefferson wrote that slavery had “an 
unhappy influence” for it prompted “unremitting 
despotism” in whites and “degrading submissions” in 
blacks. Whites became immoral tyrants while blacks 
were forced to “lock up the faculties” and “live and 
labour for another.” Pointing to slavery’s injustice, Jef- 
ferson hoped that “a total emancipation” would be 
achieved “with the consent of the masters, rather than 
by their extirpation.” 

Jefferson’s comments were both praised and de- 
nounced by antislavery and proslavery forces, respec- 
tively. Jefferson knew his comments were controver- 
sial and delayed publishing them for fear they would 
polarize and “indispose the people towards . . . the 
emancipation of slaves.” 

Opponents of slavery praised Jefferson’s condem- 
nation of the institution and his call for emancipation. 
In 1785, John Adams wrote that the passages about 
slavery would have more effect than volumes written 
by philosophers. Following Nat Turner’s rebellion, 
Virginia legislators in 1832 debated a plan of gradual 
emancipation based upon that in the Notes. In Charles 
Sumner’s “Landmark of Freedom” speech (1854), the 
abolitionist senator used Jefferson’s own words from 
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the Notes to depict slavery as a corrupting influence. 
In David Walker’s Appeal (1829), that black writer de- 
clared Jefferson’s Notes to be “as great a barrier to our 
emancipation, as any thing.” 

Proponents of slavery embraced Jefferson’s com- 
ments about the inferiority of blacks while rejecting 
both his call for emancipation and his assertion that 
slavery harms white morals. By middle of the nine- 
teenth century, advocates of scientific racism, like Dr. 
Josiah C. Nott, continued where Jefferson left off by 
describing black inferiority in terms of quasi-scientific 
methods. Thomas R. Dew, in the first Southern 
proslavery book, Review (1832), argued that emanci- 
pation was economic suicide and refuted Jefferson’s 
comments that slavery had harmful effects on the 
morals of Southern whites. Jefferson’s comments also 
initiated a colonization movement that culminated in 
the founding of the American Colonization Society in 
1816. 

—Mary Jo Miles 
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NOTT, JOSIAH CLARK 
(1804-1873) 


osiah Clark Nott was a physician, ethnolo- 
gist, educator, and influential nineteenth-cen- 
tury racist whose writings provided much of 
the scientific justification for the establish- 
ment of strict racial segregation in the United States. 
Nott was born in Columbia, South Carolina, on 
March 31, 1804, to Abraham and Angelica Mitchell 
Nott. His well-to-do family was socially prominent in 
the antebellum South. 

After graduating from South Carolina College in 
1824, Nott continued his medical education at Co- 
lumbia University and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City and at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, where he received his 
medical degree in 1827. After several years of teaching 
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at the University of Pennsylvania and studying in Eu- 
rope, Nott established a private practice in Mobile, 
Alabama, where he became one of the South’s most 
prominent surgeons. While in private practice, Nott 
continued teaching medicine, holding various posts at 
the University of Louisiana and the Medical College of 
Alabama. 

In 1832, Nott married Sarah Deas of Columbia, 
South Carolina, and they had eight children; in 1853, 
a yellow fever epidemic in Mobile, Alabama, claimed 
the lives of four of them. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War Nott joined the Confederate army and served as 
a field surgeon throughout the conflict. Two of Nott’s 
sons died in the service of the Confederacy, one at the 
Battle of Shiloh the other at the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga. After the Civil War Nott lived and practiced 
medicine in Baltimore and New York City for five 
years before returning to Mobile where he spent the 
remainder of his life. 

Although Nott was a productive and well-respected 
contributor to the medical literature of his day, in- 
cluding innovative work on yellow fever and surgical 
techniques, his most lasting impact on society in the 
United States was through his published works on eth- 
nology, which helped lay the foundation for nine- 
teenth-century American racism. Nott believed that 
humankind was divided, ever since the Creation, into 
several “fixed types,” that these fixed types corre- 
sponded to what he identified as the five “races” of 
mankind, and that these five races could be distin- 
guished by a clear and immutable hierarchy of physi- 
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cal, mental, and moral characteristics. In Nott’s hier- 
archy, Caucasians occupied the highest position and 
Ethiopians the lowest. Nott concluded that Ethiopi- 
ans, meaning Africans and African Americans, had lit- 
tle potential for roles in modern society beyond those 
of slaves and menial laborers. 

Nott introduced his theories on immutable racial 
characteristics in a widely read book, Connection be- 
tween the Biblical and Physical History of Man 
(1849), and his'theories became fixed in the popular 
consciousness with the publication of Types of 
Mankind (1854), which he wrote with George R. 
Gliddon. Then editions of the latter work were even- 
tually published, and it became a standard textbook in 
biology and medicine during the late-nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nott wrote Indigenous Races of the Earth 
(1857), also with Gliddon, which expanded upon and 
reinforced his racial theories. < - 

Nott died in Mobile, probably of throat cancer, on 
his sixty-ninth birthday, March 31, 1873. 

—Frederick ]. Simonelli 
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OBEAH 


= beah (also Obi, Obia) was a set of spiri- 

tual practices derived from a creative syn- 

thesis of West African beliefs and used by 

African Americans throughout the English Caribbean 

and the Guianas. Although lacking a self-perpetuating 

institutional structure, Obeah was a crucial element of 

Afro-Caribbean religions everywhere from Suriname’s 

Maroon societies (communities of runaway slaves) to 
the Leeward Islands’ slave societies. 

Practitioners exercised some control over the su- 
pernatural forces that shaped peoples’ lives and served 
a variety of purposes including divination, medicine, 
and protection from malevolent forces. For example, 
practitioners hung “ripe,” or ritually powerful, ob- 
jects (“charms”) in front of houses to prevent theft. 
Similar objects, in a skilled Obeah practitioner’s 
hands, could determine the truth of a person’s words, 
provide a means for seeing into the future, and iden- 
tify the human sources of spiritually caused afflictions. 
As healers, the practitioners used plants and charms to 
cure or ward off illness. 

To European observers, Obeah came to mean 
“witchcraft,” partly because Obeah charms and ritu- 
als could be used to manipulate the spiritual world, in- 
cluding ancestors, in ways that advanced one’s for- 
tunes or harmed one’s enemies. Obeah also had 
sinister overtones for whites because it could promote 
violent resistance; in several well-publicized slave re- 
bellions, warriors were inspired to act and embold- 
ened in battle by their belief that Obeah protected 
them from the white man’s bullets. Whites also asso- 
ciated Obeah with poisoning, because its medical as- 
pects required much knowledge of mysterious plants 
and remedies. 

Christian missionaries campaigned ceaselessly 
against Obeah, seeing its practitioners as sorcerers and 
rivals. Over time, whites managed to redefine the 
morally neutral Obeah as “black magic” through law, 
religion, education, and other instruments of colonial 
cultural hegemony in order to discredit it throughout 
the Caribbean. Thus, a system that (among other 
functions) dealt with evil became associated with deal- 
ing in evil. 

The cosmological beliefs underlying Obeah re- 
mained central to Afro-Caribbean spiritual practices 


throughout slavery times and even to the present. Four 
beliefs common to West African societies undergirded 
Obeah. First, the sharp European distinction between 
the material and spiritual worlds simply did not exist. 
Instead, the boundary between the material and spiri- 
tual worlds appeared porous, overlapping, and indis- 
tinct. Some people, particularly the aged, stood espe- 
cially close to that boundary and enjoyed particularly 
close contact with the supernatural. Second, the spiri- 
tual realm was crowded with gods, spirits, and ances- 
tors, many of whom took a constant, active, and inti- 
mate interest in human affairs. Third, disease and 
other misfortunes were commonly seen as being social 
and spiritual matters. Fourth, people used Obeah rit- 
uals and objects to influence the ancestors and spirits, 
who in turn influenced human affairs. The Obeah 
practitioner was an intermediary—a doctor, philoso- 
pher, and priest—who could use his power for good or 
for evil and was capable of working in all places, 
times, and societies. 

—James D. Rice 
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OCCUPATIONS 


— ork performed by African slaves in the 

EE W Western Hemisphere varied according 

to time, place, age, and gender. A 

slave’s occupation always played a crucial role in de- 


termining his or her material well-being, including 
food, clothing, and shelter allotments. Additionally, 
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Occupations 


the nature of slaves’ occupations ultimately affected 
how hard they worked, their safety on the job, and the 
stability of relationships with family and friends. The 
variety of occupations slaves performed tremendously 
affected the nature of their lives in bondage. 

With minor exceptions, slavery in England’s North 
American mainland colonies initially exhibited little 
occupational diversity. Slaves in early South Carolina 
worked as sailors and guides for whites desperate for 
such services in the new frontier colony, but intensive 
rice and tobacco cultivation in the South and Chesa- 
peake Bay regions meant that most African slaves im- 
ported to those areas became agricultural laborers. 
This early confinement of slaves to agricultural occu- 
pations was partly conditioned by the whites’ belief 
that the first non-English-speaking Africans were little 
more than savage brutes who were incapable of learn- 
ing anything but the most rudimentary of tasks. 

Eighteenth-century developments altered the near- 
absence of occupational diversity in the South that 
had characterized the previous decades. Factors in- 
cluding the slaves’ acculturation and natural increase, 
larger slaveholding units, and economic development 
had created new slave occupations by the late-eigh- 
teenth century. From the slaveowner’s perspective, 
American-born slaves seemed less alien and barbaric, 
largely because they learned English as they matured. 
This difference altered the slaveowners’ attitudes as to 
the slaves’ ability to perform skilled tasks and facili- 
tated the slaves’ training in skilled occupations. 

The development of larger slaveholding units and a 
growing demand for skilled artisans both on and off 
the plantation induced many slaveowners to develop a 
more extensive division of labor among slaves. Conse- 
quently, many slaves became blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and wheelwrights—slaves whose special skills fre- 
quently led their owners to hire them out to others. 
Training in these and other skilled occupations was un- 
available to slave women, primarily because the slave- 
owners believed that skilled labor was men’s work. 

In urban and rural areas, economic diversification 
usually entailed the development of new slave occupa- 
tions. In the Bahamas, Nassau’s growth as a late-eigh- 
teenth-century trading port stimulated the develop- 
ment of both skilled and unskilled slave occupations. 
Although slave women were usually confined to do- 
mestic service, Nassau’s slave men worked as caulkers, 
sail makers, sailors, pilots, and in other trades associ- 
ated with a bustling seaport community. 

Agricultural diversification created new occupa- 
tions for the slaves who lived and worked in the 
Chesapeake Bay region. When Maryland and Virginia 
slaveowners began supplementing tobacco production 
with considerable quantities of wheat and other small- 
grain crops in the late-eighteenth century, they created 
a demand for laborers to process and store the wheat 
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in the region’s burgeoning urban centers. Therefore, 
more slaves labored as flour millers and dock workers 
in Baltimore and Annapolis, Maryland, and other 
cities. Finally, the economic diversification that char- 
acterized the late-eighteenth-century Chesapeake 
economy also created a demand for individual slaves 
who possessed various skills. These jobbers repaired 
mills and fences, whitewashed outbuildings, dug irri- 
gation and drainage ditches, and worked in the fields. 

Slavery in the American colonial North assumed a 
different form than that which developed in the South, 
and there were also different patterns of occupational 
development. Because soil and climatic prerequisites 
for staple-crop production were lacking in the New 
England and Mid-Atlantic colonies, most Northern 
field hands toiled in relatively small slaveholding units 
of one or two slaves, although some larger holdings 
did exist, particularly on dairy farms in Rhode Island’s 
Narragansett region and on wheat farms along New 
York’s Hudson River. Many Northern slaves labored 
as blacksmiths, shipbuilders, and at many other 
skilled tasks, particularly in the larger cities like 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. Slaves also 
worked as domestics in these cities, on Long Island, 
and in other places. Since slavery’s roots in the North- 
ern economy were shallow, its eventual abolition there 
was more easily accomplished. 

If the American Revolution initiated an era that 
witnessed the gradual emancipation of slavery in the 
North, it also stimulated the development of many 
new occupations for slaves in the South. In Richmond, 
Virginia, slaves labored in war-related occupations of 
rope making, lead mining, and various construction 
projects. Once Southern industrialists perceived the 
utility of slave labor in industry, they continued utiliz- 
ing it after the war. Richmond’s iron-manufacturing 
industry employed many slaves, and rural slaves la- 
bored in industries that included iron works, coal and 
gold mines, and canal, turnpike, and railroad con- 
struction and continued doing so through the Civil 
War. Slaves worked as miners in other parts of the 
Western Hemisphere, too. In Minas Gerais, Brazil, for 
example, slaves began mining gold early in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Though numerous slaves labored in industry, in the 
Western Hemisphere the overwhelming maj ority were 
field hands. Their work lives varied according to their 
age, sex, type of crops produced, and size of the slave- 
holding unit where they were held. Most plantations 
in the U.S. South used slave children to perform lighter 
chores alongside elderly or otherwise infirm slaves. Of 
the adult slaves, both men and women worked as field 
hands, and different labor requirements associated 
with particular crops shaped their daily lives. 

Sugar and rice production involved the most back- 
breaking labor of all Western Hemisphere staple crops 


that slaves produced. Field hands raising sugarcane cul- 
tivated and harvested by day and spent evenings pro- 
cessing the plantation’s crop. Frequently, slaves already 
exhausted from a day’s labor in Pernambuco, Brazil, 
lost limbs while operating the cane-processing machin- 
ery in the evening. Slaves laboring on rice plantations 
did not work at night but spent their days stooping 
over water-filled fields in South Carolina and Georgia. 

In drier locales in the Chesapeake Bay region and 
elsewhere, tobacco cultivation required the field 
hands’ regular attention. By contrast, slaves who pro- 
duced wheat and other small grains tended those 
crops on an intermittent basis and, consequently, were 
more likely to be shifted among different chores on the 
same farm or hired out to work elsewhere. Field hands 
also raised livestock. Early Carolina white settlers 
noted the Africans’ proclivity for tending herds, and 
ultimately, slaves raised cattle and horses across the 
colonial and U.S? South. 

In larger slaveholding units, field hands labored 
under a slave driver’s eyes. This job was perhaps the 
earliest manifestation of occupational diversification 
among North American slaves laboring in agriculture. 
In early South Carolina, slave drivers drove new, un- 
acculturated slaves imported from Africa. Most slave 
drivers were men, but women, too, served as drivers 
when superintending gangs of slave children, elderly 
slaves, and pregnant slave women. Additionally, slave 
drivers kept crop production data for the overseer or 
owner. Absentee ownership in some areas and an in- 
frequent use of white overseers in others meant that 
many slaves in the Southern part of the United States 
worked under the direct supervision of slave drivers. 

Some slaveowners rewarded drivers for their ser- 
vices with fancy clothing, extra food, cash, and the op- 
portunity to raise produce and sell it off the planta- 
tion. Perhaps most significantly, the slave drivers 
stood at the point where the interests of master and 
slaves diverged. Slave drivers were required to facili- 
tate efficient production and had the whip at their dis- 
posal, but many attempted to use whatever discretion 
they had to mitigate the punishments meted out to 
other slaves. 

Field hands labored outdoors, but other slaves 
worked in the masters’ homes as servants. House ser- 
vants were most frequent in the larger slaveholding 
units, which made possible an extensive division of 
labor. From the colonial through the antebellum eras 
in the United States, many rural slaveowners sought 
house servants not only for the performance of do- 
mestic duties but also as a status symbol in the com- 
munity. Southern urban dwellers owned and hired 
house servants in considerable numbers, particularly 
during the antebellum period. 

Scholarly debate respecting house servants centers 
around the question of their experiences as compared 


with those of the field hands. Many house servants 
avoided field labor, dressed better than the field hands, 
and ate leftovers from the master’s table. Conversely, 
house servants labored under closer, more constant su- 
pervision than many of their counterparts in the fields 
and had a more circumscribed field of autonomous ac- 
tivity. The same constant scrutiny and close contact 
sometimes fueled tensions among everyone in the 
house, increasing the likelihood of violence at the 
hands of the owners. Field hands typically had Sun- 
days off, but house servants remained on call seven 
days a week. 

—John J. Zaborney 
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OGE, JACQUES VINCENT 
(c. 1750-1790) 


acques Vincent Ogé was one of two leaders of 
the abortive rebellion by free people of color 
in Saint Domingue (the modern Haiti) in 
1790, the first violent outbreak of the great 
revolution that would bring independence to Haiti. 
Along with the rural planter Jean-Baptiste Chavanne, 
Ogé demanded that the colonial government grant 
free people of color equal rights with whites. Colonial 
defense forces defeated his quixotic rebellion and exe- 
cuted Ogé, Chavanne, and their companions. 

Ogé did not support the abolition of slavery, and 
his movement refused to accept runaway slaves as 
fighters. Free colored political activists were working 
to include free colored land- and slaveowners in plan- 
tation society rather than to overthrow that society. 
This seemingly paradoxical plan was rooted in the un- 
usual situation of prerevolutionary Haiti’s free people 
of color. 

French law did not prohibit free people of color 
from owning slaves or land. At the same time, polite 
society’s rules required white fathers of mixed-race 
children to free and care for their offspring. Many fa- 
thers were quite liberal, and their offspring often mul- 
tiplied their gifts through careful investment in a 
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booming economy. As the 1780s ended, there was a 
considerable group of very wealthy, French-educated, 
aristocratic free people of color in Haiti. Simultane- 
ously, the 1760s and 1770s had witnessed the arrival 
of many poor white adventurers in the colony, and 
they had found society’s middle ranks already occu- 
pied by free people of color. Tension between these 
groups marked colonial politics in the prerevolution- 
ary years. 

Oge was a typical member of the wealthy class of 
free people of color. His father was a white merchant 
who lived in the colony’s commercial center of Cap 
Francais, and his parents were married (interracial 
Marriage was not unusual in the upper reaches of 
Saint Domingue’s free colored society). Ogé was edu- 
cated in France and had important commercial con- 
tacts among the merchants of Nantes in that country. 
Upon his father’s death, he ran the business and be- 
came a prominent Cap Francais merchant. 

Ogé’s defeat did not mark the demise of free people 
of color as a political force in Haiti. Julien Raimond, 
a wealthy planter’s son, argued their case before 
France’s Constituent Assembly and obtained a procla- 
mation of equal rights. This proclamation was rela- 
tively moot by the time of its issue, however, because 
by that time, the slave uprising had started. Yet, many 
other prewar free people of color were also among the 
leaders of the revolutionary forces, including Alexan- 
dre Pétion and André Rigaud. 

—Stewart King 


See also 

Free Persons of Color; French Caribbean; Haitian Revo- 
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OGLETHORPE, JAMES EDWARD 
(1696-1785) 


ames Edward Oglethorpe was a driving force 
behind the British colony of Georgia and its 
prohibition of African slavery. First elected to 
Parliament in Great Britain in 1722, Ogle- 
thorpe quickly became interested in philanthropy. In 
his pamphlet The Sailor’s Advocate (2 aie: at- 
tacked naval impressment as contrary to traditional 
English liberties. In 1729, after the death of a friend in 
debtors’ prison, he chaired a parliamentary inquiry 
“into the State of the Gaols” of Great Britain. Other 
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notable philanthropists were on the prison committee, 
including several members of a charitable group called 
the Associates of Doctor Bray. These associates wished 
to promote Christianity in the British Empire, includ- 
ing the American colonies. From his work on the com- 
mittee and with the Associates of Doctor Bray, 
Oglethorpe concluded that poor Englishmen and 
women ought to be sent to America, where they could 
begin new lives. 

Oglethorpe’s interest’ in America evolved into a 
plan for the Georgia colony. In 1732, a royal charter 
incorporating the Trustees for Establishing the Colony 
of Georgia in America made Oglethorpe a prominent 
member of the board and its executive, the Common 
Council. Oglethorpe headed both the planning and 
promotion of the new colony. He wrote a series of 
pamphlets explaining the need for a new settlement, 
outlining the trustees’ plans, and asking for public 
contributions. 

Oglethorpe accompanied the first settlers to Amer- 
ica in 1733 and spent much of the next decade over- 
seeing colonial affairs. He remained convinced that 
the keystone of the project was “to establish the peo- 
ple free,” in other words, without slavery. Oglethorpe 
opposed slavery in Georgia primarily because he 
feared its effects on the colony’s free inhabitants. 

He was not entirely averse to slavery, for he bor- 
rowed African slaves from South Carolina during the 
first months of settlement in 1733. More tellingly, he 
purchased substantial stock in the Royal African 
Company and became its deputy governor in early 
1732, although he sold his stock and had ended his ac- 
tive participation by the end of the year. Nevertheless, 
Oglethorpe probably had some moral reservations 
about slavery. While involved in Georgia’s colonial de- 
velopment, he aided a Gambian, Job Jolla, who had 
been illegally enslaved in Maryland, arranging to take 
him first to London and then back to Gambia. Late in 
life, Oglethorpe wholeheartedly supported the aboli- 
tionist Granville Sharp. 

In Georgia, Oglethorpe was an effective, if over- 
bearing, leader. As colonial proslavery sentiment grew, 
his firm antislavery stance drew increasing fire, and he 
was accused of tyranny. After 1739, Oglethorpe 
turned most of his attention to military affairs; in 
1740, he led Georgia and South Carolina troops in an 
unsuccessful invasion of Spanish Florida. Although he 
repulsed a Spanish counterattack in 1742, South Car- 
olinians blamed him for the 1740 fiasco and forced 
him to return to England to face a court-martial in 
1743. Oglethorpe was acquitted, but he never re- 
turned to Georgia. 

—Gary L. Hewitt 
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OGUN CULT 


= ore than 70 million African and New 
Ca M World peoples either participate in or 
are very familiar with religious systems 
that include Ogun as a consequence of the African di- 
aspora (Barnes, 1989). Ogun’s popularity transcends 
the usual boundaries of class, ethnic affiliation, and 
race, not to mention gender. Moreover, Ogun has un- 
dergone many transformations over the years. 

Ogun traditionally is one of the many Yoruba gods. 
Ironically, this god, whose popularity has spread 
among slaves’ descendants, once claimed slaves in his 
sacrifices, and some African slave villages were even 
dedicated to supplying sacrifices for his altars. He 1s 
noted as the god of iron, hunting, and warfare, but in 
modern times, his concerns have been expanded to in- 
clude such things as highway safety and modern tech- 
nology. Ogun combines opposing qualities: the power 
to kill and the power to heal. He is an example of a 
god who is both creator and destroyer, a truly formi- 
dable being. 

Rituals display the duality associated with Ogun, 
and they may be either solitary affairs conducted in 
private or they may be public. The rituals may stress 
his humanity and compassion, or they may stress his 
fiery nature with violent emotional displays. As one 
scholar of Ogun notes, “Character strengths and char- 
acter flaws are as divine as they are human” (Barnes, 
1o82): 

No clear date for Ogun’s emergence as a deity can 
be given. The best estimate is that there has long been 
an Ogun complex with associated sacred ideas, per- 
haps arising from the invention of iron, the beginning 
of a warrior-hunter society, or a conjunction of those 
developments. Certainly, Ogun was an established 
Yoruba god by the 1600s and made his way to the 
New World soon after with Yoruba-speaking slaves. 

Regardless the date of Ogun’s origin, his tenacity 
and adaptability have long astonished scholars who 
have studied the way Africans used to bring numerous 
cultural items, many of which survive today, with 
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them to the New World. In their research, syncretic re- 
ligions have been a major concern. One contemporary 
scholar notes that “the blending of Christianity and 
precontact religious orientations is so marked that 
new forms have emerged that can loosely be described 
as Africa Christianity.” This construct is described as 
“a generic label that glosses a proliferation of well-de- 
veloped and institutionalized, independent churches 
and their overarching governing bodies” (Barnes, 
1989). It is also recognized that this syncretism is not 
limited to African forms and Christianity. There are 
also blends with Islam and even with Christianity and 
Islam together. 

Given these ideas, questions must arise concerning 
the connection of Ogun’s cult to slavery. Several con- 
nections exist as Ogun is, for example, the god of rev- 
olution and change. He is also the god of the marginal! 
and appeals to people who have been marginalized. 
Being highly adaptable, he allows worshipers to com- 
bine service to him with service to other gods, even 
merging with them to combine opposites quite com- 
fortably. It is not surprising that his cult, which origi- 
nated virtually simultaneously with the Atlantic slave 
trade’s beginnings, proved so popular among slaves 
and their descendants. 

The cult spread and developed throughout the 
Slave Coast of Africa by means of slave exchange, gen- 
erally as tribute, from one Yoruba kingdom to another 
and through intermarriage. It offered its adherents the 
full range of human possibility. One scholar has noted 
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that Ogun “articulates the possibilities and the dan- 
gers of power as it is found in contemporary life. He 
shows the way to the self-assertion and self-respect 
necessary for success in the modern world. Yet each of 
his manifestations keeps the negative side of claiming 
power clearly in view” (Barnes, 1989), 
Interpretations of Ogun in the New World must 
consider both memory and the conditions of life en- 
countered by Africans forced into slavery. “African re- 
ligions did not survive in happenstance fragments in 
the New World. They blended, shifted, and took on 
new forms in response to the new social conditions, 
and they continue to do so today” (Barnes, 1989). 
—Frank A. Salamone 
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OLD TESTAMENT 
See The Bible 


OROONOKO 


= he prose narrative Oroonoko: or, The His- 
a, tory of the Royal Slave (c. 1688) by the 
English dramatist and novelist Aphra 
Behn (1640-1689), and the stage adaptation 
Oroonoko, A Tragedy (1695) by the Irish dramatist 
Thomas Southerne (1660-1 746) both offer a pitiable 
hero destroyed by the evils of European slavery. Ac- 
cordingly, they are early examples of sympathy with 
slavery’s victims. 

In Behn’s narrative, Oroonoko is the grandson and 
heir apparent to the king of Coramantien (Korman- 
tine) in West Africa. Educated by a French tutor in 
European arts and sciences, Oroonoko develops a 
high regard for European civilization. He falls in love 
with Imoinda and marries her without royal consent. 
The king, who also falls in loves with Imoinda, forces 
her to join his harem. When she is discovered in 
Oroonoko’s arms, the king secretly sells her into slav- 
ery, telling Oroonoko that he killed her in a rage. 
After months of deep melancholy, Oroonoko forgives 
the king. 

Oroonoko then befriends an English slave ship’s 
captain by supplying him with captured enemy sol- 
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diers as slaves. Eventually, the captain tricks 
Oroonoko himself and takes him into slavery. Trans- 
ported to the South American colony of Surinam, 
Oroonoko, renamed Caesar by his master, discovers 
that Imoinda is alive and is enslaved to the same mas- 
ter. Unable to secure freedom for Imoinda and himself, 
Oroonoko leads 300 fellow slaves in a revolt, which 
fails. At Imoinda’s request, Oroonoko kills her to 
avoid torture by the English. Oroonoko’s own at- 
tempted suicide is thwarted, allowing slave masters 
the chance to torture him to death. 

In his adaptation of the novel, Southerne changed 
the unalloyed tragedy into a split-plot tragicomedy. 
Besides adding a comic subplot—in which two Lon- 
don sisters seek husbands of fortune in Surinam— 
Southerne changed Imoinda’s race from black to 
white; replaced lengthy digressions about Cora- 
mantien and Surinamese Indian societies with a single 
comic subplot; allowed Oroonoko to kill the lieu- 
tenant governor, who lusts after Imoinda; and permit- 
ted Oroonoko to kill himself at the end. 

Southerne’s tragicomedy was an instant hit, becom- 
ing one of the most popular of all eighteenth-century 
plays and inspiring at least five variations over 65 
years. Although some critics describe both versions of 
the Oroonoko story as early representations of aboli- 
tionist rhetoric, it is more likely that the stories repre- 
sent defenses of traditional aristocratic values against 
the rise of new commercial] institutions, which are 
symbolized by chattel slavery. 

Oroonoko’s participation in the enslavement and 
sale of conquered enemies, coupled with his argu- 
ments for the justness of enslaving the morally infe- 
rior, make this legend an imperfect vehicle for abolj- 
tionist argument. However, multiple editions of Behn’s 
prose work and frequent production of Southerne’s 
play throughout the eighteenth century may have con- 
tributed to popular sympathy for the enslaved 
Africans’ plight and may have helped bring about the 
eventual abolition of the slave trade and slavery itself 
in the nineteenth century. 

—Thomas W. Krise 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


eS ike its predecessors in the Middle East and 
6a the Balkans, the Ottoman Empire employed 
slaves in various roles. Apart from Balkan 
and Anatolian devsirme recruits (discussed below), 
slaves came from two principal regions: the Caucasus 
and eastern Africa. Caucasian slaves were transported 
by ship through the Black Sea to the slave markets of 
Istanbul, and many were subsequently resold in other 
Ottoman provinces. African’ slaves traveled, often 
under deplorable conditions, in two enormous slave 
caravans that arrived annually in Cairo from the 
Sudan. In Cairo, they were purchased by Egypt’s ad- 
ministrative and commercial elites; many were then 
redistributed in the capital and to other provinces. 

Agricultural slavery within the empire remains rel- 
atively unexplored. Since it is known that East 
Africans toiled on the salt and rice plantations of 
southern Iraq during the Abbasid empire (750-1258) 
and the sugar plantations of upper Egypt under the 
Mamluk sultans (1250-1517), it is logical to assume 
that the Ottomans, who ruled both regions, continued 
the practice even though they did not engage in plan- 
tation agriculture to the same degree. Beginning in the 
late-sixteenth century, East African slaves were 
shipped across the Red Sea to Yemen, where they cul- 
tivated coffee beans in the northern highlands. The 
spiraling international demand for Yemeni coffee dur- 
ing the seventeenth and early-eighteenth centuries 
made a steady supply of slaves indispensable. Agricul- 
tural slavery was more likely than elite slavery to be 
decentralized, and local authorities took the initiative 
in purchasing and deploying slaves. 

More modest forms of slavery were also common 
throughout the Ottoman Empire. Muslim court 
records suggest the existence in most sizable towns of 
household slaves, who might be male or female and of 
various ethnic backgrounds. Families of modest 
means often found it most economical to purchase a 
single African female as a domestic servant. Although 
religious minorities were technically forbidden to own 
slaves, quite a number of Jews and Christians, partic- 
ularly those who were wealthy merchants, did so. 

Elite slavery, encompassing both eunuchs and mili- 
tary slaves, or mamluks, was the preserve of the ruling 
elite and the wealthiest religious authorities and mer- 
chants. Like their predecessors in the region, the Ot- 
tomans employed eunuchs as guardians of the rulers’ 
and the imperial women’s private quarters and as mil- 
itary leaders. 

Istanbul’s Topkapl Palace in the late-sixteenth cen- 
tury housed a corps of several hundred eunuchs; para- 
mount among them were the Babiissaade Agasi, who 
euarded the entrance to the sultan’s audience chamber 
and directed the palace pages’ school, and the Daris- 





This thirteenth-century illustration depicts African slaves in 
an area (probably modern-day Syria) that became a part of 
the Ottoman Emprtre. 


saade Agasi or Kizlar Agasi, who guarded the entrance 
to the imperial women’s harem. The eunuchs who 
held these positions administered the enormous impe- 
rial pious foundations that serviced the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina and that drew revenues from lands 
and properties all over the empire. Their connections 
with the local grandees who administered the founda- 
tions’ revenues in the provinces gave these chief eu- 
nuchs a dense network of provincial influence. 
Initially, both positions were filled by Caucasian eu- 
nuchs, but by the late-sixteenth century, eastern African 
eunuchs were monopolizing the post of Dartissaade 
Agasi. Indeed, African eunuchs gradually displaced 
Caucasian eunuchs as harem guardians throughout the 
empire and as guardians of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
tomb in Medina. A major reason for this transforma- 
tion was the relative ease of access to African slaves, for 
while the Russians were encroaching on the Caucasus, 
the Ottomans controlled the Sudan. Yet the Africans’ 
greater natural immunity, owing to Africa’s dense dis- 
ease pool, probably also played a part since it rendered 
Africans better able to survive castration and the sec- 
ondary infections that followed that procedure. 
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Military slavery in the Ottoman Empire comprised 
both the devsirme—the institution of enslaving non- 
Muslim boys from Balkan and Anatolian territories 
under Ottoman control—and the purchase of mam- 
luks from the Caucasus. The devsirme, which origi- 
nated with the late-fourteenth-century exploitation of 
Byzantine prisoners of war as soldiers, eventually took 
shape as a regular levy of boys from Balkan and Ana- 
tolian villages. Devsirme recruits filled the Janissary 
corps and the corps of palace pages. It was possible 
for a devsirme boy to rise through the ranks of either 
the Janissaries or the pages to become a high official, 
perhaps even grand vizier. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, devsirme slaves grew fewer and fewer in number 
as free Muslims entered the military and bureaucracy 
in ever-greater numbers; during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the devsirme system was abandoned altogether. 

The purchase of mamluks from the Caucasus con- 
tinued in Egypt and Yemen after the Ottoman con- 
quest in 1517; during the seventeenth century, it grew 
increasingly common in other Ottoman provinces and 
in the imperial capital. The eighteenth century saw an 
explosion of Georgian mamluks in the Ottoman capi- 
tal and the Arab provinces, as eastern Georgia fell] 
under Ottoman suzerainty following the collapse of 
{ran’s Safavid empire in 1722. East Africans were also 
employed as mamluks. Muhammad Ali Pasha, the au- 
tonomous governor of Egypt from 1805 to1848, built 
an army of Sudanese mamluks. 

Female slaves were also imported from both the 
Caucasus and eastern Africa. Although the African 
slaves were more likely to become domestic servants, 
the Caucasians typically joined the harems of the elite. 
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By the sixteenth century, when sultans rarely married, 
Caucasian concubines dominated the imperial harem. 
As the mother or favorite concubine of a sultan, these 
women could exercise enormous influence; when a 
weak or underage sultan came to the throne, his 
mother became, arguably, the most powerful figure in 
the palace. Sultans’ mothers played a major role in en- 
dowing charitable foundations throughout the empire. 
During the nineteenth century, Britain, which was 
steadily encroaching on Ottoman territory, pressured 
the Ottomans to suppress the slave trade. The trade 
was formally abolished in 1857, although eastern 
African slaves continued to be imported to the North 
African provinces and the Hejaz (the western Arabian 
peninsula) in particular. Although the slave trade had 
all but disappeared by the turn of the century, slaves 
remained in the Ottoman Empire until its collapse. 
The Saudi government has quietly allowed the tradi- 
tion of eunuchs guarding the Prophet’s tomb to lapse 

Silee tne 920s) 
—Jane Hathaway 
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PACIFIC ISLANDER LABOR 
IN AUSTRALIA 


an he British colony of Queensland, estab- 
ea lished in 1859, developed rapidly on the 
basis of tropical agriculture and cattle rais- 
ing. Serious labor shortages led to generous assistance 
for British immigrants, whose numbers reached a peak 
in the 1880s. But the British were regarded as unsuited 
for work in the tropics, and the other possible work- 
ers, Aborigines and local Chinese, were not actively 
encouraged, although they were quite numerous. 

After a brief expansion of cotton cultivation caused 
by shortages during the U.S. Civil War, northern 
Queensland turned toward sugar growing, which re- 
mains of considerable importance. A new labor force 
was sought, one that would be able to work in tropi- 
cal conditions, be cheap and malleable, and live close 
enough to be easily recruited and repatriated. Slavery 
was no longer legal within the British Empire and had 
never been practiced in Australia where the origins of 
the labor force lay in transported convicts or assisted 
immigrants, both predominantly British. 

Although a French colony had been established in 
New Caledonia in 1853 and a British colony in Fi! in 
1874, most of the islands of the Pacific were not under 
colonial control and had no effective modern govern- 
ments of their own. Many of the islanders, especially 
in the New Hebrides (now Vanuatu), Samoa, and 
Tahiti, had been proselytized by Christian missionar- 
ies while others, as in Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands, had scarcely been touched by West- 
ern influences. Australian plantation owners looked 
especially toward the New Hebrides as a source of 
labor, as links had already been established with that 
area through missionaries and traders. A group of is- 
landers had been brought to Australia in 1847 as 
shepherds, but that experiment had not been a suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, mass recruitment for the Queens- 
land plantations began in 1863. 

Between 1863 and 1904, over 62,000 laborers were 
recruited to Australia, of whom 33,000 were from the 
New Hebrides, nearly 18,000 from the Solomon Is- 
lands, nearly 7,000 from the Banks and Torres Islands, 
and the rest from elsewhere in the Pacific. Although 
officially called “Polynesians,” they were almost ex- 


clusively Melanesians from various language groups 
and cultures. They did not fall under the jurisdiction 
of any modern government, and the methods used to 
recruit them were initially crude and sometimes bru- 
tal. Known as “blackbirders,” some of the recruiters 
were little better than pirates. Their methods were in- 
creasingly criticized by Christian missionaries, al- 
though some of them also encouraged recruitment. 
Most of the imported laborers worked around the 
sugar towns of Mackay and Bundaberg, and almost 
all were located in Queensland. 

The Queensland government moved to regulate 
the labor trade from its early stages with the Polyne- 
sian Labourers Act (1868). This act fixed a minimum 
age of 16, although many recruits would not have 
known their exact age, and later measures included 
the founding of a special hospital in an attempt to re- 
duce the very high death rate. These ameliorative 
measures, however, were offset by illegal and oppres- 
sive practices. 

Charges of forced kidnapping were common, lead- 
ing to a Queensland Royal Commission to look into 
the labor trade in 1885. The Queensland Parliament 
then passed legislation to prohibit further recruitment 
of “kanakas” after 1890, but this law was suspended 
because of strong opposition from plantation owners 
who influenced conservative legislators. Much of the 
agitation against the labor trade came from outside 
Queensland, from the metropolitan area around Bris- 
bane, and from a rapidly growing trade union move- 
ment based on the mass immigration of the 1880s. 

The Melanesian laborers were indentured for fixed 
terms under specific conditions regulated by Queens- 
land law, and a few were able to protect their interests 
through the courts. Some who survived accepted ad- 
ditional terms and began to marry and settle down, al- 
though most remained single. But the high death rate, 
the dubious practices of recruiters, and the growing 
militancy of the unions combined to doom the trade 
by the end of the century when the six Australian 
colonies federated. 

The policy of white Australians was to prevent im- 
migration by non-Europeans, especially Chinese and 
Melanesians. Under the Pacific Island Labourers Act of 
1901, the new Commonwealth of Australia not only 
prohibited immigration but also began forcible repa- 
triation. The latter was completed in 1906, although a 
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small residue of Pacific Islanders remained and formed 
a continuing community around Mackay and other 
Queensland towns. 


—James Jupp 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 
AND QUEENSLAND, 
INDENTURED LABOR IN 


he U.S. Civil War (1861-1865) and the 
a consequent world shortage of cotton were 

the catalysts for the development of plan- 
tation economies in the Pacific basin and colonial 
Queensland. Although land and capital could be prob- 
lems, the planters’ major concern was the mobiliza- 
tion of labor to work these “factories in the fields.” 
The solution was to import laborers, and the flow of 
migrant laborers has since become known as the Pa- 
cific Islands labor trade. 

With slavery a political impossibility, the institu- 
tional form of this regional labor trade hinged on in- 
denture with provision for a fixed-term contract (usu- 
ally ranging between three and five years), criminal 
penalty for breach of contract, and a fixed remunera- 
tion to help stabilize costs. Although the total num- 
bers of laborers imported cannot be accurately deter- 
mined, they were sizable, amounting to some 1.5 
million Pacific islanders up to 1945 and a further 
500,000 Asians and their families. Nor was inden- 
tured servitude in the Pacific limited to plantation 
work (cotton, sugar, and copra being the major crops), 
as It was utilized in other areas of employment such as 
herding, mining, public works, shipping, and domes- 
tic service. 

There were four basic stages of the Pacific islands 
labor trade, with variations from place to place and a 
considerable degree of overlap. Employers initially re- 
lied on local workers. This arrangement, however, 
proved unsatisfactory because of high levels of ab- 
sconding and poor discipline and a general unwilling- 
ness of islanders to enlist in sufficient numbers to pro- 
vide a stable labor force. Employers then decided to 
bear high recruiting costs and import islanders from 
other parts of the Pacific—what is referred to as the 
“external labor trade.” Removed from the support 
systems of their own communities, these workers were 
more easily disciplined and controlled. 

But competition for recruits meant that, by the 
early 1880s, the regional pool of labor was insufficient 
and employers had to turn to the vast Asian labor 
market to make good the shortfall, especially in 
Hawaii, Fiji, and New Caledonia. The final stage was 
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the creation of “internal labor trade” as newly created 
colonial governments (the Solomon Islands, for exam- 
ple) increasingly restricted or excluded foreign labor 
recruiters. In other words, the labor trade had re- 
turned to the first stage of reliance on local laborers, 
the difference being that employers could now rely on 
the colonial state to help control and discipline the 
workforce. 

The methods of labor mobilization and the motiva- 
tions for enlisting also varied. The external labor trade 
was initially characterized by a high degree of outright 
kidnapping, either through force or misrepresentation, 
and critics were soon charging that a slave trade war 
was in the making. With increasing regulation, no- 
tably by Great Britain, and a greater awareness on the 
part of islanders, kidnapping and other irregularities 
diminished although petty breaches of the regulations 
persisted. Despite being more orderly, recruiting re- 
mained a dangerous business, especially in Melanesia 
where recruiting crews were often attacked and full- 
scale attacks against recruiting vessels were occasion- 
ally mounted. Nevertheless, by the mid-1 870s, the 
trade had settled down to something resembling a 
business, albeit a risky and disreputable one. 

Young men enlisted with the consent of their com- 
munities and returned three years later, if they were 
lucky, with a box full of European goods, including 
firearms and ammunition, that could be converted into 
bride-price payments. In the Melanesian islands, the 
recruits were overwhelmingly young men. Unmarried 
women were a future source of bride wealth for their 
families while married women represented a substan- 
tial investment in bride prices, which explain why 
Melanesian communities repeatedly banned female en- 
listment. In the other significant recruiting areas—such 
as the Kiribati Islands—there was no such prohibition, 
and some 40 percent of the recruits were female. 

Apart from the early years of kidnapping and 
fraud, recruiting was characterized by a high degree of 
volunteerism on the part of islanders, but with certain 
qualifications. Many Kiribati Islanders were, in effect, 
compelled to enlist, however willingly, in order to es- 
cape the effects of prolonged drought. Similarly, Asian 
workers typically enlisted to escape poverty and op- 
Pression in their home countries. In Melanesia, enlist- 
ment was most commonly a corporate rather than a 
personal decision, the motivation being that the indi- 
vidual concerned would bring back European goods 
for the use of his kinsfolk. 

The subordination of individual preference is illus- 
trated by the fact that to recruit a “boy” without giv- 
ing his relatives a compensatory up-front present (a 
“beach payment”) was to “steal” him, no matter how 
willing he might be to enlist, whereas a present legit- 
imized the transaction regardless of the feelings of the 
individual concerned. It is also the case that islanders 


who had already had access to European goods chose 
the alternative of cash-cropping to the hazards of 
labor migration. These considerations put a different 
complexion on too-assiduous an application of the 
term “voluntary enlistment.” 

Within limits, islanders who engaged in the internal 
labor trade enjoyed a degree of freedom over their 
choice of destination and whether or not they enlisted 
at all. The establishment of an internal labor trade by 
the various colonial states’ restrictions on foreign re- 
cruiters meant that islanders now had no option but to 
enlist for local enterprises. Moreover, islanders could 
now be pushed into indentured servitude, whether 
they liked it or not, by such colonial devices as the 
head tax and the imposition of labor quotas. 

Conditions varied considerably among places of 
employment, but common to all were the pace of 
work and the difficulties encountered by the laborers. 
The laborers were subject to the penal clauses laid 
down in their contracts, largely ignorant of the chan- 
nels of redress or else unable to equitably exploit 
them, forbidden to form trade unions, often unable to 
comprehend the language spoken around them, and, 
more often than not, disadvantaged by collusion be- 
tween their employer and the state. Beginning in the 
mid-1880s, Queensland became the best place of em- 
ployment on the regional labor market, partly because 
of the enforcement of an increasing number of protec- 
tive regulations and partly because of the changing na- 
ture of the workforce itself. Instead of being composed 
of raw and inexperienced first-time indentured work- 
ers, the workforce was increasingly made up of time- 
expired and reindentured laborers who had the expe- 
rience to cope with the work, were able to confront 
the system, and had become acclimatized to the dis- 
ease environment of their place of employment. 

Mortality rates were high, and debate has centered 
on whether the situation was largely the result of over- 
work and unsanitary conditions (the treatment hy- 
pothesis) or whether the epidemiological hypothesis 
has greater explanatory power. Comparative studies 
have conclusively demonstrated the latter as being 
more significant: the majority of deaths were owing to 
the susceptibility of workers to gastrointestinal infec- 
tions and diseases of the respiratory system against 
which they had little or no immunity. As a result, there 
was a susceptibility to death in the first year of service, 
especially in the first six months, but the possibility ta- 
pered off as workers acquired immunity to the dis- 
eases around them. Workers from hostile disease envi- 
ronments were also less likely to succumb than their 
counterparts from benign disease environments. In 
Fiji, for example, Indian workers and imported Pacific 
islanders died from the same range of diseases, but the 
Indians experienced a lower death rate as they had 
previously acquired a degree of immunity. 


The abolition of indentured servitude in the Pacific 
was gradual, localized, and a consequence of political 
pressures brought to bear on unwilling employers. 
When Hawaii became a U.S. territory in 1900, inden- 
ture was automatically abolished as being repugnant 
to U.S. law. The next abolition was in Queensland in 
1906 when the new Commonwealth of Australia gov- 
ernment decreed the expulsion of Pacific islanders in 
the interests of the “white Australia policy.” The final 
contracts for Indians in Fiji were canceled in 1920. 
Elsewhere, the institution of indentured labor lingered 
on, especially in Papua and New Guinea where Euro- 
pean penetration tapped a huge labor reserve. Indeed, 
more people were caught up in indenture in the twen- 
tieth century than in the nineteenth, but by the 1950s, 
indenture had finally been laid to rest in the Pacific is- 
lands. By that time, it was considered an anachronism 
and was frowned on by the international community 
and considered inimical to the emerging mood of de- 
colonization. 

The descendants of the Melanesian workers still 
form underprivileged minority groups in places such 
as Queensland, Fiji, and Samoa. Asians have fared 
better economically, less so politically. There were two 
military coups in Fiji in 1987 when the Indian-domi- 
nated coalition party won an election, and the power 
of indigenous Fijians became entrenched by virtue of 
the 1990 constitution, now under review, and the 
army. At the other extreme, the Asian presence in 
Hawaii has become dominant within the framework 
of U.S. statehood. Life after indenture for most 
Asians, however, has typically involved restrictions 
and problems in their new homes, whether obstacles 
to participation in trade and commerce, the denial of 
civil and legal rights, or political discrimination. Nev- 
ertheless, the Asian communities, unlike their Pacific 
islander counterparts, have succeeded by most mea- 
surable indexes of status and prosperity. 

—Doug Munro 
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PAINE, THOMAS 
(1737-1809) 


_— homas Paine was a radical, a political the- 
aa ; orist, and the author of Common Sense 
(1776), The Rights of Man (1791-1792), 
and articles against slavery. At the heart of the Amer- 
ican independence movement in the 1770s, Paine also 
became a friend of English radical societies in the 
1790s and later a member of the French Revolution- 
ary Convention. Although reviled, ridiculed, and 
forced into exile by royalist supporters, he was enor- 
mously influential, and the scope of his work was 
truly international. In his books, pamphlets, letters, 
and essays, he tried to communicate the most complex 
ideas and issues clearly and simply. He combined po- 
litical radicalism with the dream of technical and sci- 
entific progress and a belief in man’s unalienable 
rights regardless of race, creed, or color. 

At age 37, after failing in business and a second 
marriage, Paine left his home country of England for 
America. He arrived a few months before the out- 
break of the American Revolution and sided firmly 
with the colonists. He tried teaching at first but made 
his name in journalism. As editor of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine, he wasted no time in putting pen to paper 
on the subject of slavery. 

In March 1775, Paine wrote the article “African 
Slavery in America” in which he proposed its total 
abolition. Although not the first opponent of black 
slavery in the Americas, he was the first popular writer 
to denounce the system so thoroughly and unre- 
servedly as being evil. Paine stressed the comparison 
between the colonists overthrowing English servitude 
with the far harsher physical slavery of the blacks. 
There was no middle course for him; either all human- 
ity was free, or it was in bondage. Freedom for white 
Americans required freedom for black Americans. 

Throughout the spirited essay, Paine argued that 
people were more than mere cominodities, not just an- 
other form of property to be bought and sold at will. 
Instead, it was the individuality of all men and women 
that was of overwhelming importance. Blacks, like 
any other people, were born free. This innate freedom 
could not be taken from them regardless of how many 
times they were sold, and they had the right to reclaim 
their freedom at any given time. 

Paine believed the American colonies should set the 
pace for the rest of the world and make amends for 
the mistreatment of former slaves. He believed that 
newly freed slaves should be offered grants of land, al- 
lotments that would provide useful employment and 
enable the freedmen to support themselves and be- 
come property holders. Former masters should pro- 
vide for old and infirm slaves. 
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Although today there is little that is startling in the 
essay, at the time it was considered revolutionary as 
slavery was widely assumed to be an integral part of 
colonial society. Fearing a backlash, the owner of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine thought the article far too dis- 
turbing for that paper and printed it instead in the 
Pennsylvania Journal. Nevertheless, Paine’s ideas were 
readily received, and in just over a month, the first 
American Anti-Slavery Society was formed in 
Philadelphia. Paine became Thomas Jefferson’s friend 
and confidant and tried to convince him of the Justice 
of black freedom. Yet both men shrank from including 
an emancipation clause in the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights of June 12, 1776, fearing that such a clause 
would alienate Southern planters and Northern mer- 
chants alike. 

When the Pennsylvania Assembly met on Novem- 
ber 2, 1779, it elected Paine its clerk. Among the bar- 
rage of radical bills pushed through and certified by 
Paine was one for the outlawing of slavery. That bill 
was the first in the world to propose the abolition of 
slavery, and for many delegates it was the single most 
important piece of legislation enacted. It became law 
on March 1, 1780, though it had been greatly weak- 
ened with regard to some of its specific commitments. 

Returning to the United States from France in 1802, 


Paine busied himself with fresh attacks upon slavery. 
He resolutely opposed plans to put slaves to work in 
the Louisiana territory that had recently been pur- 
chased from France and instead advocated the estab- 
lishment of Louisiana as a free and democratic state 
where blacks could participate as free and equal citi- 
zens. But the United States was a very different place 
from the group of colonies he had known in 1775- 
1776, and his proposals were ignored. 

Social protest had all but died away, and though 
Jefferson renewed contacts with him, Paine was 
thought by many propertied men to be dangerous on 
account of his religious, economic, and antislavery be- 
liefs. Largely rejected by the democracy that he had 
helped to create, he spent his last years in New York 
City in what is today Greenwich Village. His ideas, 
though, would shape the vocabulary of the abolition- 
ist cause and bring many people to consider slavery a 
violation of social and human rights. 

i —John Callow 
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PALMARES 


ocated in the state of Pernambuco, the 
AL Seer Republic of Palmares was the largest 

and one of the most famous quilombos 
(communities of fugitive slaves) in Brazil. Fugitive 
roe founded it in the early-seventeenth century 
when colonial control passed from the Dutch to the 
Portuguese and Brazil’s political instability afforded 
the slaves a chance to escape and establish a commu- 
nity independent of slavery. Based on European 
records, Palmares had been founded by 1630 and was 
destroyed in 1697. 

Although no conclusive census of Palmares exists, 
numerous scholars have offered estimates of the re- 
public’s population. Conservative numbers indicate 
500-1500 residents, and more generous figures sug- 
gest that at its peak, Palmares supported a population 
of 30,000 inhabitants. Palmares’s population was in a 
constant state of flux since it consisted of people who 
had been born there, fugitive slaves who had success- 
fully escaped to it, and slaves who had been abducted 
from adjacent plantations. Most of the palmaristas 


were men, and women were deliberately kidnapped in 
order to help increase the population. Loyalty was 
central to the spirit and success of Palmares. Persons 
who fled the republic were pursued and killed, and 
any palmarista found to be in collusion with the 
Dutch or the Portuguese would also be killed. 

As a republic, Palmares was not one homogeneous 
community but a collection of small towns. Each town 
had its own name and characteristics, but all pal- 
maristas would band together for mutual self-defense 
in the event of internal crisis or external attack. Pal- 
mares was a relatively self-sufficient society, and con- 
temporary observers noted its well-kept lands, cereal 
crops, and an irrigation system. Palmares was not iso- 
lated from surrounding plantations and towns in the 
sense that palmaristas staged attacks on nearby plan- 
tations and were a real threat to Brazil’s slaveowners. 

Palmares’s residents successfully defended their set- 
tlement against Portuguese and Dutch attacks for 
most of the seventeenth century. When the Portuguese, 
aided by Portuguese-Amerindian metis (mestizos), de- 
stroyed Palmares in 1697, 400 palmaristas died either 
at their own hands or at the hands of their attackers. 
Another 500 were captured and returned to the Brazil- 
ian slave population. Ganga-Zumba, the elected king 
of Palmares, was captured and beheaded, and his sev- 
ered head was displayed publicly to dispel rumors 
about his alleged immortality. 

The history of Palmares illustrates the constant 
contest for power between Europeans and Africans in 
the slave communities of Brazil and the rest of the 
Americas. Neither were enslaved Africans content 
with their position, nor did the institution of slavery 
exact absolute control over African people. If slavery 
had been a totalitarian system, there would have been 
no room for the establishment and persistence of rebel 
slave societies. Although no original writings from 
Palmares remain, contemporary accounts attest to Pal- 
mares’s preservation of African culture in its family 
arrangements, religious practices, government, and 
means of self-defense. 

—Maureen G. Elgersman 
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PALMERSTON ACT 
(1839) 


arliament»passed the Palmerston Act of 
7p 1839 to give Great Britain unilateral rights 

to arrest and try Portuguese citizens sus- 
pected of involvement in the slave trade. The British 
foreign secretary, Lord Palmerston, sponsored the leg- 
islation and urged its passage because Britain’s inabil- 
ity to negotiate a treaty with Portugal prohibited the 
British from stopping and searching slave ships flying 
the Portuguese flag. 

After abolishing the slave trade within the British 
Empire in 1807, Britain attempted to negotiate 
treaties that would permit British naval enforcement 
of antislave measures against other nations’ slavers. 
British and Portuguese officials had signed treaties in 
1815 and 1817 prohibiting Portuguese involvement in 
the slave trade north of the equator, and allowing the 
British to arrest Portuguese nationals trading slaves in 
the Northern Hemisphere, but Portugal was still free 
to engage in slave trade south of the equator. This fact 
was especially significant since two Portuguese 
colonies, Angola and Mozambique, were major slave 
suppliers; Portugal’s colony of Brazil was one of the 
world’s major slave importers; and all three colonies 
were located below the equator. Even after Brazilian 
independence (1822), Portugal was the principal sup- 
plier of slaves to Brazil. 

Furthermore, by 1838, only the United States and 
Portugal had not entered the treaty system Great 
Britain had established to suppress the slave trade. 
The treaties not only granted British ships the right to 
stop vessels actively engaged in the trade but each 
treaty also included what were called equipment 
clauses, which allowed the British to capture ships 
that were outfitted to engage in slave transport even 
when they had not transported a cargo. British efforts 
had moved toward suppression of the trade, but while 
Portugal and the United States remained outside the 
system, other nations’ slavers could hide behind those 
two nations’ flags. 

There was little public support in Portugal for sup- 
pressing the slave trade. Even when the Portuguese 
government officially abolished the slave trade within 
its empire (1836), the government was unable to en- 
force the decree. That government’s inability to en- 
force its ban on the slave trade, combined with Por- 
tuguese recalcitrance toward a treaty with Great 
Britain, compelled Palmerston to push through Parlia- 
ment legislation that unilaterally gave the British per- 
mission to stop and try Portuguese slavers. Portugal 
bitterly protested this transgression against its sover- 
eignty, but the Portuguese government was unable and 
unwilling to resist the British. 
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British actions forced Portugal back into negotia- 
tions, and an Anglo-Portuguese treaty signed in 1842 
formally allowed the British to seize Portuguese slave 
ships and established joint Anglo-Portuguese courts to 
try suspected slavers. Thus, within three years of its 
enactment, the unilateral Palmerston Act was super- 
seded by bilateral cooperation between Britain and 


Portugal. 
—Tom Lansford 
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PAPIAN-POPPAEAN LAW 
(LEX PAPIA-POPPAEA) 


© as mperor Augustus (r. 27 B.C-A.D. 14) insti- 
tuted several laws on marriage, adultery, 
begetting children, and intermarriage be- 
tween free persons and slaves. The legislation aimed at 
encouraging marriage and childbearing among the 
upper classes and discouraging divorce, which was 
perceived as a problem in Rome at the time. Discour- 
aging marriage between free persons and freed slaves 
was the main subject of the Julian Law on the Orders 
Permitted towMarry of 18 B.C. That daw suas supple- 
mented by the Papian-Poppaean Law of A.D. 9, which 
was passed by two consuls (ironically, both were bach- 
elors). In the long run, the laws may not have been 
very effective; in his Satires, Juvenal called them “dor- 
mant” (2.37). 

The Julian Law on the Orders Permitted to Marry 
prescribed: First, no marriage was permitted between 
free persons and freed slaves of either sex (the non- 
Marriage provision extended to marriages between 
free persons and prostitutes, pimps male or female, 
persons manumitted by pimps, convicted adulterers or 
criminals, and actors male or female). Second, prece- 
dence of office between the two yearly consuls went to 
the consul who had more children than his colleague, 
unless both were married and father of the same num- 
ber of children, in which case the older consul would 
have precedence. 


Third, persons who had three children (in Rome; 
four in Italy; five in the provinces) were exempted 
from the mandatory guardianship of wards of the 
state frequently imposed on free Roman men. Fourth, 
freedmen with two or more children were exempted 
from the usual obligations of freedmen to their former 
owners. Fifth, bachelors were forbidden to inherit. A 
man or wife could inherit (a) one-tenth of the other’s 
estate and bequeath to each other in addition as many 
tenths as they had (not necessarily common) children; 
(b) the entire estate if they had a common child or had 
obtained the “three-children exemption” from the em- 
peror; or (c) nothing if they contracted a marriage 
contrary to the strictures in the first item. 

Sixth, women were exempted from remarriage for 
One year upon widowhood or six months after divorce 
(but then they were required to marry again). Seventh, 
unless there was a good reason not to, parents were 
required to give their children in marriage and supply 
a dowry for daughters. Eighth, legacies without a legal 
inheritor were paid into the public treasury. 

The Papian-Poppaean Law added these modifica- 
tions: First, a man or wife could inherit the other’s en- 
tire estate if the man was at least 60, and the woman 
at least 50, at the time of death. All younger childless 
persons, married or unmarried, lost half of any legacy 
they were bequeathed, and that half was paid into the 
public treasury. Ineligible inheritors had their portion 
distributed to married persons with children named in 
the same will. Second, women were exempted from re- 
marriage for two years upon widowhood, one year six 
months upon divorce. 

—Jerise Fogel 


PARAGUAY 


an he first Spanish to arrive in Paraguay in 
Gi the early-sixteenth century found a fertile 
territory well populated by the native 
Guarani people. Because of isolation, lack of precious 
metals, and subsequent official neglect, the newcomers 
essentially relied upon subsistence agriculture, pas- 
toral pursuits, and the gathering of yerba mate 
(Paraguayan tea). Generally, these European con- 
querors utilized forced Indian labor, and any large- 
scale plantation agriculture with imported African 
slaves was nonexistent. 

Slavery was legal throughout Spain’s New World 
empire, and some slaves were taken into the interior of 
South America during the colonial era, usually by way 
of the Rio de la Plata estuary. Some were employed as 
artisans—blacksmiths, carpenters, leather workers, 
and the like—but most were domestic servants. Pos- 


sessing slaves lent prestige to members of the provin- 
cial elite, and through time, a significant black element 
was introduced into Paraguayan society. 

Manumitting domestic slaves was quite common, 
generally as a reward of service upon a master’s death, 
but Paraguayan custom and the blacks’ lower legal 
status in the Spanish Empire conspired against these 
freedmen. Free blacks, like Indians, paid a head tax, or 
tributo, to the state. In Paraguay, manumitted blacks 
were forbidden to live their lives freely and thus earn 
that tax on their own. Instead, the state assigned them 
as amparados (“those who are protected”) under the 
“protection” of a religious order. 

By the 1700s, three black communities existed in 
the colony, one each under the supervision of the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Mercedarians. Reli- 
gious officials gave them lands to cultivate, and from 
their produce they paid the tributo in kind. They also 
were subject, as Indians, to forced labor demands by 
the state, but by all accounts, that burden was not par- 
ticularly onerous. By the late colonial era, there were 
some 4,200 black slaves and 7,300 amparados in a 
population of approximately 115,000. 

Besides black slavery, a little-known custom of In- 
dian slavery also existed in colonial Paraguay. During 
frontier warfare, settlers seized women and children of 
nomadic tribes in the nearby Gran Chaco, and these 
captives were assigned civil masters. Colonial law per- 
mitted the enslavement of Indians who warred against 
the Spanish and rejected Christianity and “civilized 
life.” The province’s Native American slavery contin- 
ued into the mid-1700s, but most Indians east of the 
Paraguay River accepted Christianity and Spanish au- 
thority, and thus could not legally be enslaved. 

Independence and the rule of José Gaspar de Fran- 
cia as dictator of Paraguay (1814-1840) reinforced 
the institution of slavery in Paraguay. Campaigning 
against the church’s authority, Francia secularized the 
property of the religious orders, converting their es- 
tates into estancias de la republica (“dwellings of the 
republic”). Former amparados became state slaves on 
these estancias, laboring as agricultural or pastoral 
workers. The Paraguayan army consumed most of the 
food produced and cattle raised on the estanczias. 
Francia often assigned state slaves of the central re- 
gion around Asuncion to new cattle estancias in the 
far north or in newly developed pastoral regions south 
of the Tebicuary River, which led to a new phenome- 
non, the slave cowboy. 

Given the new status of Paraguayan blacks, it ap- 
pears that slave manumission by private individuals 
decreased drastically as little reason existed to give 
them their liberty. Although slavery in the private sec- 
tor was mostly domestic and artisan in nature, some 
of the slaves worked as cowboys on lands leased from 
the government. 
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The rise to power of Carlo Antonio Lépez after 
Francia’s death in 1840 brought a cautious, gradualist 
approach to the abolition of Paraguayan slavery. The 
government decreed a Law of Free Womb in 1842, 
which freed children born to slaves after that year. 
Those children, termed libertos, owed service to their 
mothers’ masters until age 25 if they were male, 24 for 
females. Paraguay also abolished the international 
slave trade. 

The Law of Free Womb still left many blacks in 
bondage. In 1862, perhaps 17,000 slaves remained in 
Paraguay, and there were about 20,000 libertos. State 
slaves and state libertos were a useful labor adjunct to 
the centrally directed economy that characterized the 
1840s and 1850s. Not only did they continue working 
on state estancias, but they worked in state-owned 
brick factories, arsenals, and an iron foundry and on 
various construction projects. Their lives were little 
changed from the days of Francia with one important 
exception: state slaves now could be, and were, sold to 
private individuals—and the dictator’s family mem- 
bers profited from this new arrangement. 

For all practical purposes, the bloody War of the 
Triple Alliance (1865-1870) between Paraguay and an 
alliance of Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay destroyed 
slavery on the upper Plata. The great number of casu- 
alties suffered by Paraguayan blacks (and the entire 
population), the population displacement, and the 
wrecked economy all spelled the end of slavery in 
Paraguay. Nonetheless, when conquering Brazilians 
fanned over the Paraguayan countryside in 1870, they 
still found slaves scattered here and there, even though 
slavery had already been abolished. 

In a rather ironic action, the commander of the 
Brazilian army, who was married to the heir of the 
throne of the last great slaveholding nation in the New 
World, persuaded a provisional Paraguayan govern- 
ment to enact abolition, and in October 1869, the 
government decreed that “slavery is totally extin- 
guished in all the territory of Paraguay.” The last 
Spanish-American republic to recognize Slavery finally 
accepted abolition. 

—Jerry W. Cooney 


See also 

Abolition, Latin America; Encomienda System; Latin 
America; Native American Peoples, Enslavement of 
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PASSES 


= lave passes, also called “certificates” or 
7S “tickets,” were written notes granting slaves 
permission to leave the plantation on which 
they lived. Almost all slave societies in the New World 
required slaves to have written permission from their 
owners to leave the plantation, and they could not 
leave without it. Slave passes contained the slave’s 
name, the destination, the trip’s duration, the expira- 
tion date of the pass, and the master’s signature. 
Passes were most commonly given to male slaves who 
ran errands and performed transportation work be- 
yond the plantation. Depending upon the master, slave 
men might also be given passes to visit their wives on 
weekends. 

Beginning in the 1680s, colonial North American 
lawmakers enacted legislation to control the behavior 
of the black slave population, which emerged as the 
principal labor source, replacing white indentured ser- 
vants. Control over slave mobility was an essential 
component of effective supervision of the slave popu- 
lation. Slave absenteeism, religious meetings, and par- 
ties posed real threats to the stability of the emergent 
slave society. While away from their owners’ planta- 
tions, slaves not only were not working, they congre- 
gated with one another, with poor whites, and with 
free blacks sharing grievances and inspiring unruli- 
ness; they encouraged and facilitated escape; and 
whites feared that they plotted insurrection. 

Accordingly, colonial legislators treated slave mo- 
bility with gravity. Virginia legislation passed in 1680, 
implying some equality between the two actions, pro- 
claimed the urgency of controlling not only the access 
of slaves to lethal weapons but also their ability to 
move freely away from the plantation. Slaves possess- 
ing weapons or caught “out of place” without permis- 
sion were to receive the same punishment: “twenty 
lashes on the bare back, well laid on.” Between 1680 
and the early-eighteenth century, other colonial legisla- 
tures followed Virginia’s lead and attempted to fix the 
social and geographical location of slaves by securing 
them to the plantations where they lived and worked. 

Barbados had developed a sophisticated set of laws 
to govern its slave population by 1661. A failed rebel- 
lion in 1649, slaves’ persistent selling of stolen goods 
on the black market, and the problem of fugitive 
slaves led that colony to initiate a ticket system for the 
“safety of this place.” South Carolina and the 
Caribbean islands of Antigua and Jamaica also 
adopted Barbados’s ticket system in their slave soci- 
eties. In most places, curfew laws supplemented leg- 
islative control over slave mobility, thus containing the 
slaves in both time and space. 

Because some slaves refused to obey the pass laws 
and would sneak away from their owners’ plantations, 


colonial legislatures were forced to reinforce the initial 
statutes by conscripting whites into the policing of 
slaves. Whites in the Caribbean and in North Ameri- 
can colonies were compelled during the late-seven- 
teenth and early-eighteenth centuries, under penalty of 
fine, to administer whippings to stray slaves and to re- 
turn them to their owners. During the early-eighteenth 
century, white citizens organized into patrols and mili- 
tias to police slaves. 

The complications of urban slavery forced modifi- 
cations to the pass system in North American cities in 
the eighteenth century. Rising numbers of urban- 
dwelling slaves, increasing numbers of free blacks, and 
the relatively more autonomous nature of urban slav- 
ery demanded a more comprehensive system for mon- 
itoring slaves. Additionally, masters needed a simpler 
method: writing individual passes for every errand 
their servants ran was tedious. Consequently, many 
cities devised a badge system. Slaves, and ultimately 
free blacks, were required at all times to wear badges 
that their owners bought from the city. Failure to wear 
one’s badge resulted in corporal punishment, impris- 
onment, or fines imposed on both master and slave. 

Pass laws failed to control the movement and be- 
havior of slaves, as slaves devised strategies to circum- 
vent the law. Because most patrollers were illiterate, 
slaves sometimes successfully used expired passes. 
Other slaves learned to read and write and, despite 
stiff punishments if caught, forged their own passes. 
Most commonly, slaves simply snuck away, kept a 
watchful eye out for patrols, and went about wor- 
shiping their God, visiting family and friends, courting 
lovers, or engaging in their own celebrations. 


—Stephanie M. H. Camp 
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PATERNALISM 


= eveloped during the colonial period and 
A) later modified in response to Northern 
abolitionist rhetoric critical of Southern 


slavery in the antebellum period, paternalism in the 
United States was the result of the quandary produced 


by the ownership of human property. Based on the 
English model of a hierarchical social order derived 
from extended family units, the image of the Old 
South popularized by historian Ulrich Bonnell 
Phillips, who relied upon the journals and plantation 
records of antebellum slaveowners, depended upon 
conveying gentility and family sympathy, pastoral 
beauty, elegance, and ease, all of which belied the re- 
ality of Southern slavery. 

In the American colonial period, the extended fam- 
ily exemplified stability—the wife was subservient to 
the husband, as were the children and servants; the 
husband did not take advantage of his power but gen- 
erously provided for his household. This model 
stressed the complementary nature of the relation- 
ships. Men assumed higher political office as an ex- 
tension of this role, expanding their duty to the care of 
the larger community. The result was almost perfect 
order, and it was believed that assumptions of equal 
status in society were invitations to disorder, even 
chaos. Since the people on the very bottom were cared 
for, there was a benefit for all involved. 

The racist assumption inherent in the rationale of 
the time was that their presumption of superiority al- 
lowed whites to approach their black slaves with 
benevolent “affection”; this attitude was further en- 
hanced by Enlightenment ideals concerning both “nat- 
ural rights” and a morality dictating protection of so- 
ciety’s weak and disadvantaged. Thus, slaveholders 
practiced what they considered to be “a good and wise 
despotism.” An alternate view suggests that the lives 
of the slaves were circumscribed by constant white in- 
terference. Whites inflicted many detailed rules for 
slave behavior in a fashion that was clearly arbi- 
trary—not only in the areas of work and religious be- 
lief, but also in a slave’s choice of mate, child rearing, 
and use of time when not working. Such rules were 
enforced by various punishments ranging from subtle 
threats to whipping or sale. 

During the antebellum period, paternalism increas- 
ingly came to be seen as a form of benign interference. 
One form this interference took was concern for the 
slaves’ spiritual lives, and white ministers wrote and 
sermonized on the Christian responsibility of slave- 
owners to their slaves. Absentee slaveowners fre- 
quently included specific instructions to overseers con- 
cerning their slaves’ religious activities. The Second 
Great Awakening, a series of fundamentalist revivals 
in the antebellum period, resulted in an internal mis- 
sionary movement to increase slave converts to Protes- 
tant Christianity, but literacy continued to be prohib- 
ited to slaves and the Christian message to slaves was 
carefully monitored and emphasized biblical injunc- 
tions to work hard work and obey your master. 

Paternalism was also seen as a justification for in- 
creasing restrictions on slaves and even for physical 
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punishment; since respect, if not veneration, of slave- 
owners by slaves was desired and slaves would not 
“respect” an overly lenient master, punishment was 
expected and required. Thus, to be more truly “benev- 
olent,” some slaveowners might limit the practice of 
allowing slaves private garden patches (which they 
worked on during “off” hours after a full day’s work 
for the owner), visitor’s passes, or approval for mar- 
riages off the “home” place. In South Carolina and 
Georgia, the task system was seen as a paternalistic in- 
novation as it allowed slaves to budget their own time 
once a particular task was completed. 

It is ironic that there was such emphasis on family 
stability when there was also disruption of slave fam- 
ilies and the slaveowners depended upon the threat of 
that disruption to instill “order.” The picture of “our 
family black and white” that is so often described in 
plantation journals and correspondence was depicted 
fictionally in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly (1852), which was 
credited with widely disseminating antislavery views. 
The novel was groundbreaking in that it was the first 
widely read publication to treat seriously the idea of a 
black family, albeit one broken by sale. 

The folklore tales of plantation slaves, particularly 
the “trickster” tales, which highlighted the triumph of 
an underdog character by wiles and subtlety, are evi- 
dence of the recognition by slaves of their unequal sta- 
tus rather than reliance upon territorial control, as has 
been suggested by certain historians. The tendency of 
former slaves to report both cruelty and affection on 
the part of slaveowners also suggests the complexity 
of this particular slaveholding strategy. 

Paternalist slaveowners consistently recorded their 
confusion as to the motives of rebellious slaves— 
slaves who refused to work, feigned sickness, or ran 
away—and saw such behavior as being, at the very 
least, ungrateful. This purported puzzlement was al- 
ways based on the firm conviction of black inferiority, 
so that slaveowners generally were serious when they 
attributed an insurrection or any other organized ac- 
tivity on the part of slaves to the influence of outside 
agitators, most often from the North—they truly be- 
lieved their slaves were neither intelligent nor skilled 
enough to be capable of planning such a thing. 

The laws passed by Southern slaveholders indicate 
how they themselves defined paternalism. Slave mo- 
bility was severely restricted and tied to the prohibi- 
tion on slave literacy since slaves required written per- 
mission to be away from their own home place. Such 
restrictions increased after the 1831 Nat Turner rehel- 
lion, as did the ability of slaves to congregate in 
groups, especially for the purpose of religious wor- 
ship. Laws also made it increasingly difficult to man- 
umit slaves or for freed slaves to remain in the state 
where they were freed. 
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Laws that made it a criminal act for a white person 
to kill a slave most often reflected the slave’s monetary 
rather than human value, and laws defining the crim- 
inal culpability of slave acts against whites were some- 
times moot since, in the heat of the moment, slaves 
were sometimes summarily executed. Historians inter- 
pret the existence of such laws as an attempt to live up 
to a paternalistic ideal—and to occasional instances 
when slaves received trial at law for offenses against 


the slave regime. 
—Dale Edwyna Smith 
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PATROLS 


a he existence of runaway slaves in every 

Ca slave system of the world led directly to 

the creation of formal slave patrols after 

1500. Both professional and amateur slave catchers 
flourished in all slave-based societies whether the set- 
tlements were French, Spanish, Portuguese, or En- 
glish. The earliest New World antecedents of patrols 
were slave-hunting groups of owners in the 1530s, the 
volunteer militia hermandad (“brotherhood”) that 
looked for fugitives in Cuba. Gradually, the herman- 
dad was displaced by professional slave hunters, ran- 
chadores, who were paid for each individual capture. 

Free blacks and slaves in Caribbean and South 
American colonies also chased fugitive slaves, and in 
Peru, these hunters were called cuadrilleros ( “squad 
leaders”). In Barbados, the English militia in the mid- 
seventeenth century operated like the hermandad in 
many ways, designating a portion of its men to serve 
as slave patrollers. As English planters migrated to the 
North American mainland in the seventeenth century, 
particularly to South Carolina, they carried with them 
well-established views on the proper steps to take in 
recapturing fugitive slaves. 

On the mainland, colonial legislatures enacted laws 
creating formal slave patrols after enough slaves had 
been imported to warrant the effort. The earliest patrol 
laws—in South Carolina (1704), Virginia (1727), and 
North Carolina (1753)—were enacted in response to 
rising slave populations, threatened slave revolts, and 
white insecurity about personal safety. In South Car- 
olina, the existence of a black majority early in the eigh- 
teenth century convinced white lawmakers there that 


some form of community-based slave contro! was nec- 
essary to supplement individual slaveowners’ efforts. 

The South Carolina laws were soon emulated in 
colonial Georgia, and as settlers migrated into the 
Deep South, copies of South Carolina’s and Virginia’s 
slave laws, and slave patrols, migrated with them. Pa- 
trols existed in all slave states prior to the U.S. Civil 
War, created by law and sanctioned by state authority. 
Only the Civil War formally. ended the legal use of 
slave patrols in the United States, and even after the 
wart, patrol methods of violence and intimidation for- 
merly directed at slaves were copied by the Ku Klux 
Klan and used against freedmen. 

In most colonies, and later states, patrol members 
were drawn from the local militia, often chosen di- 
rectly from the membership rolls by captains of militia 
districts. This method of selection ran into problems in 
the nineteenth century when militia groups fell into a 
general decline. In North Carolina, county courts had 
authority over thé patrols from the beginning, and pa- 
trollers, or “searchers” as they were first called, were 
exempt from militia duty for their term of service as a 
patroller. In Virginia and North Carolina, patrollers 
eventually received exemptions from jury service, mili- 
tia duty, and roadwork duty while they served. 

Patrollers in North Carolina were paid for their 
work, usually on a per-night or per-hour basis. Some 
cities (e.g., Wilmington and Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Charleston and Columbia, South Carolina) adopted a 
form of payment for urban patrollers instead of rely- 
ing solely on exemptions. Paid urban patrollers occa- 
sionally substituted for official police forces in South- 
ern cities, whose residents viewed slaves as more 
troublesome than criminal. After the Civil War, police 
forces displaced urban patrollers in Southern cities. 

Patrollers had three main tasks. First, they were to 
contain slaves’ activities once they left the plantation 
or residence of their owner. Patrollers did most of their 
work at night—on the roads, in the fields, and be- 
tween the farms of neighbors—making sure that 
slaves went where their masters intended them to go. 
The patrollers were required to chase and interrogate 
slaves, and they frequently used violence in these noc- 
turnal encounters. Traveling slaves were supposed to 
carry passes stating their owner’s name, their destina- 
tion, and when they were to return home. Many 
planters resisted giving their slaves passes of any kind 
while others gave them freely. In towns, passes com- 
plicated everyday life, since no owner wanted to have 
to write a new pass for every errand, and many towns 
had slaves wear metal badges, purchased once a year, 
which clearly indicated their status. 

The second job of patrollers was to disperse illegal 
slave gatherings wherever they might occur. Such as- 
semblies could be used to plot insurrections, which 
Southern whites dreaded. In breaking up meetings, pa- 


trols routinely disrupted religious gatherings orga- 
nized by slaves on their own. The patrollers’ third 
main task was to enter slave quarters and search for 
runaway slaves or any items forbidden to slaves (e.g., 
guns, papers, and books). Some white slave masters 
would not allow patrollers to enter their property, 
even though the law gave patrollers the legal right to 
enter and search slave quarters. 

Unlike slave catchers, patrollers were sanctioned by 
law, appointed by their neighbors, (sometimes) paid 
for their work, and did more than just hunt fugitives. 
Their work was local, while that of the slave catcher 
might range widely. Patrols always worked in groups 
and were led by a “captain” who supervised the 
group’s activities. 

Many historians claim that patrollers were from the 
lowest classes, that they were the “poor whites” or 
“white trash” of a community chosen by their social 
superiors to perform an unsavory social duty. Pa- 
trollers have typically been cast as poor nonslaveown- 
ers who were being used by the richer slaveowning 
class. These assertions are often supported by state- 
ments drawn from interviews with ex-slaves con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in the 1930s, in which the slaves 
routinely stated that patrollers were poor whites. 

Studies by Sally Hadden (1993) and Charles Bolton 
(1994), however, indicate that patrollers were chosen 
from the middle strata of Southern society, not exclu- 
sively from the poorest class, and that patrol groups 
usually included at least one affluent slaveowner. This 
makeup makes sense considering that slaves as prop- 
erty were too valuable to allow propertyless poor 
whites to injure and perhaps kill. Some sort of super- 
vision by the landed gentry was required to keep the 
slave patrols from brutalizing slaves too much, and 
the presence of a slaveowner or slaveowners on the 
patrols would have provided just such restraint. 


—Sally E. Hadden 
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PAUL (SAINT) 
(A.D. 10°—62?) 


a i he apostle Paul (A.D. 10?-62?) has some- 
‘cn times been called the second founder of 
Christianity because of his immeasurable 
impact upon the formation of Christian theology. Al- 
though the title may be an exaggeration, one cannot 
doubt that his missionary activity and the letters he 
wrote to early Christian congregations decisively 
shaped Christianity’s emergence from its Jewish back- 
ground into a new religious tradition. 

First a persecutor of Christians, Paul later con- 
verted to Christianity and devoted his energy to 
spreading the Christian message. He traveled exten- 
sively throughout Asia Minor and Greece establishing 
Christian congregations, and he developed his theol- 
ogy in letters written to these churches. Paul was ar- 
rested while on a trip to Jerusalem to convey an offer- 
ing to the Christian community there. As a Roman 
citizen, Paul demanded that the emperor hear his case, 
and he was taken to Rome. It is probable that he died 
there around A.D. 62-64. 

The New Testament contains 13 letters tradition- 
ally ascribed to Paul. Today, it is generally accepted by 
all but the most conservative of biblical interpreters 
that of the books of the Bible, only Romans, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, 1 Thessalonians, 
and Philemon are unquestionably by Paul. 

Examining the genuinely Pauline letters reveals that 
Paul occasionally used the word slave in a figurative 
sense to speak of a total commitment—for example, 
the apostles are described as slaves of the Christians (2 
Cor. 4:5, New Revised Standard Version), and Paul 
describes himself as a slave of Christ (Rom. 1:1; Gall. 
1:10). Apart from this metaphorical use of the word 
slave there are three passages that we may turn to in 
order to examine Paul’s position on slavery. 

In Galatians 3:28, Paul wrote: “There is no longer 
Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is 
no longer male and female; for all of you are one in 
Christ Jesus.” Here he seems to assert that the distinc- 
tion between slave and freeman was transcended and 
abolished in the Christian community, but it is not 
clear how far Paul expected to extend the overthrow- 
ing of the distinction between slave and free. The par- 
allel between slave and free on the one hand and male 
and female on the other suggests that the equality be- 
tween each pole of these pairs was “in the sight of 
God” and had no relation whatever to temporal af- 
fairs. 

Paul’s ambivalent position also appears in 1 
Corinthians. There he wrote: “Were you a slave when 
called? Do not be concerned about it. Even if you can 
gain your freedom, make use of your present condi- 
tion now more than ever [or, avail yourself of the Op- 
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portunity?]. For whoever was called in the Lord as a 
slave is a freed person belonging to the Lord, just as 
whoever was free when called is a slave of Christ. You 
were bought with a price; do not become slaves of 
human masters. In whatever condition you were 
called, brothers and sisters, there remain with God” 
(1 Cor. 7:21-24). 

As is indicated by the two possible translations in 
verse 21, Paul’s meaning is unclear. He seems to sug- 
gest that those who were slaves when they became 
Christians should not worry about their status, but in 
the next sentence is he urging them to remain in that 
status should an opportunity for freedom arise? Or is 
he suggesting that they should take advantage of that 
opportunity to gain their freedom? A common inter- 
pretation of this passage is that on the whole, it re- 
flects Paul’s belief that the time before the return of the 
resurrected Christ and the end of the age is so short 
that all should remain in their present social status. In 
this interpretation, what Paul has done is to relativize 
slavery and freedom. What matters is, not socioeco- 
nomic freedom, but inner freedom in Christ. 

Other contemporary scholars have vigorously chal- 
lenged that interpretation, with many believing that 
Paul was not advising slaves to remain in that status 
any more than he advised Jews or Gentiles to remain 
in the religious situation in which they were when they 
became Christians. In this reading, Paul is best inter- 
preted as asserting that if a person has no Opportunity 
to gain freedom they should not worry about it but 
that if the opportunity comes to gain freedom they 
should certainly take advantage of it. In any case, they 
should remember that they are now freemen and 
women “in the Lord.” 

Paul’s letter to Philemon is his only extant letter ad- 
dressed to an individual, and it is commonly believed 
that Paul wrote the letter because he wished to return 
Onesimus—a slave he had converted to Christianity— 
to his owner, Philemon, in order to obtain Philemon’s 
approval and possibly Onesimus’s freedom. The pos- 
sibility that Onesimus was a runaway who may have 
also wronged his master or stolen something from him 
complicates the situation. Paul writes so deferentially 
and cautiously that his intentions are unclear. He asks 
Philemon to receive Onesimus as he would receive 
Paul himself—that is, as an equal, not as an inferior. 
He also indicates that he expects Philemon to do even 
more than Paul has explicitly asked, and most inter- 
preters believe that means Paul expected Philemon to 
grant Onesimus his freedom. 

Thus, the evidence of Paul’s letters is inconclusive. 
His failure to encourage explicitly the application of 
themes found in Galatians has often led to the charac- 
terization of his position as a kind of “social conser- 
vatism.” His letters do lend themselves to such an jn- 
terpretation, but in the final analysis that is probably 


unfair because it fails to consider his eschatological 
concerns and his sense of the imminent end to the age. 
He was not sanctifying the status quo, including slav- 
ery, as divinely ordered but was pointing to his belief 
that the present order was doomed. 

—ferry D. McCoy 
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PAX ROMANA 


he phrase Pax Romana (“Roman peace”) 
Ce is a modern one, designating the apparent 

policy of Augustus and his successors 
until Severus (first and second centuries A.D.), 
namely, to sn the peace as much as possible both 
domestically and abroad (Tacitus, Annales). By the 
first century B.C., Rome had conquered territory from 
Gaul to the Near East and to Egypt and North 
Africa. Consequently, centralization and systematiza- 
tion rather than expansion were the tasks of the first 
emperors. The effect of this “peace” on the slave 
population was generally a reinforcement of older 
trends of stratification. 

Slaves were imported as before into Italy and the 
provinces; they were usually purchased on the fron- 
tiers of the empire and came chiefly from unconquered 
areas beyond the Danube, north of the Black Sea, and 
parts of Germany and Britain. The peace seems to 
have had little effect on the numbers of slaves im- 
ported. Slaves continued to be bred for profit, and so- 
ciety was heavily slave-based throughout the Roman 
Empire. 

Approximately 2 million slaves lived in Italy at the 
end of the Roman Republic; the number remained as 
high or higher through late antiquity. Lucius Junius 
Columella’s farming handbook, De re rustica (written 
in the first century A.D.), has more space devoted to 
slave management than do the earlier treatises of Cato 
and Varro, which indicates that under Augustus and 
his successors, the amount of agricultural fieldwork 
done by slaves (hence the number of slaves in the Ital- 
ian countryside) had probably increased, or at least 
not decreased. 

An important feature of this period was a tendency 
toward social stratification: as “classical” Roman law, 
based in large part on personal status, grew in impor- 
tance, the hierarchical classification of people became 
an exact science. The result was a complicated system 


of status classification that made subtle distinctions 
between different types of unfree workers. 

One new classification, and an indication of the 
trend toward social stratification, was the burgeoning 
class of imperial freedmen known as the familia Cae- 
saris, or “household of Caesar,” consisting of slaves 
freed by the emperor, many of whom took up man- 
agerial and administrative roles in what amounted to 
the Roman civil service. During the first two centuries 
A.D., this group became established as an elite group 
among the slave and freedman classes of imperial so- 
ciety, although within the familia there remained 
much social differentiation. 

One attempt at controlling the entry of slaves and 
freedman into citizenship was made through the laws 
regarding women. In A.D. 52, under Emperor Claudius 
I, the Senatus Consultum Claudianum became law 
(Institutes of Gaius 1.84; Tacitus, Annales). This pol- 
icy declared that a freeborn mother cohabiting with a 
slave would be categorized as a slave (serva) herself, 
with the result that her children would be classified as 
slaves. This stricture on the attainment of citizenship 
was not lifted until the time of Emperor Hadrian (r. 
117-138). 

—Jerise Fogel 


See also 

Roman Empire 
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PEACE CONVENTION 
(1860-1861) 


2 oping to prevent the destruction of the 
Ce H Union during the 1860-1861 secession 
crisis, 133 delegates met in Washington, 
D.C., on February 4-27, 1861, to discuss a compro- 
mise that would keep the Union together and avert 
possible civil war. Representatives from Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Wisconsin faced 
the formidable task of creating a compromise to keep 
the North and South together. Former president John 
Tyler of Virginia chaired the proceedings. 

Members of the convention stressed the theme of a 
conciliatory attitude between North and South. The 
Democratic and Republican parties were urged to lay 
aside their political differences for the good of the na- 
tion, but the political motives of both sides were ques- 
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tioned. By the time the convention began debating the 
issues dividing the country, some of its members had 
resorted to making insulting remarks about fellow del- 
egates and their states, and disagreements on how to 
proceed with the convention led to bitter arguments 
that threatened to end the peace conference before any 
concrete proposals could be made. Further difficulties 
in the convention were caused by the exclusion of the 
press, and closed-door sessions created tension and 
suspicion, not only with the press, but also within the 
political community. 

Some of the key points for peace between the North 
and South were included in the compromise proposed 
by Kentucky senator John J. Crittenden. His proposal 
stated that the Missouri Compromise line of 36° 30' 
would be maintained and extended to the Pacific and 
slavery would be permitted to the south of the line, al- 
though new states would have the option to remain 
free. Slavery on public lands could not be prohibited, 
and slavery in the District of Columbia could not be 
abolished as long as slavery existed in Virginia and 
Maryland or until a majority of the citizens in those 
States voted for emancipation. Congress could not in- 
terfere with the interstate transportation of slaves, and 
compensation would be given to slaveowners who 
could not retrieve their runaway slaves because of the 
activities of abolitionists. Also, Crittenden’s proposals 
could not be nullified by future legislation. 

The Peace Convention formally presented its pro- 
posals, a modified version of the Crittenden Compro- 
mise, to both houses of Congress on February 27, 
1861. The subjects of slave territory and the rights of 
slaveowners had constantly come up for debate, and 
the convention finally did propose protection for the 
slaveowners’ right to hold slave property. At the same 
time, however, it stated its desire to see the slave trade 
suppressed by all means necessary. Congress took the 
convention report under advisement, but after a brief 
review of its proposals, the House and Senate failed to 
act on any of them. The rejection of the Peace Con- 
vention’s proposals by Congress was evidence of the 
severe divisions in the nation. The lack of interest 
shown by Congress in the work of the convention, dis- 
agreements within the convention itself, and Virginia’s 
rejection of its proposals doomed the work of the 
Peace Convention to failure. Within a matter of 
months, the United States was plunged into civil war. 

—Kon D. Bryant 


See also 

Crittenden Compromise 
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PECULIUM 


oman law defined peculium as “what the 
FR ] ith his master’s permission, holds 

Slave, wit Ss mas Pp ) 

separately from the master’s accounts” 
(Ulpian, Digest 15.1.5.4). In all periods of Roman his- 
tory, slaves had legal sanction to own personal prop- 
erty. Roman legal texts discuss extensively the uses and 
limitations of the peculium, and the term appears on 
inscriptions and in technical and imaginative literature. 

Any property might compose a peculium: a few cat- 
tle in the countryside, a shop in the city, or simply the 
tips, gifts, and wages a slave might obtain when not 
attending his or her master. Slaves owned by slaves 
(vicarti) belonged to their master’s peculium, and vic- 
arit possessed their own peculia, which, in turn, might 
include slaves. 

Although a peculium was revocable by the master 
as a matter of course, Roman law understood it as be- 
longing in practical matters to ‘the slave. Through it 
the slave had a limited presence in court, where he or 
she could make agreements with third parties without 
the master’s knowledge. 

Slaves put their peculia to various uses. A peculium 
might be essential to a slave’s livelihood—like the 
shepherd who lived far from his home estate and its 
resources and might need the by-products of animals 
(milk, eggs, etc.) in his peculium. Slaves, especially in 
the cities, might squander their peculia on various lux- 
uries and diversions. Better-off slaves often spent siz- 
able sums of money on monuments, and peculia could 
be the foundations of large businesses. 

The peculium also nourished social] stability in the 
Roman world: with a peculium a slave could buy his 
or her freedom, and the possibility of purchasing 
freedom inclined the slave toward patience, submis- 
sion, and hard work for the master. Another allure- 
ment must have been that after manumission, unless 
specifically exempted by the master, the peculiunz fol- 
lowed the slave into freedom. A peculium could thus 
offer (if it were large enough) the prospect of relative 
economic independence after manumission. A]- 
though the Roman slaveowning classes always re- 
tained complete legal control over the peculium, the 
practice did loosen the slave’s material and spiritual 
bonds of dependence. 

The peculium also indicates a certain amount of 
economic independence on the part of slaves. Its wide- 
spread presence shows that many masters did not 
completely expropriate their slaves’ labor and that 
purchase and sale by slaves must have amounted to a 
significant amount in the Roman economy. 

—Alexander Ingle 


See also 
Roman Empire; Roman Republic 
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PENNINGTON, JAMES W. 
(1809-1870) 


ames W, Pennington was a former slave who 
escaped from slavery to become a committed 
minister, teacher, writer, and dedicated abolli- 
tionist whose writings and activities helped 
generate a worldwide revulsion against slavery. The 
brutalities of enslavement shaped Pennington’s early 
life. 

Born a slave on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, at age 
four Pennington was moved to Washington County, 
Maryland, and it was there that his work on planta- 
tions began. A brilliant and versatile character, Pen- 
nington learned and became expert in stone masonry 
and black-smithing. Having never reconciled himself 
to slavery and frequently contemplating escape, he did 
escape to Pennsylvania in 1830. He began his elemen- 
tary education there and later moved to Long Island, 
New York, where he continued his education. 

In the early 1830s, he taught in black schools in 
New York and Connecticut, and after studying theol- 
ogy, he assumed the pastorship of churches in Long Is- 
land and Connecticut. In 1841, he was appointed pres- 
ident of the Union Missionary Society, an antislavery 
organization whose members boycotted commodities 
produced by slave labor and opposed colonization. 

Pennington published A Textbook of the Origin 
and History of the Colored People (1841), which dis- 
cussed the Negro’s complexion and history, his intel- 
lectual capacity, and prejudice in the United States. 
Pennington’s stated objective was to debunk false 
ideas, and the book remains his lasting contribution to 
the Negro’s intellectual defense. Proud of his “unadul- 
terated African blood,” Pennington rejected notions 
of Negro inferiority and attributed racial characteris- 
tics to environmental factors. 

In 1843, he represented Connecticut at the World 
Anti-Slavery Convention. He also represented the 
American Peace Convention at the World Peace Soci- 
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ety meeting in London, where he delivered several an- 
tislavery speeches. He toured Europe, taking his anti- 
slavery crusade to Paris and Brussels. Returning to the 
United States in 1847, he lived in New York City until 
1850. His autobiography, The Fugitive Blacksmith, 
published in London in 1849, strongly indicted slav- 
ery. Pennington also helped organize antislavery 
protests in New York and fought against colonization. 

With the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act in 1850, 
Pennington felt insecure and escaped abroad, where 
he remained until his manumission in June 1851. He 
exposed slavery in the United States and racism in Eu- 
rope, particularly in England, France, and Germany, 
and he received a doctor of divinity degree from the 
University of Heidelberg. He established links with 
antislavery movements and organizations in England 
and Scotland, and the Glasgow Female Anti-Slavery 
Society sponsored some of his activities in the latter 
country. 

In 1851, Pennington returned to the United States 
and became actively engaged in vigilante activities 
against the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Act. He 
organized fund-raising events in defense of those ar- 
rested for obstructing the law’s implementation, and 
in 1853, he organized the New York Legal Rights As- 
sociation, which fought against discrimination on 
public transportation. Antislavery activities preoccu- 
pied Pennington for much of the 1850s and 1860s. He 
greatly admired John Brown, whose capture and exe- 
cution he deplored. He moved to Jacksonville, 
Florida, in 1870 and founded a small black Presbyter- 
ian Church in which he ministered until his death on 
October 20, 1870. 

—Tunde Adeleke 
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PERIOECI 


erioeci (those who dwell around about) re- 
Ca 7P ferred to the subject peoples who lived near 
a dominant Greek city-state or in the rural 
areas under its control. Although personally free, pe- 
rioeci lacked the political rights enjoyed by citizens of 


the ruling polis (city-state). They could be found in Ar- 
golis, Elis, Thessaly, Crete, and other areas of ancient 
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Greece, but the term more commonly referred to peo- 
ple in Laconia and Messenia who lived on the fringe 
of agricultural lands worked by Helots. The perioeci 
inhabited towns, a few of which had been created as 
“colonies” by Sparta using immigrants from the Ar- 
golic towns of Asine and Nauplia, which had been de- 
stroyed by the Argives. These “colonies” and other 
pertoect settlements were a defense perimeter for 
Sparta and a buffer zone to prevent the Helots from 
interacting with the outside world. 

The hundred or so perioecic towns had their own 
semiautonomous governments, which managed local 
affairs and even sent competitors to the great Hellenic 
games. However, they remained subordinate to Sparta 
In matters of war and foreign affairs. They were not 
subject to the usual Spartan discipline, their only obli- 
gations being service in the Spartan military, the pay- 
ment of taxes, and the cultivation of the special estates 
(temenos) held by the kings of Sparta in perioeci lands. 

Spartans could not live or property in perioeci 
towns, but perioeci could reside in Sparta to conduct 
business. Since the rigorous regulations on the eco- 
nomic and social activities of Spartans did not apply 
to perioect, many of them owned land and engaged in 
farming while others toiled as artisans, conducted 
commerce, worked in the mines of the Taygetus 
Mountains, or manufactured dyes for woolens, furni- 
ture, and chariots. As metalworkers they achieved dis- 
tinction as embossers and as craftsmen in brass, and 
the Spartan state gave them the responsibility, or priv- 
lege, of manufacturing arms. The perioeci also pro- 
duced Laconian pottery, which during the Archaic pe- 
riod (1500-500 B.c.) was noted for its high-quality 
artistry and craftsmanship. Intellectually, there were 
several perioeci poets. 

Perioect did not hold Spartan citizenship, but nei- 
ther did Sparta regard them as aliens. They seem to 
have had a second-class or half-citizen status and were 
included with Spartans as being Laconians, the official 
designation of the Spartan polis. Their civil rights ex- 
isted only on the sufferance of Sparta. The Spartan 
ephors, for example, might have any perioecus whom 
they considered subversive or insubordinate arrested 
and executed without trial. Nevertheless, examples of 
pertoect disaffection with Sparta are rare, and there is 
no evidence that perioeci communities ever struggled 
to free themselves from Spartan rule. 

In general, perioeci remained steadfastly loyal to 
Sparta, composing much of its army (especially as the 
number of Spartans decreased), serving in inferior 
commands (although never over Spartans), and con- 
tributing significantly to the stability of the state. In 
Roman times, Titus Quinctius Flaminius (c. 227-174 
B.C.) detached several perioeci towns from Sparta and 
put them under the protection of the Achaean League, 
a confederation of cities on the Gulf of Corinth. The 
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emperor Augustus (r. 27 B.C.-A.D. 14) subsequently 
freed 24 perioeci towns from Spartan control. 


—Charles H. McArver, Jr. 
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PERSONAL LIBERTY LAWS 


2 ourteen Northern states of the United States 
CF approved personal liberty laws before the 
country’s Civil War. The first of the laws 
were statutes passed by many Northern state legisla- 
tures between the 1780s and the 1820s in order to pro- 
tect free blacks from being kidnapped by unscrupulous 
slave catchers and sold into bondage. Such statutes es- 
tablished an orderly legal process for distinguishing a 
free black from a fugitive slave, and the laws generally 
extended certain basic protections—the writ of habeas 
corpus, the right to a jury trial, and the writ of de 
homine replegiando (a process for the recovery of 
property)—to people who were accused of being run- 
away Slaves. But these statutes voided the right of re- 
caption (the right to recapture a slave without going to 
court) that had been claimed by slaveowners under the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. As a result, the statutes 
consistently led to questions of comity (the respect of 
one state for the laws of another) and state sovereignty 
in the decades prior to the war. 

The clearest rejection of Southern slaveowners’ 
claims to the right of recaption came in Pennsylvania 
when that state passed a new personal liberty law in 
1820. This law increased the penalty for kidnapping 
to up to 21 years in prison at hard labor, and it also 
limited the role that state officials could play in the re- 
covery of runaway slaves. Slaveowners and officials in 
Maryland, the state most affected by the act, pressed 
Pennsylvania to repeal the restriction, and in 1826, the 
Pennsylvania legislature approved a new personal lib- 
erty law. This law softened the restrictions on state of- 
ficials but kept in place most of the legal protections 
for anyone accused of being a fugitive slave. 

Proslavery interests challenged the personal liberty 
laws throughout the 1830s and early 1840s in the fed- 
eral courts. In the case of Prigg v. Pennsylvania (1842), 
the U.S. Supreme Court acknowledged a slaveowner’s 
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This poster put out by Theodore Parker and the Vigilance 
Committee of Boston warned blacks of the danger to 
which they were subject following the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. In 1855 Massachusetts passed 
a personal liberty law designed to block enforcement of 
the act. 


right of recaption but held that state or local officials 
could not be required to assist in the enforcement of 
the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. A second wave of per- 
sonal liberty laws followed, and these ended state as- 
sistance in the recovery process and mandated the use 
of the writ of habeas corpus and jury trials to protect 
free blacks and obstruct the recovery of fugitive slaves. 
Between 1843 and 1847, such laws were passed in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
The personal liberty laws of the 1840s were a 
major reason the South pushed for passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, which put the federal gov- 
ernment in the business of capturing and returning 


runaway slaves. At first, Northern state legislatures 
seemed hesitant to challenge the new act, but the no- 
torious rendition (legal return to slavery) of Anthony 
Burns in 1854, and the reopening of free federal terri- 
tories to slavery as a result of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act in the same year, led to a third wave of personal 
liberty laws. 

One of the strongest of the new laws was passed in 
1855 in Massachusetts. It forbade any attorney in the 
state from acting as counsel for a slave claimant, pre- 
vented any officer of the state from issuing an arrest 
warrant under the Fugitive Slave Act, and appointed 
special commissioners to defend people who were 
claimed to be runaway slaves. An antikidnapping sec- 
tion provided for a fine of up to $5,000 and impris- 
onment for up to five years for parties guilty of fraud- 
ulently claiming or seizing anyone as a slave. The law 
also guaranteed numerous protections for the ac- 
cused—the writ of habeas corpus, the right to a jury 
trial, mandated written evidence, required witnesses— 
and placed the burden of proof on the claimant. Sim- 
ilar laws were passed in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, and combined, these new laws suc- 
cessfully obstructed enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Act throughout much of the North. 

In the case of Ableman v. Booth (1859), the U.S. 
Supreme Court rejected the constitutionality of the 
personal liberty laws. Ironically, the Wisconsin and 
Ohio legislatures announced their intent to practice 
“positive defiance” of the decision by continuing to 
enforce the acts as a matter of states’ rights. During 
the secession crisis of 1860-1861, the U.S. Congress 
appealed to the states to repeal personal liberty laws 
in the spirit of sectional compromise. But they re- 
mained in force until rendered obsolete in 1865 by the 
ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment. 

—Roy E. Finkenbine 
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PERU 


= lack slavery was introduced by the Spanish 

-B into Peru, the former territory of the Incas, 

in the first part of the sixteenth century. A 

few slaves were part of the expedition that reached the 
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Tumbes River in 1528, and the next year, the author- 
ities in Spain authorized Francisco Pizarro to import 
50 slaves into the area, including 2 for his personal 
service. Subsequently, increasing numbers of African 
slaves were introduced to Peru, totaling an estimated 
100,000 between 1529 and 1816. At any given mo- 
ment, however, the number of slaves was only a small 
fraction of the population of the viceroyalty. In 1791, 
for instance, there were only 40,347 slaves in Peru, 
representing 3.7 percent of the population. Of those 
slaves, 73.7 percent (29,763) lived in the Lima admin- 
istrative area, and most of them (13,479) lived and 
worked in the capital, where they constituted about a 
quarter of the city’s population. 

Slave labor was crucial for the development of 
coastal plantation agriculture, as the production of 
sugar, wines, and other foodstuffs along the Peruvian 
coast relied on slave labor. Most slaves worked on 
medium-sized plantations of 20-50 slaves, but there 
were also numerous large haciendas, especially in the 
eighteenth century, that employed between 200 and 
400 slaves. The five largest haciendas belonging to the 
Compafiia de Jestis in the 1770s, for instance, aver- 
aged 300 slaves each. By the late-eighteenth century, 
haciendas in the Lima region—including La Molina, 
san Pedro de Lurin, and Villa—employed up to 400 
slaves each. 

For plantation slaves in Peru, living and working 
conditions did not differ much from those of their 
counterparts in other Latin American regions. Al- 
though the conditions were certainly harsh, they were 
not uniformly so. On the basis of allegiance, hard 
work, and stable family relations, slaves were selec- 
tively given access to provision grounds (chacras de es- 
clavos, gardens that slaves could use to grow their 
own produce), which gave them greater access to food 
and other basic needs. Negligent living conditions, 
low birth rates, high mortality rates, and the frequent 
use of physical coercion all underline the adverse con- 
ditions that agricultural slaves lived under. 

Most slaves, however, lived and worked in the 
urban areas as domestic servants, artisans, and, as jor- 
naleros (“day laborers”), in various other occupa- 
tions. As part of a multiethnic urban society, they en- 
joyed both greater degrees of autonomy and more 
Opportunities for manumission than their rural coun- 
terparts. Cultural cohesiveness—especially through re- 
ligious brotherhoods (cofradias)—also helped them 
cope with their generally adverse conditions. 

Although slavery certainly played an important 
economic and social role in colonial Peru, it was not 
as central there as it was in places such as Brazil and 
Cuba. Slavery aided in the amassing of large fortunes 
and contributed a great deal to the economic and so- 
cial well-being of the coastal elite. However, it was 
largely peripheral to the Organization and success of 
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the most important sources of profit for the colonial 
state and elite: mining, commerce, and the extraction 
of indigenous tribute and labor. 

Slaves in Peru responded to their conditions in var- 
ied ways. Revolts and rebellions were extremely rare 
events. The most successful and widespread form of 
resistance was flight, which led to the formation of nu- 
merous—albeit generally small and_ short-lived— 
palenques (settlements of runaway slaves). Instead of 
becoming autonomous black communities, however, 
most palenques were little more than temporary shel- 
ters for runaways and highway robbers. 

Many slaves joined the independent armies of the 
late 1810s and early 1820s, and many more seized the 
Opportunity created by the wars of independence to 
escape or, at the very least, renegotiate their working 
and living conditions. After Peru’s independence was 
proclaimed, liberator José de San Martin enacted a 
free-womb law that created a class of libertos (free 
children born of slave parents after July 28, 1821) 
who, nonetheless, were to remain under the control of 
their mother’s master until they reached the age of 21 
(later raised to 50). As a result of several factors—the 
end of the slave trade, changes in slave legislation, and 
the slaves’ own efforts toward autonomy, among oth- 
ers—the number of slaves declined steadily, and slav- 
ery gradually disintegrated between 1821 and 1854. 
By the early 1850s, only about 19,000 slaves remained 
in Peru, representing 1 percent of the population. 

In December 1854, in the middle of a civil wat, 
Gen. Ramon Castilla decreed the abolition of slavery 
and granted full compensation to slaveowners. De- 
spite fierce opposition, abolition was a very profitable 
operation for slaveowners, for they not only recovered 
their investment but also received inflated payments 
for elderly and dead slaves. For the former slaves, abo- 
lition did not convey immediate tangible gains. Several 
decrees strengthened social and labor control over 
them while widespread discrimination and exclusion 
were not significantly altered. 

—Carlos Aguirre 
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PERUVIAN SLAVE TRADE 
IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


n 1862-1863, some 3,600 Pacific islanders 
were taken from their homes to work in the 
South American country of Peru. In all, ships 
made 38 voyages and called at 51 islands over much 
of the Pacific Ocean. Although technically an exercise 
in obtaining contract labor, this brief episode has be- 
come known as the Peruvian slave trade because of the 
extent of the deceit and kidnapping in the recruitment 
process and the treatment that the islanders received. 

Peru’s abolition of slavery (1854), the difficulty of 
maintaining regular supplies of Chinese coolies, and 
the unwillingness of local Indians to enter the employ- 
ment market collectively created a labor crisis within 
the republic. Moreover, the Peruvian economy was be- 
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coming more diversified, which meant that the domi- 
nant guano industry had to compete with agricultural 
and urban business sectors for scarce manpower. 
These enterprises, in turn, were in competition with 
the high demand for domestic servants. 

J. C. Byrne, a French citizen of Irish extraction who 
had been involved in dubious immigration schemes in 
places as far apart as Natal, Victoria, and New Cale- 
donia, obtained a license from the beleaguered Peru- 
vian authorities to obtain Pacific Island laborers to 
work in Peru. He chartered the 151-ton Adelante with 
the intention of recruiting laborers from the New Heb- 
rides (present-day Vanuatu) on the other side of the 
Pacific. On the voyage out, the Adelante called at Ton- 
gareva (Penrhyn) in the Northern Cook Islands and 
discovered that the people there were willing to enlist 
in order to escape famine and also to raise funds to 
construct a church. Promising to take them to a nearby 
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A nineteenth-century view of Easter Island, on the eastern edge of the Pacific islands from which the short-lived Peruvian 
slave trade drew its victims. 
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Peruvian Slave Trade in the Pacific Islands 


island to engage in light agricultural work for $4 a 
month, the Adelante made two separate voyages to 
Tongareva and carried 472 people (from a population 
of 700) to Peru. 

Such were the profits that within two weeks of the 
Adelante’s return from its first voyage, another five 
vessels had departed to recruit Pacific island workers. 
The success and repercussions of the Adelante’s en- 
deavors, as a U.S. consul lamented, “stimulated this 
infamous business to an appalling extent, parties in- 
terested seemingly to be wild in their greed for gold, 
from this system of slave trade” (Maude, 1981). 

Realizing that there was no need to venture as far 
afield as the New Hebrides, the general pattern was to 
obtain workers from the Polynesian islands, which 
were closer to Peru, and move west when their recruit- 
ing potential was exhausted. The Peruvians avoided 
the larger Polynesian islands, where resident European 
missionaries and consular representatives could report 
their activities and warn the islanders of their inten- 
tions, and adopted whatever recruiting device seemed 
appropriate to the occasion. Outright force was used 
occasionally, and another stratagem was to imperson- 
ate a missionary ship and carry unsuspecting islanders 
away to, allegedly, be instructed in the faith. On one 
occasion, a Peruvian vessel purchased human cargo 
from a Tasmanian whaler that had kidnapped is- 
landers with the intention of taking them to Peru. 

But it did not all go the Peruvians’ way. At Man- 
gareva in French Polynesia, a Peruvian vessel entered 
the lagoon masquerading as a scientific expedition, 
but suspicions were aroused and the vessel was seized. 
It was eventually released with a warning never to re- 
turn. At Rapa, the people captured another Peruvian 
vessel, the Cora, and sailed it to Papeete, the capital of 
French Polynesia, where they handed it over to the 
protectorate authorities. The French governor was ini- 
tially hampered by the absence of an antislave trade 
convention between France and Peru, but he was able 
to issue an edict banning Peruvian recruitment within 
the protectorate. After that, any such vessel entering 
Papeete was sequestered, including the Cora. In Peru 
itself, a campaign against the trade by a determined 
French chargé d’affaires and the liberal newspaper El] 
Commercio starkly revealed its abuses. 

The Peruvian government suppressed the trade on 
April 28, 1863, less than a year after its commence- 
ment. Ihe trade was winding down in any case, but 
15 vessels were still at sea. Thereafter, any arriving is- 
landers were transferred to repatriation vessels. Even 
then they were at risk because smallpox had broken 
out on the grossly overcrowded ships after Peruvian 
authorities had prematurely lifted a quarantine ban on 
a whaling vessel from the United States. 

Repatriation was a disaster. The captain of one ves- 
sel dumped his 426 smallpox-infected passengers on 
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Cocos Island, a small island in the Pacific off the coast 
of Costa Rica. It was also rumored that many repatri- 
ating captains threw their charges overboard once out 
of sight of land. Another repatriating vessel landed 
smallpox-infested islanders: on Rapa with disastrous 
consequences—in a perverse twist of fate, grim retri- 
bution was seemingly inflicted on the people of Rapa 
for the capture of the Cora. In the case of many is- 
lands, not a single person taken by the Peruvians re- 
turned. 

Nor did the trade benefit Peru to any extent. Not 
only did the country suffer from international embar- 
rassment, its labor-starved guano industry received no 
benefit whatever. All of the islanders who were allo- 
cated to employers worked either on haciendas or as 
domestic servants. Compared to the Atlantic slave 
trade, the Peruvian excursion in the Pacific islands was 
minuscule in absolute terms. It was, to be sure, a sin- 
gular occurrence that would not be repeated. 

—Doug Munro 
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PETION, ALEXANDRE SABES 
(1770-1818) 





general and a statesman, Alexandre Sabés 
Pétion helped to lead an uprising against 
French colonial power in Saint Domingue. 
This uprising achieved independence, put an end to 
slavery for blacks in that colony, and secured civil 
rights for mulattoes. 

Born in Port-au-Prince the son of a French father 
and a mulatto mother, Pétion trained at the military 
academy in Paris and became expert in warfare. He 
admired the French and fervently hoped they would 
grant mulattoes full civic rights, but after returning to 
Saint Domingue to serve in the French colonial army, 
Petion realized that despite the ideals of the French 
Revolution, local whites were unwilling to accept mu- 
lattoes as equals. He therefore joined Toussaint Lou- 
verture’s war of liberation. But, as a member of that 
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racially fragmented group, Pétion was always a de- 
fender of mulatto interests, and when the mulatto gen- 
eral André Rigaud challenged the black Toussaint 
Louverture, Pétion defected. He fought heroically in 
the siege of Jacmel and, when defeated, left for France 
with Rigaud. 

Pétion returned to Saint Domingue in 1802 with the 
forces sent by Napoleon to reconquer the former 
colony. When it became clear that Napoleon meant to 
reinstate slavery, Pétion joined forces with Louver- 
ture’s successor, Jean-Jacques Dessalines, to overcome 
the French. Victorious, Dessalines declared the terri- 
tory independent under its old Arawak name, Haiti, 
and proclaimed himself emperor. He proved to be an 
arbitrary, cruel ruler, and Louverture’s former generals, 
foremost among them Pétion and Henri Christophe, 
successfully plotted his assassination in 1806. 

Peace was short-lived as the old rivalry between 
mulattoes and blacks continued unabated. Christophe, 
a black, ruled northern Haiti while the mulatto Pétion 
controlled the south. Civil war continued, but neither 
was strong enough to inflict a decisive defeat on the 
other. 

In 1807, the Senate of the Republic of Haiti, the 
southern part of the former Saint Domingue, elected 
Pétion president of the republic. He was reelected in 
1811 and made president for life in 1816. He died in 
1818, in office. 

The brave soldier and brilliant military strategist 
was a lackadaisical president. As a statesman, he 1s 
mostly remembered for instituting a land distribution 
policy to pay his soldiers and officers. This policy gave 
rise to a country of small farmers engaged in subsis- 
tence agriculture but failed to improve the republic’s 
overall economy. The population was content. Former 
black slaves cherished their independence and were 
not interested in working for pay on the large farms, 
which would have been required to revive Haiti’s main 
international trade product, sugar. They grew what 
they needed for their families and a little coffee as a 
cash crop. The mulatto elite was also satisfied: they 
bought coffee from farmers for a pittance and devel- 
oped an export market in that commodity, which 
made them wealthy. Pétion’s land policies greatly in- 
fluenced Haiti’s later economic development. 

Pétion is celebrated in the rest of Latin America for 
having given asylum and assistance to Simon Bolivar 
and his Army of Liberation during the revolution 
against Spain. 

—[L. Natalie Sandomirsky 
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PHILADELPHIA FEMALE 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
(1833-1870) 


oT he Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Soci- 
(— ety was the longest lived of all female an- 
tislavery societies in the United States; it 
was also the first biracial antislavery organization in 
Pennsylvania. The society consciously tried to recruit 
women of diverse backgrounds and welcomed blacks 
as members and officers throughout its nearly 40-year 
existence. Although the society was open to all 
women, most of its membership consisted of Hicksite 
Quakers—those who followed the tenets of the anti- 
slavery Quaker preacher Elias Hicks. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society held its found- 
ing convention in Philadelphia on December 4-6, 
1833, and invited several women to witness the event 
silently. Although it was intended that women would 
be present but nonparticipatory, several of them, espe- 
cially Lucretia Mott, entered the debate and con- 
tributed suggestions for the national society’s constt- 
tution and its declaration of sentiments. Three days 
later, Mott and the other women present at the con- 
vention invited women interested in the abolitionist 
cause to a meeting where they founded the Philadel- 
phia Female Anti-Slavery Society. These women pio- 
neered female participation in state and national anti- 
slavery societies in addition to founding autonomous 
female antislavery societies. 

The Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Society 
boasted many members besides Lucretia Mott, though 
she is probably the best-known member. Sarah Pugh 
was the society’s president for most of the 1838-1866 
era, and Mary Grew was the society’s corresponding 
secretary from 1834 to 1870. Lydia White, Sydney 
Ann Lewis, and Alba Alcott (wife of Bronson Alcott 
and mother of Louisa May Alcott) were all active soci- 
ety members, and there were active members from sev- 
eral prominent families, including the Fortens—Char- 
lotte, Marguerite, Sarah, and Harriet Forten Purvis 
(wife of Robert Purvis); the Douglasses—Grace and 
Sarah; and the Grimké sisters—Sarah and Angelina. 

Initially, the society’s activities included circulating 
petitions, recruiting new members, and sponsoring 
public lectures by black and white abolitionists, and its 
mission was to end slavery and racial discrimination. 
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Besides its history of racial cooperation, the society 
hosted the second annual Convention of American 
Anti-Slavery Women in 1838, during which antiaboli- 
tionist mobs burned the newly built Pennsylvania Hall. 

As conditions changed within the antislavery move- 
ment, owing to dissension over whether women should 
be allowed to take an active role in the movement and 
the use of political means to end slavery, the Philadel- 
phia Female Anti-Slavery Society became more fo- 
cused in both its membership and its activities. Em- 
phasis shifted from various public works to 
concentrating on the organization of and producing 
items for the annual fair, and although this change ap- 
pears to have reduced the society’s effectiveness, the 
women raised substantial funds for the antislavery 
movement. They also saw their years of work bear 
fruit toward the end of the society’s long life when the 
state legislature passed laws prohibiting discrimina- 
tion of blacks on public transportation. 


—Sydney ]. Caddel 
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PHILIP II OF MACEDON 
(382-336 B.C.) 


pee hilip Il was a king of Macedonia and the fa- 
a ther of Alexander the Great (356-323 B.c.). 


He turned Macedonia into a powerful, cen- 
tralized kingdom and brought most of Greece under 
his control. As king, Philip controlled all the timber 
and mineral resources of his kingdom, as well as large 
areas of fertile land, including all lands won by con- 
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quest, and could exploit them as he saw fit. The most 
Important mining region was Mt. Pangaeus in south- 
ern Thrace, which was originally worked by Thracian 
and Greek concessionaires. It is probable that the op- 
erators of these mines employed slave labor, but it is 
also possible that free labor was used as well. 

Philip brought the area under his control in 
358-357 and was able to raise productivity to such a 
level that the mines gave him an annual revenue of 
1,000 talents. There was no basis for slavery in Mace- 
donia, except in the Chalcidice (a peninsula in eastern 
Macedonia), which possessed great mineral wealth. 
The Macedonian population did not spurn hard phys- 
ical labor, so many of the large-scale civil works un- 
dertaken during Philip’s reign, such as road building, 
swamp drainage, the digging of canals, and the con- 
struction of defensive city walls, were all undertaken 
by the subjects of the king. The free population also 
engaged in agriculture, stock breeding, and lumber- 
ing—the last made them expert in woodworking. 

Most of the land in Macedonia was worked by a 
free peasantry. The agricultural produce of these peas- 
ants was necessary for the economic support of nearby 
cities of “Macedones,” i.e., those who provided mili- 
tary service for the king. For this reason, the peasants 
were forced to stay on the land. The members of the 
army were recruited from the landed peasantry and 
were required to be full-time soldiers for extended pe- 
riods of time. The availability of the labor of the free 
peasantry placed Philip in a unique position to control 
the economy of his country, and his policy was fol- 
lowed by his successor, Alexander the Great, who 
often used the Macedonian army as a free labor pool. 

Philip II also followed a policy of transporting com- 
munities of Macedonians to help found new cities in 
areas of economic and military significance. Many of 
these cities were established in regions recently brought 
under Macedonian control, and the subject peoples 
were required to work the land to support the new set- 
tlements. Sometimes captured barbarians from outside 
Macedonia, such as the 20,000 Scythian boys and 
women or the 10,000 Illyrians captured in 345 bce 
were relocated and settled among the free population 
of the Macedonian towns and villages to supplement 
their numbers. Subject peoples could also be moved to 
another region to found their own communities as 
compensation for displacement resulting from the 
founding of a new city of Macedonians. By these poli- 
cies, Philip was highly successful in uniting the many 
peoples and tribes of his kingdom into one nation. 

—Jobn FE Shean 
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PHILLIPS, ULRICH BONNELL 
(1877-1934) 


= orn in LaGrange, Georgia, in 1877, Ulrich 
“B Bonnell Phillips studied history with William 
A. Dunning at Columbia University (receiv- 
ing his Ph.D. in 1902) and became the most prolific 
and influential historian of slavery in the first half of 
the twentieth century. Phillips’s writings combined 
postbellum proslavery attitudés, conservative racial 
views, and Progressive Era -“scientific” historical 
methodology. He published nine books and almost 60 
articles, most dealing with slavery. Phillips’s major 
works were his in-depth economic and institutional 
history, American Negro Slavery (1918), and _ his 
broadly conceived social history, Life and Labor in the 
Old South (1929). 

In American Negro Slavery, Phillips defined slavery 
and the plantation regime as part of an organic whole, 
one that rendered the Old South unique. Drawing 
heavily on plantation sources (diaries, manuscripts, ac- 
count books, and letters) and on newspapers, Phillips 
argued that slavery was a patriarchal system that was 
beneficial to slaves, whom he considered “inert.” He 
pronounced the plantation “a school constantly train- 
ing and controlling pupils who were in a backward 
state of civilization.” Paternalistic planters, Phillips 
contended, fed, clothed, and “civilized” their slaves, 
often sacrificing economic profits in order to keep 
their slave families together and to maintain the social 
and racial order. 

After carefully studying slavery’s costs and the 
slaves’ productivity, he pronounced the institution an 
economic burden for white Southerners. To Phillips’s 
mind, slavery “was less a business than a life; it made 
fewer fortunes than it made men.” By this statement, 
Phillips meant that slavery succeeded less as an eco- 
nomic system than as a social system. It bound master 
and slave together in a relationship characterized by 
“propriety, proportion and cooperation.” Under slav- 
ery, Phillips insisted, the races were interdependent— 
the blacks “always within the social mind and con- 
science of the whites, as the whites in turn were within 
the mind and conscience of the blacks.” 

In Life and Labor in the Old South, Phillips broad- 
ened his net to include the Old South’s hitherto ne- 
glected people—Indians, Latins, yeomen, and moun- 
tain folk. Even though Phillips had discovered new 
plantation sources in the decade since he had pub- 
lished American Negro Slavery, his interpretation of 
slavery in Life and Labor remained virtually un- 
changed. He continued to hammer home his earlier 
themes—the duality of slavery as unprofitable but its 
necessity as a vehicle of racial control, slavery’s benign 
and paternalistic qualities, and his belief in the slaves’ 
inherent inferiority. Fewer racial slurs appeared in 


1929 than in 1918, but Phillips’s essential racism re- 
mained unchanged. 

Although contemporary black critics, most notably 
Carter G. Woodson and W. E. B. DuBois, attacked 
Phillips’s racial bias and criticized his one-dimensional 
view of slavery, most scholars and laymen greeted 
American Negro Slavery and Life and Labor enthusi- 
astically. Writing in 1929, Henry Steele Commager 
praised the latter book as “perhaps the most signifi- 
cant contribution to the history of the Old South in 
this generation” (review in New York Herald Tribune, 
May 19, 1929). Not surprisingly, white historians 
from the 1920s until the 1950s applied Phillips’s es- 
sential method and biases to their research and 
amassed what scholars call “the Phillips school” of 
studies on slavery. Phillips reigned as the master of 
slave historiography until he was ousted by Kenneth 
M. Stampp and his revisionist book, The Peculiar In- 
stitution (1956). 

On balance, Phillips’s works exhibited all the 
strengths and weaknesses of first-rate white scholars 
during the age of legally sanctioned social discrimina- 
tion against blacks. Deeply researched in primary 
sources, carefully focused on the social and economic 
aspects of slavery, and gracefully written, his many 
books and articles set a high scholarly standard for his 
contemporaries. Phillips also played a major role in 
locating plantation-generated archival sources, in 
editing texts, and in delineating the themes and topics 
that later generations of historians of slavery would 
address. 

Today, Phillips is best remembered for his overt 
sympathy with the master class and his condescending 
treatment of blacks as intellectually, culturally, and 
morally inferior to whites. Phillips’s romanticized in- 
terpretation of the Old South, where gracious masters 
succored their grateful slaves, has been thoroughly re- 
pudiated by almost a half-century of scholarship. 

—John David Smith 
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PIEZAS DE INDIAS 


em he pieza de Indias was the unit of mea- 
ES ) 
Ca surement used in the asiento slave trade to 
Spanish America after 1663 and gradually 
adopted throughout the Americas. The term did not 
refer to an individual slave; instead, it constituted a 
rather theoretical value, equivalent to an adult slave in 
the prime of his or her life, of a certain height, and 
without considerable physical defects. 

The word pieza (“piece”) was used irregularly in 
Spanish America after the early-seventeenth century to 
denote an adult slave, and the same word was used in 
the payment of customs duties for black slaves. In 
Africa, this usage is said to have derived from the cus- 
tom of selling male adults for a single “piece” of cloth. 
In the 1630s, officials in several parts of Spanish 
America began to distinguish between actual slaves 
and piezas, counting young children as fractions of 
adult companions. At this stage, the standards still 
varied among ports, but the development eventually 
resulted in the adoption of a uniform fictitious mea- 
sure: the pieza de Indias. 

The term was first used in an asiento contract of 
1663, and subsequent contracts with the asiento hold- 
ers only mentioned the stipulated supply of piezas de 
Indias rather than actual slaves. (The asiento was an 
agreement between a contractor and the Spanish gov- 
ernment that gave the contractor a monopoly on the 
importation of a certain number of slaves into Spanish 
America within a specified period of time.) A slave 
only counted as a full pieza de Indias if he or she was 
at least seven palmos (about five feet) in height and 
was between 15 and 35 years old (age was determined 
on face value). 

Children and adults with physical defects like bad 
teeth, poor sight, or disease were counted as fractions 
of the ideal slave and were sometimes referred to as 
manquerones or macrons. In practice, the actual num- 
ber of slaves could therefore outnumber the number of 
piezas de Indias by a large margin. Gender was not 
relevant to the measurement, although female piezas 
de Indias were cheaper than males. Slaves continued 
having a market value until about age 45; infants were 
not counted at all. There were, however, no generally 
accepted guidelines. 

Although originating in Spain’s asiento slave trade, 
the term piezas de Indias came to be used widely along 
the African coast. Accordingly, the concepts of peca de 
Indias and piéce d’Indes were introduced through the 
slave trade to Brazil and the French Caribbean 
colonies, respectively. 

—Wim Klooster 


See also 
The Aszento 
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PLANTATION ARCHAEOLOGY 


lantation archaeology is the investigation 
7p and exploration of former plantation sites 

located throughout the Southern portion of 
the United States and the Caribbean. A plantation was 
an agricultural enterprise in which several subordinate 
workers produced a crop for someone else’s profit to 
be marketed internationally. The plantation complex 
was an economic and a social order centering on slave 
plantations in the New World that significantly shaped 
the European-dominated part of the world economy. 
Plantation archaeology seeks to explain plantation his- 
tory and culture, which are rooted in slaveholding, 
from plantation residents’ material culture remains. 
Material culture is “that sector of the physical envi- 
ronment people modify through culturally determined 
behavior” (Deetz, 1993). The role of the plantation ar- 
chaeologist is to seek the symbolic meanings inherent 
in the everyday things they find in the ground. 

Plantation archaeology is at once a branch of his- 
torical archaeology and the parent of African Ameri- 
can archaeology. Historical archaeology studies the 
“spread of European culture throughout the world 
since the fifteenth century, and its impact on indige- 
nous peoples” (Deetz, 1993). Interdisciplinary in na- 
ture, historical archaeology is rooted in both history 
and anthropology. Written historical documents, 
ethnography, and the study of material culture all 
come together to inform the research methods and 
techniques of historical archaeology. African Ameri- 
can, or slave-quarter, archaeology is the investigation 
of slave sites in an attempt to determine the ways in 
which Africans adapted to New World situations. Ar- 
chaeologists attempt to understand how African cul- 
ture and heritage was displaced, modified, or survived 
under slavery in the Americas. 

Plantation and African American archaeology both 
emerged in the 1960s amid contemporary debates 
about the nature of the United States, race relations, 
and black individual and family character. Charles H. 
Fairbanks helped create the subfield of plantation ar- 





A drab concrete slave cabin with wooden shingles covering the roof stands on the Kingsley Plantation. 


chaeology with his pathbreaking work on a Kingsley 
plantation slave cabin in Florida. Whereas early plan- 
tation archaeology focused on recovering artifacts and 
architectural data in order to interpret and preserve 
the planters’ lifestyle, Fairbanks shaped plantation ar- 
chaeology into a new discipline that investigated the 
cultural aspects of all who lived and worked in the 
plantation complex. 

Today, both plantation archaeology and African 
American archaeology investigate the process of cre- 
olization—a multicultural adjustment both slaves and 
their masters made that involved interaction, ex- 
change, and creativity. The most intensive areas of re- 
cent plantation archaeology activity have been in the 
U.S. South—especially in Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Archaeologists aim to illustrate the be- 
havioral patterns within and relationships among the 
three main groups of plantation residents: owners, 
managers, and slave laborers. Since managers (who 
were sometimes other black slaves) often shared many 
cultural aspects with slaves because of similar eco- 
nomic circumstances, the biggest cultural separation 
on the plantation was between the world of the mas- 
ter family and that of its slaves. 

Different demographic patterns, historical situa- 


tions, and cultural mixtures produced different cre- 
olized cultures in various parts of the plantation com- 
plex. Therefore, plantation archaeologists attempt to 
place each plantation or slave-quarter site into its 
most meaningful socioeconomic context—the region. 
They ask what the archaeological record of Kingsmill 
plantation in the tidewater portion of Virginia depicts 
about life in Virginia and the Chesapeake Bay area. 
They ask what the artifacts and features found at the 
Kingsley plantation slave cabin site in coastal Florida 
highlight about slave life on the Sea Islands or in the 
lower South. 

Trying to make sense out of an incomplete docu- 
mentary and archaeological record is challenging. Ar- 
chaeologists have therefore developed a number of 
theories, methodologies, and techniques to aid their 
interpretations and analyses of various sites. Invari- 
ably, archaeologists use a research design to guide 
their site excavation. This design, based on written, 
oral, and ethnographic sources, provides all known in- 
formation about a site and hypothesizes about the 
site’s former function and its residents’ life patterns. 
The ways in which people settle the land tell archae- 
ologists much about a site’s economic purpose and so- 
cial order. Animal bones and the types of pottery on a 
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site tell them much about the inhabitants’ food pat- 
terns—the social and political factors that affected 
diet and nutrition. 

Artifact pattern recognition is also used by archae- 
ologists to help identify sites. Artifacts are quantified 
into functional categories (e.g., kitchen items, archi- 
tectural items, personal items) to allow comparison 
with artifacts from other sites. Knowing a particular 
site’s artifact patterns can highlight social class, site 
function, cultural change, and temporal and regional 
distinctions. Repeated excavation of documented 
slave quarters has taught archaeologists that the slave 
house will leave certain archaeological markings in the 
ground, certain ceramics will be highly represented, 
and certain unusual personal items—like buttons, 
shells, and beads—will appear in large numbers. Sim- 
ply put, if the next site an archaeologist excavates' is 
not well documented, but the archaeological record is 
similar to that of known slave quarters, there is strong 
evidence that the undocumented site might be another 
slave quarter. 

Thus, archaeology’s value to colonial, antebellum, 
and African American history is twofold. First, ar- 
chaeology provides valuable information about the 
past because of the ability to identify the common- 
place, taken-for-granted, everyday objects that are not 
described in written documents but nonetheless are 
meaningful and important in people’s daily lives. Sec- 
ond, archaeology provides information on many peo- 
ple in the past who either were excluded from the 
written record or were unable to speak for themselves. 
Slaves, indentured servants, tenant farmers, and mod- 
est freeholders formed most of the preindustrial pop- 
ulation of the United States, but it was the wealthy 
white elite who left most of the documents. Emphasis 
on the ordinary and inarticulate—on what was most 
common in everyday life—has opened the window to 
new insights concerning larger historical issues. 

—Laura Croghan Kamoie 
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PLATO’S LAWS 


with Socrates, the Athenian philosopher 

with whose teaching many of Plato’s Dia- 
logues are concerned. Two of Plato’s later works are 
discussions of the nature and purpose of government, 
and for Plato, a wisely governed state would allow for 
the moral and spiritual development of its citizens 
under the rule of philosophers. Plato’s Laws discuss in 
considerable detail the ways in which the conceptual 
organization of the ideal state was to be implemented. 
Plato also describes his views of the institution of slav- 
ery in these works. 

In The Republic, he proposed a totalitarian state 
with no family units, communal living for all, children 
reared in state nurseries with no knowledge of their 
parents, and marriages arranged for genetic reasons 
by the state. In the Laws, he modified the system to 
one in which citizens supported their families on the 
produce of two units of land, each allowance equal so 
there were no rich or poor and no personal wealth or 
profit motive. In this work, Plato produced a hypo- 
thetical set of legislative instruments to ensure that his 
perfect society would function in fact and in theory. 

Plato was greatly influenced by the example of 
Sparta. Born into an aristocratic Athenian family, 
Plato saw within his city-state the problems that could 
arise from democratic government and from the 
growth of commerce and personal wealth. The impe- 
rial expansion of Athens led to power struggles that 
were damaging to Athenian stability, so Athens was 
no match for Sparta and its allies during the Pelopon- 
nesian War (431-404 B.c.). It was against the back- 
ground of that war and the clash of ideologies be- 
tween the main protagonists that Plato grew to 
manhood. 

When Plato was about 20 or 30 years of age, his 
friend and mentor, Socrates, was condemned to death 
for sacrilege and for misleading the young and Plato 
was present when Socrates drank the poison that the 
Athenian democratic assembly had decreed should be 
his means of execution. Socrates believed that he 
should be obedient to the authority of the democratic 
state of which he was proud to be a citizen and ac- 
cepted his sentence: Plato’s doubts about democracy 
deepened. 

Slavery was such a universal institution in Greece 
that Plato did not conceive of an ideal state without 
slaves in either The Republic or the Laws. But, in both 
works, he did adopt the communistic approach of 
Sparta and insist that slaves should not be owned by 
individuals. He followed the example of the agricul- 
turally based serfs who were the strength of the Spar- 
tan economy. 


lato (c. 427-c. 347 B.C.) was well acquainted 
2p 


The slaves in the Laws were to be owned by the 
state and under the direction of the state could be de- 
ployed wherever they were needed for whatever pur- 
pose. As in Sparta, all lands, goods, and resources of 
the state were to be held in common under a council, 
an assembly, and 37 appointed law-guardians. The 
modified oligarchy of this system of government gave 
an elite council, trained in philosophy, power over the 
5,040 citizens. The citizens were assigned tasks ap- 
propriate to their abilities, which the state-controlled 
education system was designed to identify and de- 
velop. Teaching and trade were to be the responsibil- 
ity of resident foreigners, whose numbers were to be 
kept proportional to the citizens to ensure that the cit- 
izens were never outnumbered. 

Plato’s legislation included free sexual association 
for slaves among themselves and for higher social or- 
ders among themselves. However, all marriages were 
to be state approved. No children of irregular unions 
could be regarded as legitimate, and among all 
classes, infanticide and abortion were to be used to 
keep the population numbers stable. Slaves were to 
breed only under strict supervision to maintain the 
supply of labor. They were not to produce more chil- 
dren than the state required, so abortion and infanti- 
cide were to be enforced by the state, along with ab- 
stinence, to keep the slave population from exceeding 
the level determined by the law-guardians. Plato had 
seen Sparta suffer from a decrease in the number of 
citizens and an increase in the number of Helots, and 
he was determined to protect his ideal society from 
becoming unbalanced. 

Slaves, like citizens, raised their own children, but 
the state saw to their education and training. Plato 
made any change of status from slave to free citizen, 
or from one class of citizen to another, a punishable 
offense unless instigated by the law-guardians. In that 
respect, all adults were restricted to their appointed 
functions, whether slave or free. Plato also took from 
the Spartan example the ideas of communal dining 
and living for men of military age and boys and girls 
being schooled. Public work, social service, and mili- 
tary preparation all depended upon cooperative effort, 
and the concept of family was supplemented with that 
of the state as providing nurture and support. 

This ideology combined elements of communistic 
practice with elements of democratic social institu- 
tions. Plato had come to believe that both too much 
regulation and too much freedom could damage the 
perfect society. Slaves under the system proposed in 
the Laws fulfilled the prime objective of Plato’s vision, 
which was to enable free citizens to pursue the aims of 
the law-guardians, who were entrusted with advanc- 
ing society as a whole to greater wisdom and to a life 
directed by philosophy. 

. Like other Greek philosophers, political theorists, 


and historians, Plato saw slavery as the only means of 
sustaining a free class that could pursue educational 
and developmental objectives without being distracted 
by the demands of physical labor and menial tasks. 
Only the trade in slaves was forbidden, since private 
ownership of all goods was replaced by a centralized 
distribution of necessities by the state administration. 
The state retained the right to execute or exile slaves 
who did not comply with their assigned tasks or 
threatened the peace of their community. As long as 
they were obedient to the state and accepted the limi- 
tations on their procreation, they could live secure on 
what the state provided to meet their daily needs and 
serve on the estates of their masters from cradle to 
grave. 

—Lindy ]. Rawling 
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POINTE COUPEE CONSPIRACY 
(1795) 


oy he Pointe Coupee conspiracy, an abortive 
CA slave revolt, created such a legacy of para- 
noia that it was sometimes called an up- 
rising in early histories of Louisiana. In spring 1725, 
when Louisiana was under Spanish control, the re- 
mote Pointe Coupee district located on the Mississipp1 
River about 150 miles upriver from New Orleans was 
not an unlikely place for slave revolt. Colonial eco- 
nomic troubles had caused reductions in already mea- 
ger rations, and masters, isolated from each other on 
plantations stretched along the river, were signifi- 
cantly outnumbered by their slaves. In fact, the dis- 
trict’s population included approximately 2,000 
whites and 7,000 slaves, a differential that would cer- 
tainly have given rebelling slaves reason to be opti- 
mistic about their chances for success. 

The night of April 12-13 was set for the revolt, 
which was to be initiated on the estate of Julien Poy- 
dras, a bachelor who lived alone except for his slaves. 
Poydras, a prominent Louisiana literary figure, was 
considered one of the most humane planters in his 
treatment of slaves. He had planned to visit the United 
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States in April, which may have been a factor in tim- 
ing the rebellion. The slaves planned to steal guns and 
ammunition from Poydras’s store and then set fire to 
a building on the estate. It was hoped that masters 
from neighboring estates would come to help extin- 
guish the blaze, and when they arrived, they would be 
killed. Slaves would then march on other estates, 
killing both the masters and those slaves who refused 
to participate in the rebellion. 

On April 10, two Tunica Indian women betrayed 
the rebellion when they informed Spanish authorities 
of a conversation they had overheard. Upon learning 
that the slaves intended to kill all the whites except for 
the young women, the Indian women apparently 
feared for their own safety if the revolt were success- 
ful. Patrols were immediately dispatched with orders 
to arrest all blacks assembling at plantations other 
than their own and any strangers found in the slave 
quarters. Authorities found several witnesses who 
confirmed the story told by the Tunica women. Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana and West Florida Luis Francisco 
Hector de Carondelet was informed of the plot, and 
he ordered all commandants of Louisiana to make a 
simultaneous raid on slave quarters, to confiscate all 
firearms, and to arrest any strangers found there. 

A total of 63 people were implicated in the conspir- 
acy—mostly black slaves, but 3 free men of color and 
4 white men were also convicted. Trials began on May 
8, 1795, and continued through May 19. More than 
20 slaves were sentenced to be hanged while the re- 
mainder of the conspirators were sentenced to military 
duty or simply banished from the colony. During the 
trial, residents discovered that the conspiracy had not 
been isolated to Pointe Coupee but that slaves in other 
parts of the region had known of the conspiracy and 
had intended to revolt simultaneously. In response to 
this threat and as a grisly deterrent to rebellion, Span- 
ish authorities placed the severed heads of those who 
had been executed on posts throughout the region. 

There were many reasons why the slaves at Pointe 
Coupee and elsewhere in Louisiana conspired to re- 
volt, but perhaps the most fundamental! was a realistic 
hope for freedom. Political chaos caused by war be- 
tween France and Spain and an anticipated French in- 
vasion of the colony made the timing ideal, and the 
French National Convention’s abolition of slavery in 
all its colonies in 1794 made freedom a real possibil- 
ity. The trial summary also indicated the slaves’ 
awareness of the success of the Saint Domingue revolt 
in 1791, which certainly provided inspiration. 

In response to the conspiracy, Louisiana prohibited 
all slave imports even though there was an increasing 
dependency on slave labor in the colony as a result of 
expanding sugar and cotton production. The slave 
trade later reopened in November 1800 to satisfy the 
merchants’ interests. Colonial officials made attempts 
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to assert greater control over slaves by restricting their 
movement between plantations and giving whites the 
authority to arrest slaves without a pass “or for any 
other reason.” Perhaps the revolt’s most significant ef- 
fect was that it created a legacy of paranoia that 
plagued Louisiana’s plantation economy throughout 


the antebellum period. 
—Mark Cave 
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POLICRATICUS, 
BY JOHN OF SALISBURY 


a) he Policraticus, begun in fi56 andeeom 
‘a pleted in 1159, was written by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s able assistant John 
of Salisbury, a learned clergyman who would ulti- 
mately become bishop of Chartres (1176-1180). Ad- 
dressed to Thomas a Becket, John’s work is a massive 
treatise on politics and the ethics of sociopolitical life 
set within the framework of contemporary monarchi- 
cal government. It contains the earliest comprehensive 
and systematic exposition of medieval] political philos- 
ophy extant and sheds light on medieval views con- 
cerning the institution of slavery. 

In using an organic metaphor to describe the state 
in Policraticus, John of Salisbury attempted to define 
the relative status and social function of the individu- 
als, classes, and professions that made up the society 
of Latin Christendom. According to his perspective, 
each member of the social body was analogous to a 
member of the human body: the king functioned as 
the head; the king’s councillors, as the heart; his sol- 
diers and officials, as the hands; and laborers, such as 
peasants and craftsmen, the feet. Thus, the health of 
the whole hierarchical body politic was seen as de- 
pending upon the health of and harmony among each 
of its constituent members. 

John’s remarks on slavery and other forms of servi- 
tude must be seen within the context of this overarch- 
Ing system of sociopolitical subordination and inter- 
dependence. Regarding slavery, John offered 4 
powerful legitimization of the institution by quoting 
the biblical injunction that commanded slaves to be 
Obedient, even to the most difficult masters, but he 


urged all masters to treat their slaves well and argued, 
on the basis of classical authorities like Seneca, that 
slaves should not be despised or condemned simply 
because of their low social status. 

Generally, John seems to have been less interested 
in slavery per se than in another form of unfree labor, 
namely serfdom, which was far more prevalent in the 
society in which he lived—which is not surprising 
since John wrote during a period when slavery was 
all but disappearing from much of Western Europe. 
But the same basic principles that underlie John’s re- 
marks on slavery are clearly fundamental to his dis- 
cussion of medieval serfdom. He wrote that serfs, 
like slaves, must be obedient even to malicious supe- 
riors, but he advised those superiors to behave in a 
just and protective manner toward those under their 
authority. 

Invoking the organic metaphor, John maintained 
that while the feet of the commonwealth (serfs, crafts- 
men, laborers) supported the entire body, they must be 
obedient to the head if the body were to avoid stum- 
bling on the rocks in its path. However, just as it was 
the duty of the feet to obey the head, so it was the 
head’s duty to shield and direct the feet. A monarchy 
that maltreats its serfs, John stated, could function no 
better than a person without feet, for such is the nat- 
ural and divinely instituted order of things. 

According to his thesis, each member of the body 
politic worked in a fixed role toward a common good, 
and every member was seen as a necessary and inte- 
gral part of the whole. To John, serfdom and slavery, 
like government itself, were instruments by which 
God curbed the excesses of human vice, and so to re- 
sist or to question the legitimacy of either institution 
would be to display sacrilegious presumption. 

For the first century after its composition, Poli- 
craticus remained relatively little known outside the 
circle of John’s immediate friends and admirers. After 
the mid-thirteenth century, however, its circulation ex- 
panded rapidly, and its influence came to be felt in 
many different fields, from politics and law to 
rhetoric, education, and theology. Additionally, its 
ideas became the subject of famous debates and were 
incorporated into the works of figures as prominent 
and as diverse as Aegidius Romanus (Giles of Rome), 
Dante Alighieri, Geoffrey Chaucer, Christine de Pisan, 
and Coluccio Salutati. 

By popularizing the organic metaphor, John had 
succeeded in providing an easily understood and the- 
ologically orthodox legitimization, not only of the me- 
dieval monarchy itself, but also of the hierarchical so- 
cioeconomic relationships that were so vital to its 
existence. As a result, his Policraticus was to remain a 
famous and influential work until the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

—David Hay 
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POLYBIUS 
(c. 200-c. 120 B.C.) 


i he Greek historian Polybius chronicled 
Cul Rome’s rise to world empire. He is the best 
source for the history of the first two 
Punic Wars between Rome and Carthage, which 
wrought profound economic and demographic trans- 
formations in the Mediterranean world, changes that 
led to Rome’s emergence as a slaveowning society. 

Polybius was born a member of the Greek aristoc- 
racy, and his early political career groomed him for the 
highest public office in the Achaean confederation of 
Greek states—until events determined otherwise. After 
the Roman victory over Macedonia in the Battle of 
Pydna in 168 B.c., the victors collected nearly 100,000 
suspected Macedonian sympathizers in Greece and 
sent them to Italy where they were detained for 16 
years as political hostages. Polybius was among them, 
and he used this period of exile to write his monu- 
mental history of Rome’s rise to world empire. 

Like most classical authors, Polybius took the insti- 
tution of slavery for granted. His concern was the 
workings of power among the narrow elite of the 
Greek and Roman aristocracies, and he showed little 
interest in slaves or other nonelite groups. Neverthe- 
less, Polybius did preserve precious pieces of inciden- 
tal information about ancient Mediterranean slavery. 

In his relation of a dispute by two Locrians in 
southern Italy over possession of a slave, one of the lit- 
igants cites a law of Zaleucus, a Greek lawgiver whose 
laws were considered to be the first codification of 
Greek law (c. 650 B.c.). Zaleucus’s law stated that in 
cases of disputed slave ownership, the party from 
whom the slave has been abducted shall retain posses- 
sion until trial. The disputants then argue over which 
of them has forcibly abducted the slave, as both at 
various times have been in possession, whereupon the 
judge states that undisputed possession for a certain 
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amount of time is the criterion. When neither litigant 
agrees on this point, the judge appeals to Zaleucus’s 
“law of the thousand.” According to this law, litigants 
appeared with halters around their necks before a 
thousand citizens. Whichever of the litigants seemed 
to interpret the law the worst would be hanged before 
the thousand. At this point, according to Polybius, one 
of the disputants relinquishes his claims to the slave. 

Polybius’s account of Scipio Africanus’s capture of 
New Carthage in Spain in 209 B.c. provides insight 
into Greek aristocratic notions of freedom and slavery. 
Scipio informed the workingmen that their status 
would temporarily be that of Roman public slaves, 
but he promised freedom at the termination of the 
Carthaginian war if they exhibited goodwill and in- 
dustry on Rome’s behalf. Polybius commented that 
henceforth, the workmen were most zealous in théir 
duties, driven by the hope of freedom from servitude. 

Yet those were freemen in temporary bondage, and 
elsewhere, Polybius’s writings reveal a more powerful 
aristocratic bias against the servile. In his eyes, the re- 
bellion of the Carthaginian mercenaries after the First 
Punic War (264-241 B.c.) was an abominable act of 
treachery, and in order to sway his reader to this in- 
terpretation of the event, Polybius stated that the mer- 
cenaries were a rabble of different ethnic groups, in- 
cluding slaves. 

One of the villains of Polybius’s story is Spendius 
the Campanian, who suspended negotiations with 
Carthaginian authorities and prolonged the mercenary 
rebellion. Polybius accentuated his portrait of 
Spendius’s loathsomeness by relating that he was a 
fugitive Roman slave. The bestial nature of these mer- 
cenaries in the final days of the rebellion is revealed 
when they are forced to eat, first their prisoners, and 
then their slaves. 

Polybius’s work exhibits a traditional aristocratic 
ethos, which in his thought is the monopoly of the so- 
cioeconomic elites. Acts of courage, selfless bravery, 
and the exercise of reason are their preserve. Slaves, 
among other nonelite groups—like barbarians, 
women, and mercenaries—help to define the freeborn 
aristocrat, and impulse and irrationa] passions charac- 
terize those groups. Polybius is typical of classical au- 
thors both in his disregard for the institution of slav- 
ery and in his evaluative, dichotomous language that 
defines the free in opposition to the slave. 

—Craige Champion 
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POMBAL, MAROUIS OF 
(1699-1782) 


iplomat (to England, 1738-1743, and Aus- 
A) tria, 1745-1749) during the reign of King 

John V (r. 1706-1750) and chief minister 
during much of the reign of King Joseph I (r. 
1750-1777), Sebastido José de Carvalho e Melo, first 
count of Oeiras (1759) and first marquis of Pombal 
(1769), is best known by the second of his titles. One 
of the most famous and controversial figures in Por- 
tuguese history, the marquis of Pombal is perhaps best 
seen as an economic nationalist. During his years in 
power, he, with the monarch’s approval, undertook 
many administrative, economic, social, and ecclesias- 
tical reforms, and his approach can be seen in the 
fields of slavery and race relations, where economic 
and political motives frequently outweighed any hu- 
Mmanitarian ones. 

In 1754, Pombal’s brother, Francisco Xavier de 
Mendonga Furtado (1700-1769), while captain-gen- 
eral of Grao Para and Maranhdo in northern Brazil, 
argued that an increase in the number of African 
slaves brought into Portuguese America would help 
save the Amerindian population from mistreatment 
and enslavement. A series of edicts in 1235, 1483. and 
1761, prompted by Pombal, declared the freedom of 
the Amerindians in Brazil and outlawed discrimina- 
tion against them. 

In 1755, Pombal had the Jesuits removed from the 
temporal control of their many missions in Portuguese 
America, and four years later, the Jesuits were expelled 
from the entire Portuguese world and their properties 
expropriated. In April 1761, the king, at Pombal’s 
prompting, lifted the color bar in Portuguese Asia de- 
claring, “His Majesty does not distinguish between his 
vassals by their color but by their merit” (Boxer, 1969). 

A decree of September 19, 1761, prohibited the 
transportation of slaves from Brazil, Africa, and Asia 
to Portugal. In 1773, all African slaves in Portugal 
were given their freedom. However, while Pombal was 
abolishing slavery in Portugal, he was promoting the 
African slave trade to Brazil, especially by founding 
two monopolistic charter companies—one, the Com- 
panhia Geral do Grado Parad e Maranhao (1755-1778), 
for northern Brazil; the other, the Companhia Geral de 
Pernambuco e Paraiba (1759-1 780), for northeastern 
Brazil. Both of these companies subsidized the African 
slave trade to help settlers purchase slaves. During the 
years the two companies were in Operation, more than 
25,000 slaves were sent from Portuguese Guinea to 
Para and Maranhdo and more than 30,000—mostly 
from Angola—were transported to Pernambuco and 
Paraiba. 

—Francis A. Dutra 
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PORT ROYAL EXPERIMENT 


alled the “rehearsal for Reconstruction,” 
a@ the Port Royal Experiment was an effort by 

federal officials, military officers, abolition- 
ists, teachers, and, missionaries in the United States to 
demonstrate that freedmen could convert from slave 
labor to free labor. The Port Royal Experiment also 
was a way to prepare for the upcoming emancipation 
of the slaves and to deal with the numerous slaves who 
had attached themselves to advancing Union forces. 

On November 7, 1861, the U.S. Navy bombarded 
the town of Beaufort, South Carolina, located on the 
island of Port Royal a few miles north of Savannah, 
Georgia. Most of the island’s whites had already fled, 
leaving behind 10,000 slaves, who were referred to as 
contraband. The “contrabands,” who were techni- 
cally still slaves, showed a strong reluctance to work 
the cotton crop, a traditional slave crop. Instead, they 
concentrated on growing subsistence crops and hunt- 
ing and fishing in order to live. Both contrabands and 
freedmen preferred to distance themselves from any 
contact with whites, Northern or Southern. 

Northern entrepreneurs, and U.S. Treasury officials 
responsible for administering confiscated property, 
which included slaves, considered the acquisition of 
Port Royal an economic opportunity for the federal 
Treasury. But federal officers and the Treasury, under 
the direction of Secretary Salmon P. Chase, faced the 
problem of how to manage the thousands of slaves 
who remained on the plantations. Chase appointed 
Edward L. Pierce to establish a new labor system on 
the island, and he implemented a system that resem- 
bled the former antebellum plantation, complete with 
plantation supervisors, the gang system of labor, and 
restricted movement of laborers. Instead of providing 
cash wages for work performed on the plantation, 
workers received basic necessities and free education. 

Northern missionaries believed that with guidance 
and education, freedmen could be transformed into an 
obedient and effective workforce. Missionaries and 
teachers also advocated giving land to freedmen, but 


their impact on the direction of the experiment was 
minimal. Entrepreneurs like Edward S. Philbrick 
wanted to convert the former slaves into a large “free 
labor” workforce that was also tied to a market econ- 
omy (i.e., to make them both laborers and con- 
sumers). Unlike Pierce, Philbrick implemented a wage 
labor system on his plantation based on the example 
of Northern labor, replacing the gang system with a 
labor program based on incentives, giving families 
their own garden plots, and paying cash wages to field 
laborers. Federally supervised plantations soon con- 
verted to Philbrick’s model. 

In 1863 and 1864, Treasury officials auctioned Port 
Royal plantations for nonpayment of taxes, and 
Northern speculators purchased most of the 60,000 
acres of confiscated land. Officials had reserved over 
16,000 acres for purchase by freedmen at $1.25 per 
acre, but only a few freedmen, who pooled their mea- 
ger resources, were able to purchase land. The island’s 
military governor, Gen. Rufus Saxton, tried to help the 
freedmen by allowing them to acquire land through 
preemption, but President Abraham Lincoln over- 
turned Saxton’s policy in 1864. 

By 1865, Philbrick realized that his experiment to 
prove that African Americans could be more prof- 
itable working as wage laborers than as slaves had 
failed. Throughout the experiment to establish a new 
economic system based on wage labor, the freedmen 
resisted working in the cotton fields, and cotton pro- 
duction never reached pre—Civil War rates. Philbrick 
divided his plantation into small lots, sold them to 
former workers, and returned North. On other plan- 
tations, military authorities required freedmen to sign 
labor contracts or leave. 

On January 16, 1865, Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman issued Special Field Order No. 15, which en- 
titled freedmen to 40-acre plots of land in an area 
along the coast from Charleston, South Carolina, to 
Jacksonville, Florida. Later that year, President An- 
drew Johnson commanded that all confiscated lands 
be returned to their owners. Many of the Port Royal 
freedmen who had acquired land during the experi- 
ment thus lost their claims to those plots, and the Port 
Royal Experiment came to a close. 

—Craig §. Pascoe 
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PORTUGAL 


uring the wars of the twelfth and thir- 
A) teenth centuries, as the Christians drove 

the Muslims from territory that was to be- 
come Portugal, captured Muslims were enslaved. 
The exact number is not known, though it is known 
that the number of slaves reached a peak in the mid- 
thirteenth century. During the Middle Ages, the num- 
ber declined until there were relatively few Muslim 
slaves in Portugal during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Beginning in the 1440s, voyages sponsored by Prince 
Henry the Navigator and his successors brought many 
black slaves from Africa back to Portugal. The leading 
authority on African slavery in Portugal for the years 
1441-1555 states that “Portugal became the first Euro- 
pean society in modern times where black slavery was 
commonplace” (Saunders, 1982). He estimates that by 
the mid-sixteenth century, there were 32,370 black 
African slaves living in Portugal and 2,580 freedmen. 
By the end of the sixteenth century, however, it seems 
that the number of African slaves living in Portugal was 
slowly decreasing while the number of freedmen was in- 
creasing either by Manumission, miscegenation, or 
higher birthrates. No reliable statistics are available for 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for either the 
number of slaves or the number of freedmen. 

Although slaves could be found in most parts of 
Portugal, most were in the cities, especially Lisbon and 
Evora, and in the southern third of the country, 
namely, the Tagus Valley, the Alentejo, and the Al- 
garve. Contemporaries estimated that in the mid-six- 
teenth and early-seventeenth centuries, approximately 
10 percent of Lisbon’s population was composed of 
Slaves. 

With the demand for African slaves greatly increas- 
ing in Brazil, first in the sugar areas (beginning in the 
second half of the sixteenth century) and later in the 
mining areas (especially in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century), slaves prices rose, which made any ex- 
tensive use of African slaves in Portugal uneconomi- 
cal. Black African slaves in Portugal were used in 
various Occupations—rural as well as urban. By the 
sixteenth century, however, most were in urban em- 
ployment or domestic service. 

Although people of all classes were slaveowners, 
most of the African slaves were owned by the nobility, 
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the clergy and religious institutions, and crown offi- 
clals. Over time, almost all of the African slaves and 
freedmen became Christianized and acculturated to 
the Portuguese way of life. Many belonged to religious 
brotherhoods or confraternities, especially that of Our 
Lady of the Rosary (Nossa Senhora do Rosario). 

A few Amerindians from Brazil were also sent to 
Portugal as slaves, especially in the sixteenth century. 
In addition, a relatively small number of Asians in var- 
ious levels of servitude returned with Portuguese ships 
from India. 

In the third quarter of the eighteenth century, chiefly 
through the efforts of the Marquis of Pombal, legisla- 
tion was enacted to eliminate the slave trade to Portu- 
gal and do away with slavery there. By a decree of Sep- 
tember 19, 1761, the transportation of slaves from 
Brazil, Africa, and Asia to Portugal was prohibited. As 
of January 16, 1773, measures were taken to emanci- 
pate slaves living in Portugal. Great-grandchildren of 
slaves and the newly born of slave mothers in Portugal 
were freed immediately. However, children whose 
mothers and grandmothers had been slaves would re- 
main slaves for the rest of their lives. Despite the legis- 
lation restricting African slavery in Portugal, slavery 
there continued to exist into the nineteenth century. 
However, people trying to bring slaves into Portugal 
for commercial purposes were often prosecuted. 

In the nineteenth century, pressure from Great 
Britain and enlightened Portuguese opinion gradually 
eliminated Portugal’s involvement in the international 
slave trade. In a decree of December 10, 1836, the vis- 
count of Sa da Bandeira attempted to prohibit the im- 
port and export of all slaves in the Portuguese colonies 
south of the equator, but the decree met with strong 
opposition. In 1854, slaves belonging to the Por- 
tuguese state were emancipated, and two years later, 
slaves owned by Portuguese town councils, religious 
brotherhoods, and churches were freed as were all 
children born of slave mothers. That same year, slaves 
arriving in Portugal, the Portuguese Atlantic islands of 
the Madeiras and the Azores, Portuguese India, and 
Macao were declared free. Finally, a law enacted on 
February 25, 1869, by a government again headed by 
Sa da Bandeira (now a marquis), slavery was abol- 
ished in all parts of the Portuguese world. 

—Francis A. Dutra 
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PORTUGUESE SLAVE TRADE 


= outhern Europe’s long tradition of slavery 
Ca dated from ancient times. In the twelfth and 

thirteenth centuries, the number of Muslim 
slaves captured by the Iberian kingdoms greatly in- 
creased as the tempo of the Reconquista—the cen- 
turies-long struggle to drive the Muslims out of the 
peninsula—increased. By 1249, the last Muslim 
stronghold in what is now Portugal had been cap- 
tured, and in the following two centuries, Portugal 
had a relatively small Muslim slave population. 

In the fifteenth century, however, first via caravan 
routes from sub-Saharan Africa to Morocco and after 
1441 by the Portuguese by sea, increasing numbers of 
black Africans were transported to the Mediterranean 
world and especially to the Iberian Peninsula. The 
papal bull Romanus Pontifex (1455) of Nicholas V 
provided further jystification for Portuguese activities, 
for it authorized the Portuguese monarch “to invade, 
search out, capture, vanquish, and subdue all Saracens 
and pagans whatsoever, and other enemies of Christ 
wheresoever placed .. . and to reduce their persons to 
perpetual slavery.” 

The Portuguese African slave trade quickly evolved 
from raids along the African coast, which began in 
1441 and were on the wane by the end of that decade, 
to peaceful trade with African chieftains and mer- 
chants. Beginning in Mauritania, with the feitoria 
(trading hall and local administrative center) of Ar- 
guin frequently handling a thousand slaves annually, 
the trade soon extended south along the upper Guinea 
coast and eventually, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, to the Congo and Angola. During most of 
the fifteenth century, the slaves that were gathered 
from the African mainland were transported back to 
Portugal. Upon arriving in Portugal, many of these 
slaves were re-exported, especially to Spain and, after 
1492, to Spanish America. 

Slaves sent to the Madeira Islands early on were 
from the Canary Islands, Morocco, and the African 
mainland south of the Sahara. By the early 1500s, per- 
haps as much as one-tenth of Madeira’s population 
was slave. Slaves were also imported, mostly from 
Guinea, to the Cape Verde Islands, and by the early- 
sixteenth century, the island of Santiago in the Cape 
Verde archipelago had become a distribution center 
for slaves on their way to the Americas. This role was 
later played by the island of Sao Tomé, which in addi- 
tion to becoming a slavery depot, was a major sugar- 
producing center for much of the sixteenth century. In 
the upper Guinea region, Portuguese traders, free- 
lancers, and degredados (“exiles”) penetrated into the 
interior. Called lancados (“outcasts”), they often set- 
tled in African villages, served as intermediaries in the 





A rendering in bronze of a Portuguese musketeer by an 
artist in Benin illustrates one aspect of the nefarious 
influence of the slave trade. 


slave trade, and frequently left Euroafrican descen- 
dants who served in similar capacities. 

For the period 1500-1850, scholars have divided 
Portuguese slave exports into four waves—none of 
them mutually exclusive. The first was the so-called 
Guinea wave of the sixteenth century, in which most 
of the slaves came from both upper Guinea (Senegal 
River to Cape Palmas) and lower Guinea (Volta River 
to Cape Catarina). The second wave, in the seven- 
teenth century, was dominated by slaves from equato- 
rial and central Africa with great emphasis on Angola 
and the Congo. The third wave, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, encompassed the Gold Coast (Ghana) and the 
Bight of Benin as well as Angola, with more than 
twice as many coming from the latter kingdom. The 
fourth wave, in the nineteenth century, focused on An- 
gola and Mozambique. 

According to the best estimates, Brazil received 38 
percent of all the slaves that arrived alive in the Amer- 
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icas from 1492 to 1870. Information is scarce for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though it is esti- 
mated that approximately a half-million or so slaves 
arrived in Portuguese America during that period. 
During the eighteenth century, another 1,750,000 
were landed, and 1,350,000 were transported in the 
nineteenth century until passage of the Queiros Law 
(1850) effectively ended the African slave trade to 
Brazil. 

Under good conditions in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the slave voyages from Angola to Per- 
nambuco took 35 days, to Bahia 40 days, and to Rio 
de Janeiro 50 days. During the eighteenth century, the 
voyage to Rio de Janeiro was reduced to 40 days, 
though unfavorable weather and other mishaps could 
delay voyages for another two to four months. Mortal- 
Ity rates ranged on the average from 15 to 20 percent. 

Although there were exceptions, in general the 
African slave trade was a Portuguese monopoly—at 
least for the Iberian world—until near the end of the 
Hapsburg period in Europe. In late 1640, the Por- 
tuguese revolted against Spanish rule, which seriously 
limited slave sales to the Spanish-American world. In 
1637 the Dutch captured Sdo Jorge da Mina and in 
1642 Axim, thus managing to control an important sec- 
tion of the Guinea coast. The Dutch also briefly held the 
Angolan ports of Luanda and Benguela (1641-1648) 
until driven out by Salvador Correia de Sé. 

In 1721, the Portuguese established themselves at 
Whydah (Sao Jodo Baptista da Ajuda; today, Ouidah), 
which was a major center for slaves for Bahia until 
about 1770 when it was replaced for the next half. 
century by the area around the Bight of Benin. Rio de 
Janeiro and Minas Gerais continued to be supplied 
largely by Angola, while northern Brazil, at least in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, received a con- 
siderable number of slaves from what is now Guinea- 
Bissau. Although Luanda dominated the eighteenth- 
century Angolan trade, by 1780 approximately a 
quarter of all the slaves going to Brazil from Angola 
were exported from Benguela. 

—Francis A. Dutra 
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PORTUGUESE-OMANI WARS 
IN EAST AFRICA 
(1652-1730) 


were significant in the formation of the 

Swahili culture in that area and in deter- 
mining the nature of that region’s economic develop- 
ment. The wars, which Oman eventually won, laid the 
foundation for the slave-based clove plantation econ- 
omy that was centered on Zanzibar and Pemba and 
the grain-producing plantations of mainland Swahili 
settlements. Later, the Zanzibar-based Arab. state 
under Said ibn Sultan (Said Sayyid) would be the driv- 
ing force behind the extension of the slave-trading 
economy into central Africa during the mid- and late- 
nineteenth century. 

The Portuguese first reached the Swahili coast and 
the Gulf during their great period of exploration and 
expansion in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Prior to Portuguese penetration, the Swahili coast was 
dominated by several independent city-states contain- 
ing mixed populations of Africans, Arabs, and South 
Asians who were primarily engaged in long-distance 
trade in the Gulf and with the Indian subcontinent. 
The Portuguese first touched on the Swahili coast 
under Vasco da Gama’s leadership in 1498, and dur- 
ing that initial trip, da Gama visited and later bom- 
barded several Swahili and African ports, including 
Mombasa and Mogadishu. The Portuguese later 
began to consolidate their control of the Swahili coast 
through the efforts of Francisco de Almeida and, later, 
Afonso de Albuquerque, the governor of Goa in India. 

Although Portugal was a very lightly populated 
country, it had major advantages that allowed its navy 
to dominate the Indian Ocean littoral. The most obvi- 
ous advantage was technological. After the decline of 
the Ming dynasty’s navy in the fifteenth century, there 
was no naval power with ships capable of challenging 
the Portuguese fleet. Although sea travel was very im- 
portant commercially, none of the African, Middle 
Eastern, or South Asian rulers along the Indian Ocean 
littoral had seen much need for developing a heavily 
armed navy. 

The period of Portuguese domination had mixed ef- 
fects on the people of the Swahili coast. Negative Por- 
tuguese attitudes toward Muslims made trade with the 
old Arab partners of the Gulf and Red Sea problem- 
atic, and as a result, some of the older Swahili cities 
like Malindi never were able to regain the prosperity 
they had enjoyed earlier, Other cities, like Mombasa, 
were able to adjust to the new political economy. 

Despite initial success, the Portuguese were never 
able to gain total control of the Red Sea, but it would 
be the Gulf in particular that would be the source of 


he Portuguese-Omani wars in East Africa 
en 


the eventual Portuguese downfall along the Swahili 
coast. The Portuguese conquered Muscat, the capital 
of Oman and gateway to the Gulf in 1507. Despite the 
efforts of the Ottoman Turks under Admiral Piri Reis, 
who sacked Muscat in 1551-1552, the Portuguese 
maintained this strategic location. 

By 1650, the Omanis had been able to retake their 
traditional capital, and they also had captured several 
Portuguese vessels. These ships allowed the Omanis to 
develop a navy that could effectively compete with the 
Portuguese for control of the East African coast. By the 
mid-seventeenth century, the glory days of the Por- 
tuguese as explorers and empire builders were over, 
and in India, the East Indies, and even Brazil they faced 
increasing pressure from other Europeans, like the 
English and Dutch, in addition to the Omani pressure. 

Once the Omanis began their offensive against the 
Portuguese in East Africa, they were able to take ad- 
vantage of their religious and traditional commercial 
ties to the Swahili coast for assistance against their 
foes. The local Swahili merchants blindly followed the 
Omanis but were more than willing to make peace 
with the Portuguese when it appeared that they might 
be winning. 

Despite occasional shifts, the general trend 
throughout the late-seventeenth century was an ero- 
sion of Portuguese power along the Swahili coast. By 
1652, Omani ships were common off the Swahili 
coast, and by 1687, the Omanis had permanently cap- 
tured Pate off the coast of Kenya. In 1698, the Omanis 
captured Fort Jesus outside of Mombasa after a three- 
year siege, which effectively meant the end of Por- 
tuguese rule in East Africa north of Cape Delgado in 
Mozambique. Although the Portuguese would tem- 
porarily reoccupy Mombasa from 1728 to 1729, they 
were no longer a major force along the Swahili coast. 

—Anthony OQ. Cheeseboro 
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POTTAWATOMIE MASSACRE 


he Pottawatomie massacre occurred on 

OF 
<a May 24, 1856, on Pottawatomie Creek, 
Kansas Territory, and initiated John 
Brown’s rise to national prominence. Brown and seven 
followers executed five proslavery settlers in retalia- 


tion for a proslavery raid on Lawrence, an antislavery 
center in the territory. The massacre highlighted the 
controversy over popular sovereignty and revealed the 
volatile consequences of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
(1854). 

Brown arrived in Kansas Territory on October 7, 
1855, to help several of his sons establish claims under 
the terms of popular sovereignty. Owing to a pro- 
longed drought, which destroyed their crops, Brown’s 
sons had left Ohio in spring 1855 to start anew in the 
unorganized territory. Besides their financial motiva- 
tion, the younger Browns were also eager to rush to 
Kansas and reinforce antislavery settlers there. 

Throughout the first year of settlement, tensions 
mounted between proslavery and antislavery pioneers, 
and many people prepared for war. Prior to his move 
west, Brown solicited funds from sympathetic aboli- 
tionists and purchased a shipment of arms in prepara- 
tion for what he thought would be imminent blood- 
shed. The crate included a cache of broadswords, 
medieval weapons symbolic of Brown’s self-imposed 
image as an antislavery crusader ordained by Christ. 

During his adult life, Brown called for guerrilla 
warfare against Southern plantations and the execu- 
tion of slave catchers. In Kansas, he put his words into 
action. Shortly he arrived at Brown’s Station near Pot- 
tawatomie Creek, Kansas turned bloody. In late No- 
vember 1855, proslavery and antislavery forces mobi- 
lized at Lawrence in a prelude to the impending 
confrontation. Although a treaty averted bloodshed, 
tensions smoldered during the winter months as both 
sides issued calls for arms and men. In April 1856, 
Brown gained regional attention by publicly announc- 
ing that he would kill any peace officer who attempted 
to enforce territorial laws banning abolitionist activ- 
ity. A month later, after years of agitating for a violent 
end to slavery, Brown moved toward fulfillment of his 
destiny. 

On May 21, 1856, a proslavery militia force raided 
Lawrence with impunity. The following morning, 
Brown and his sons marched with a company known 
as the Pottawatomie Rifles to help repel the attack. A 
messenger stopped them and ordered Brown to turn 
back since the proslavery men had retreated following 
the arrival of federal troops. After the Pottawatomie 
company refused to press forward, an exasperated 
Brown called for volunteers for a secret mission. Fur- 
ther electrified by the news of Preston Brooks’s assault 
upon Charles Sumner on the floor of the U.S. Senate 
on May 22, Brown led a small squad, including four 
of his sons, back to Pottawatomie Creek. There, on 
May 24, 1856, Brown and his men wielded sharpened 
broadswords and hacked to death five proslavery res- 
idents. The slaughter sent proslavery settlers into a 
frenzy and sparked unbridled guerrilla warfare 
throughout southeastern Kansas. 
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Coupled with the raid on Lawrence, the Pot- 
tawatomie massacre brought both sides to local civil 
war. In this unruly environment, known as Bleeding 
Kansas, Brown and his men avoided persecution for 
their night of carnage and fought in several small skir- 
mishes. Brown left Kansas in October 1856 and 
gained national attention as an antislavery guerrilla 
fighter and speaker. This recognition helped him re- 
cruit men and garner financial support for another se- 
cret mission waged at Harpers Ferry, Virginia, in Oc- 
tober 1859, a mission that ultimately played a major 
role in plunging the whole nation into civil war. 


—Robert J. Zalimas, Jr. 
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PRESTER JOHN 


= he legend of the Christian priest-king 

ce. Prester John exerted a great hold on the 

European imagination for almost four 

centuries. Indeed, it was partly a desire on the part of 

the Portuguese to find and ally themselves with his 

kingdom that prompted them to make contact with 
the West African coast in the early-fifteenth century. 

The first mention of Prester John comes from the 
German historian Otto of Freising. Writing around 
1145, Otto recorded a report that had reached him of 
a Nestorian king, a descendant of the Magi, who ruled 
an enormous kingdom beyond Persia. In the thirteenth 
century, Alberic of Trois Fontaines noted that a letter 
allegedly written by Prester John had appeared in Eu- 
rope in 1165. According to Alberic, in his letter 
Prester John described himself as the ruler of a king- 
dom of fabulous wealth and full of wonders that 
spanned the length of all three Indias (today, the Mid- 
dle East, India, and China). 

At a time when European holdings in the Levant 
were increasingly hard-pressed by the resurgence of 
Muslim power, the strategic potential of an alliance 
torged with a powerful Christian located on the east- 
ern flank of Islam proved an alluring prospect. For the 
next century and a half, then, all Europeans who 
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crossed the breadth of Asia to Cathay (China) in 
search of luxury goods also looked for evidence of the 
elusive potentate’s kingdom. 

Failing to find any such evidence in Asia, the loca- 
tion of Prester John was transplanted to Ethiopia in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Influenced by the 
presence of Ethiopian pilgrims in Jerusalem, Euro- 
peans had become aware of the existence of a Chris- 
tian kingdom lying south of Egypt, and although the 
location of the kingdom did not coincide with the In- 
dies proper, Ethiopia was part of the “middle India” 
defined by Marco Polo. 

Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal hoped, 
among other things, to find Prester John when he sent 
missions down the West African coast in the early-fif- 
teenth century. With the Ottoman Turks advancing 
rapidly in the east of Christendom, the idea of an al- 
liance with this powerful king once again held out the 
prospect of dealing Islam a final blow. In the attempt to 
receive word of Prester John, ‘the Portuguese captured 
Africans and transported them back to Portugal for in- 
terrogation. They were converted, taught Portuguese, 
and then returned to the African coast in the hope that 
some account of Portugal might reach Prester John. 

In 1486, the Portuguese received some encourage- 
ment in their quest for Prester John from an ambas- 
sador of the king of Benin. This ambassador told the 
Portuguese about a powerful far-off king who sent 
newly crowned kings of Benin a cross to be worn 
around the neck. Although there is no consensus as to 
who this king may have been, the Portuguese redou- 
bled their efforts down the African coast. King John II 
immediately sent out two missions, and while the mis- 
sion sent overland only penetrated as far as Jerusalem, 
the other, under Bartholomeu Dias, rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

When a Portuguese mission finally penetrated 
Ethiopia from the Red Sea in 1520 and secured an au- 
dience with the emperor, now invariably referred to as 
Prester John, they were disappointed. Prester John 
greeted them coolly and seemed decidedly offended by 
the poor quality of the gifts they had brought for him. 
By the time they had managed to secure his permission 
to return home some six years later, the mystique of 
Prester John had faded. 

—Richard Raiswell 
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PRIGG V. PENNSYLVANIA 
(1842) 


PS erhaps the most famous fugitive slave case 
“f : 
(aa P decided by the U.S. Supreme Court before 
the Civil War, Prigg v. Pennsylvania (41 U.S. 
539 [1842]) concluded that the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1793 was constitutional and that states could not add 
additional requirements to hinder people who captured 
runaway slaves. An 1826 Pennsylvania statute (one of 
many such state laws, usually called “personal liberty 
laws”) required that slave catchers obtain a “certificate 
of removal” before they could take fugitives back to 
the U.S. South and a life of slavery. 

One slave catcher, Edward Prigg, requested a cer- 
tificate of removal in 1842 from a Pennsylvania offi- 
cial for a fugitive slave, Margaret Morgan, and several 
of her children, one of whom was born in Pennsylva- 
nia and thus considered free by state law. Even though 
his request was refused, Prigg took Morgan and her 
children from Pennsylvania back to slavery in Mary- 
land. Prigg was then indicted in Pennsylvania for kid- 
napping, and convicted; he appealed his conviction to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

At issue was whether states had the ability to pass 
laws that might interfere with or burden the perfor- 
mance of existing federal laws. Justice Joseph Story 
wrote in the majority opinion that any state law that 
impeded the Fugitive Slave Act was unconstitutional, 
and thus Pennsylvania’s personal liberty law was null 
and void. He added that the federal Fugitive Slave Act 
of 1793 was thoroughly constitutional and that any 
slaveowner or slave catcher could enforce it privately 
if recapturing the fugitive could be accomplished with- 
out breaking the law. If they complied with the federal 
Fugitive Slave Act, professional slave catchers could 
operate freely in the North without having to notify 
state or local officials about their actions. 

In the opinion’s stunning conclusion, Story wrote 
that state judges and all state officials should enforce 
the federal Fugitive Slave Law but that the national 
government could not require them to do so, Many 
Southerners objected to this caveat, since virtually no 
Northern official would willingly volunteer to help 
slave catchers in their work and without their assis- 
tance, it would be extremely difficult to recapture run- 
away slaves. 

Chief Justice Roger B. Taney wrote a concurring 
opinion in Prigg v. Pennsylvania in which he took 
issue with Story’s conclusion. Taney believed that with 
the exception in place, slave recapture would become 
a dead letter since only federal officials would enforce 
the Fugitive Slave Act and assist slave catchers in re- 
turning runaways to the South. Taney was correct in 
his belief, as many Northern state judges began to 


refuse to hear fugitive slave cases and state assemblies 
passed laws barring the use of state facilities (like jails) 
in the process of slave recapture. 

Prigg v. Pennsylvania and Jones v. Van Zandt 
(1847), another fugitive slave case, set the stage for 
rewriting the 1793 Fugitive Slave Act as part of the 
Compromise of 1850, which included a much harsher 
series of penalties for harboring or assisting runaway 
slaves. These cases, and related slavery cases like Dred 
Scott v. Sandford (1857), significantly heightened sec- 
tional tensions in the decades preceding the U.S. Civil 
War. 

—Sally E. Hadden 
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PRINCE, MARY 


2 he History of Mary Prince, a West Indian 
Gi. ; Slave (Related by Herself) was the first 
published slave narrative written by a fe- 
male slave. It appeared in 1831 in London’s Anti-Slav- 
ery Reporter, a newspaper published by the English 
Anti-Slavery Society. It is the autobiography of Mary 
Prince (also called “Molly”) who was originally 
named by her masters, “Mary, Princess of Wales,” as 
it was common for masters to ridicule slaves by giving 
them outlandish names. 

Mary was born in Brackish-Pond, Devonshire 
Parish, Bermuda; her mother was a house slave and 
her father a sawyer for a shipbuilder. Their owner, 
Charles Myners, died when Mary was still an infant, 
and the family was divided: Mary and her mother 
were sold to a Captain Darrel and given to his grand- 
child, Betsey Williams. Mary, raised by her mother 
and able to play with her siblings, remembers her early 
childhood happily, for Mrs. Williams was “kind- 
hearted,” though her largely absent husband was cruel 
and tyrannical. 

At age 12, Mary’s sisters were auctioned off to dif- 
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ferent masters, and she herself was sold from one mas- 
ter to another, each crueler than the last. Mary tells of 
Hetty, a kindly fellow slave she called “aunt,” who, 
though pregnant, was stripped naked and beaten se- 
verely, causing her miscarriage and death. Mary es- 
caped years of beatings to seek refuge with her mother, 
only to be returned to her master by her father. She 
was then sold to a master on Tuck’s Island, the center 
of salt production in Bermuda, where the daily routine 
of working knee-deep in saltwater caused boils that 
ate down to the bone. Among the atrocities she wit- 
nessed on Tuck’s Island was one slave whose regular 
beatings inflicted wounds that festered and filled with 
maggots. 

Prince desired to escape the island and move to An- 
tigua, where comparatively liberal attitudes toward 
freed blacks made manumission more likely. She was 
sold to John Wood of Antigua, but he refused her re- 
peated offers to buy her freedom. There, Prince be- 
came involved in the Moravian Church, where she 
learned to read and write. She married in 1826, 
though soon afterward she was separated from her 
husband when the Woods traveled to England. 
Prince’s failing health and ill treatment led her to leave 
her master and seek aid from Moravian missionaries. 
Both Prince and the missionaries repeatedly offered to 
buy her freedom so she could return to Antigua a 
freedwoman and live with her husband, but their of- 
fers were refused. Prince’s narrative ends with a plea 
for abolition and her hope to rejoin her husband 
someday. 

Public response to Prince’s story in the Reporter 
was profound. James Macqueen, the plantocratic edi- 
tor of the Glasgow Courier, writing in the magazine 
Blackwoods, painted Prince as a liar and malcontent, 
attacked her character, and denied that slaves gener- 
ally shared her opinions. Elsewhere, James Curtin, an 
Anglican missionary, made similar charges. The result 
was two libel cases: Prince sued Thomas Cadell, Mac- 
queen’s publisher, and John Wood sued Thomas 
Pringle, Prince’s publisher. The court decided in favor 
of both Prince and Pringle. 

—Arnold Schmidt 
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PROSLAVERY ARGUMENT, 
AFRICA 


g= he proslavery argument for Africa can be 
CZ stated in two parts: the argument that 
slavery was an efficient way to bring civi- 
lization to otherwise savage Africans and the idea that 
Africa was insufficiently developed economically to 
engage labor voluntarily. The concept of slavery as a 
route to cultural uplift is especially ancient in Africa. 
Although its use may go back to classical times, slav- 
ery as a conveyance of civilization began to be a com- 
mon belief during the period of Islam. 

One of the earliest examples of Islam as a justifica- 
tion for slavery appears in writing of Buzurg ibn 
Shahriyar, the author of Al-Kitab Al-Ajaib, Al-Hind 
(The book of the south and India) from a.D. 922. The 
book tells of sailors who trick an African king into 
coming onto their ship and then enslave him. Years 
later, the same sailors, after a storm, land at the same 
kingdom, where to their surprise, they meet the same 
king. To their great astonishment, the king is most for- 
giving and hospitable. The reason for the king’s be- 
havior is that he found Islam while he was a slave in 
the Middle East and now he has introduced Islamic 
practice to his people. Although the king, makes it 
clear to the sailors that he has contempt for them as 
individuals, he is still grateful for the chance to learn 
of Islam. 

Despite the positive tone of Buzurg’s story, the mes- 
sage is clear that that no indigenous people of Africa 
deserved the level of respect that might be given to 
other nonbelievers, like the Chinese. Therefore, even 
the mightiest of Africans might benefit from slavery. 
Because of this attitude, a rift developed between 
African societies that embraced Levantine monotheis- 
tic religions and those that believed in traditional 
African religions. Consequently, Muslim societies ear- 
lier, and even the Christians of modern-day Ethiopia 
and Eritrea, used their religion to justify enslaving 
their neighbors. 

The use of religion continued as a justification for 
slavery into the twentieth century. In those parts of 
Africa like Senegambia (the region of the Senegal and 
Gambia Rivers in the west) and the Swahili coast 
(roughly the eastern coast from Somalia to Mozam- 
bique), where Muslim populations bordered signifi- 
cant non-Muslim populations, the spread of religion 
was often offered as a rationale for the continued ac- 
quisition of slaves. 

In addition to religion, race was often used as an- 
other important justification for slavery in Africa. In 
South Africa, the Boer community enslaved large 
numbers of people of African and Asian origin. Al- 
though the Boers were strict Calvinists who justified 


slavery in terms of religion, they also developed a 
racial component to their slavery very early. Needless 
to say, the Boer ideology of white supremacy eventu- 
ally led to apartheid. 

There were also racial justifications for slavery 
among some of the indigenous African peoples. For 
example, the Moors of Mauritania generally referred 
to themselves as the Bidan, or whites, to distinguish 
themselves from the Kwar, or black Africans, who 
were their victims in the slave trade. Even in Somalia, 
where the difference in skin color was not noticeable, 
physical distinctions were made. In southern Somalia, 
most of the slaves were of Bantu origin and had less 
straight hair and more rounded facial features. 

The last major factor to explain the existence of 
slavery in Africa are the economic circumstances 
found within the continent. Specifically, Africa had 
very few fully developed market economies prior to 
the twentieth century, and this lack of market 
economies meant .that most people lived in a subsis- 
tence economy and traded only for rare or luxury 
goods. Because of this economic reality, Africans had 
to be forced to produce economic surpluses in num- 
bers sufficient for commercial market production. 
Good examples of slaves being used in market pro- 
duction for “legitimate trade” during the nineteenth 
century can be found in the Niger Delta palm oil trade 
and on Zanzibar and Pemba, where they produced 
cloves for the world market. It was for this reason that 
colonial rulers, even after taking power, failed to 
change the dynamics of the local economies they 


found already in place. 
—Anthony QO. Cheeseboro 
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Ithough slavery had existed in the British 

CA Empire since the early-seventeenth century, 
| there was little need to justify it in the 
mother country until there emerged an organized and 
serious challenge against slavery, which did not occur 
until the late-eighteenth century. The few justifications 


for slavery before that time were largely philosophical 
in nature. They emphasized that slaves were part of a 
fixed social order, that slavery was sanctioned by God 
and ancient tradition, and that Africans could be 
made slaves because of inherent “inferiorities.” He- 
brew and classical history, the Bible, and Christian 
theologians like St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas all provided support for this view of “ab- 
solute and perpetual slavery,” which was last seriously 
explained and defended in the late-seventeenth cen- 
tury by John Locke (Davis, 1975). With the rise of the 
antislavery movement in Britain in the 1770s and 
1780s, proslavery arguments were put forward more 
or less constantly until the Emancipation Act (1833). 
Throughout the 60-year struggle, the main lines of the 
proslavery defense remained generally the same, with 
only a shift in emphasis over certain issues. 

Many proslavery writers focused simply on ad- 
dressing the abolitionists, accusing them of misrepre- 
sentation, exaggeration, ignorance, or hypocrisy. One 
of the most common tactics for slavery defenders was 
to compare the condition of slaves with that of English 
workers and ask why the humanitarian impulses of 
their opponents did not extend to their own country- 
men. Moreover, slavery advocates claimed that anti- 
slavery ideas undermined plantation owners’ authority 
and encouraged slaves to rebel. The Haitian Revolu- 
tion (1791-1804) became a popular example of the 
cataclysmic effects of exposing the slaves to ideas like 
freedom and liberty. Indeed, every slave revolt in this 
period was blamed to some extent on the antislavery 
campaign. 

Until the abolition of the British slave trade in 
1807, many defenses of slavery continued to focus on 
philosophical justifications for slavery. The Enlighten- 
ment had influenced many commentators like Bryan 
Edwards, who agreed that Africans were not inher- 
ently lower beings and consequently could not be per- 
manently fixed at the bottom of some cosmic hierar- 
chy, so they justified slavery on the grounds that it 
civilized a savage people. The slave system taught the 
slaves the value of work and other so-called civilized 
values. It was agreed that the worst abuses of the sys- 
tem should be eliminated, and writers were increas- 
ingly anxious to prove that slaves were contented, 
and—particularly after the government passed mea- 
sures for general slave registration in 1819 and reso- 
lutions on amelioration in 1823—that plantation con- 
ditions had improved. 

In principle, then, most proslavery advocates from 
the beginning of the debate agreed that slaves could 
progress toward civilization and, thus, emancipation. 
However few writers even bothered to raise this point 
until the 1820s, when they were faced with a remobi- 
lized antislavery campaign and an alarming number 
of calls for immediate emancipation. Now, clearly on 
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the defensive, proslavery writers insisted that the 
process toward emancipation would have to be “very 
gradual.” Other philosophical arguments regarding 
the Bible or the level of African civilization continued 
to be put forward, but as the 1820s progressed, these 
abstract positions became less tenable. As early as 
1823 most proslavery writers, like John Gladstone, 
found themselves prefacing their defenses of slavery 
with claims of being “an opponent of slavery in the 
abstract.” 

By conceding important philosophical positions, 
proslavery polemicists increasingly retreated to eco- 
nomic and legal justifications for slavery, which had 
all been raised before to a lesser degree. Economically, 
it was argued, the Caribbean colonies would be ruined 
without slavery and with them, the navy and, ulti- 
mately, the empire. Moreover, the slaves would suffer 
worst of all from a collapse of the West Indian econ- 
omy. Ihe most compelling arguments were legal in na- 
ture, however. The most obvious point raised was that 
all slaves had been purchased under the sanction of 
British law and they were the legal property of their 
owners. Related to this argument were denunciations 
of parliamentary interference in colonial affairs and, 
turning an antislavery argument on its head, an appeal 
for the rights of British colonists to liberty. 

In the last years before emancipation, there were 
threats of secession or of armed rebellion modeled on 
the American colonies, though these were recognized 
as hollow and had little effect. The legal arguments re- 
mained the most solid defense and provided the foun- 
dation for claims of compensation. In fact, it was a 
sign of how weak the proslavery position had become 
by the last decade of the debate that most of its 
polemicists focused on the compensation issue. On the 
other hand, it was a sign of how well their legal argu- 
ments hit home that the planters were able to secure a 
compensation grant of £20 million, still the largest 
government grant in British history. 


—Jeff Pardue 
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or centuries, a certain body of arguments to 
of a legitimize slavery was used in the debates 

between defenders of the slave system and 
their critics and opponents of the slave trade and slav- 
ery. Especially from the late-eighteenth century on- 
ward, the antislavery debate forced defenders of the 
slave trade and slavery to formulate their arguments 
more precisely. Antislavery writers used proslavery ar- 
guments predominantly in a rhetorical way to expose 
the defenders and their line of argumentation. 

Proslavery and antislavery arguments were both de- 
rived from the Bible and Christian theology, from phi- 
losophy and history, from “age old” customs and law 
systems, and from the natural sciences. Whether de- 
fenders of slavery had read their classical, medieval, 
and contemporary authors or not, they used them as 
they saw fit, often in an eclectic way. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when the debates between 
defenders and abolitionists were at their height, that 
usage became clear. For some proslavery writers, just 
one argument sufficed to make a point; for others, a 
combination was needed to support their claims. A de- 
fender of slavery could agree with his opponent on, let 
us say, biblical grounds but at the same time fiercely 
defend his case by using historical and legal arguments. 

The Bible proved to be a long-lasting source for de- 
fenders of slavery. The best-known biblical reference 
was Genesis 9:18-29, which stated that the Canaan- 
ites, the offspring of Ham who was one of the sons of 
Noah, were cursed to eternal obedience and serfdom. 
However, the Bible did not mention that Ham’s off- 
spring were black. This connection with skin color 
was a medieval development, but the blackness of the 
Canaanites became a powerful argument for the en- 
slavement of blacks and other people of color that 
lasted for centuries. 

In the eighteenth century, natural science theories 
existed alongside or even replaced biblical arguments, 
and environmental explanations were especially pop- 
ular. Some scholars were even led to believe that on 
scientific grounds, the white skin color was the norm 
whereas the black color an aberration. “This was, ina 
sense, a secular version of Ham’s curse, the climate 
taking the place of God’s judgment” (Davis, 1988). 

The theological notion of dualism, in which the 
physical “body” and the spiritual “mind” were distin- 
guished, led to the argument that it did not matter 
whether the body was enslaved as long as the mind 
was free. This argument could be taken to mean that 
Christianizing was synonymous with freedom of the 
mind, and since obedience to secular and/or religious 
leaders as such was part and parcel of most Christian 


denominations, it seemed that slaves were not in such 
a bad state as it was often said they were. 

The idea that it is inappropriate to enslave a fellow 
citizen can be found in the writings of Greek philoso- 
phers like Plato and Aristotle. According to Plato, for- 
eigners, or the so-called barbarians, were the ones to 
enslave if necessary. In his Politics, Aristotle defended 
slavery on the grounds that by nature, there are peo- 
ple who rule—they possess reason and better moral 
faculties—and people who have to obey—they lack 
reason, are inferior by nature; and have to be guided 
by their masters. According to Aristotle, slavery was 
essentially a domestic relationship and good for both 
master and slave. For the slave, it was the only way to 
fulfill his function in life. 

Another theme in classical writings was the idea 
that the black skin color was in one way or another 
different from and even inferior to a white skin color, 
and it was argued that environmental causes, espe- 
cially climate, were responsible for the difference. 
However, slave was not synonymous with a black skin 
color in Greek and Roman antiquity. 

In the modern era, the Greek and Roman argument 
that you do not enslave your fellow citizens was simi- 
lar to the notion that one could not enslave people of 
one’s own faith. But as critics of slavery raised their 
voices more loudly, it was necessary for defenders of 
the slave system to formulate other, more convincing 
arguments. Since critics of the slave trade and slavery 
predominantly used arguments based on natural and 
human rights, the defenders had to meet this chal- 
lenge. And as calls for a better, more humane treat- 
ment of slaves became an important issue for antislav- 
ery pamphleteers, as did in a lesser sense the call for 
allowing slaves to be Christianized and even taught to 
read and write, defenders had to react to these hu- 
manitarian arguments as well. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, apolo- 
gists of the slave trade and slavery were likely to use 
economics as the main reason for maintaining the 
slave trade and slavery and argue that private and 
public economic interests benefited from the slave sys- 
tem. Whatever later historians have written on the al- 
leged profitability of the trade and of slavery itself, 
contemporaries were convinced that the profits for in- 
dividual traders, plantation owners, and national trea- 
suries were considerable enough for the system to con- 
tinue. Or at least they tried to convince their readers 
of that fact. Slaveowners also used their inalienable 
property rights as a weapon against antislavery at- 
tacks. Some authors held that without slavery, the 
colonial economy, the backbone of empire, would col- 
lapse and that as a consequence, the welfare of the 
state and even the nation as such would be in danger. 

In the seventeenth century and even more in the 
eighteenth, it was not unusual for proslavery authors 


to adhere to a natural rights theory. They could agree 
with statements that every human being is born free 
and equal, but they held that customs and laws, which 
had grown historically, had surpassed those natural 
rights. This kind of reasoning also supported the ar- 
gument that since slavery allegedly was a normal fact 
of life in Africa, it was not that improper to engage in 
the system. 

Furthermore, it was believed that most of the cap- 
tured Africans were either prisoners of war or con- 
victed criminals. And not only people of those two 
categories but also free Africans would always be bet- 
ter off as slaves in the European colonies—some peo- 
ple even argued they would be better off than Euro- 
pean servants. According to this line of reasoning, 
slave traders were even depicted as saviors. Slaves 
should be grateful, not only because they were saved 
from a certain death, but also because they were 
brought into contact with European civilization. 

Another argument was that only black Africans 
were capable of working the land in a hot climate. 
Bartolomé de Las Casas had already advanced this ar- 
gument in the sixteenth century to protect the Indians 
against the hardships of forced labor and slavery. In 
general, this notion of physical unfitness was applied 
to whites in the colonial slave societies and not to 
American Indians. 

Human rights were also incorporated in the defenses 
of proslavery authors. Ameliorating the conditions 
under which slaves had to live and even conversion to 
Christianity were the most important issues. Proposals 
for better treatment and conversion were presented 
without attacking the slave system as such, and they 
mostly served as ways of securing the system. Apolo- 
gists of the slave system reasoned that better treatment 
would lead to a more obedient slave force, a lower 
death rate, and a higher birthrate (as long as the child 
inherited slave status from its mother). Some of the de- 
fenders of slavery were aware that one day the slave 
system would come to an end, but any future change in 
the system—amelioration, manumission, even total 
abolition—was in the hands of God or even “history.” 

Most participants in the slavery debates, including 
the defenders of the slave system, had a monogenist 
position. Monogenism meant that all of mankind was 
descended from one original pair, Adam and Eve. 
Polygenism, which meant that mankind consisted of 
separate races with different origins, was shared by a 
minority of the participants, certainly before the nine- 
teenth century. The polygenist thinkers could and 
would argue that blacks were not only different but 
also inferior to whites. But, monogenist as well as 
polygenist authors could be pro- or antislavery. And 
both could share the idea that not only were blacks in- 
ferior, on whatever grounds, but that they were more 
animal-like than other humans. 
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Partly as a result of scientific debates in the eigh- 
teenth century, a consensus was reached that black 
people were human beings and that they were cer- 
tainly not animals as such. But the belief that black 
Africans were to be found on the borderline that sep- 
arated animals, especially the great apes, and humans 
was widespread in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Such an image of black people supported 
proslavery arguments. 

—Angelie Sens 


See also 
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PROSLAVERY ARGUMENT, 
UNITED STATES 


— he proslavery argument in the United 
CF States was a philosophical rationale for 
slavery as the core component of the ante- 
bellum Southern culture and worldview. Defense of 
slavery began in the colonial period, though it intensi- 
fied in the antebellum period, when it became a 
wholly Southern ideology espoused by the best theo- 
logical, political, and scientific thinkers of the time. 
Religion led the way, and one historian believes 
that the Bible was an indispensable tool of the 
“proslavery mainstream” since, like manifest destiny, 
proslavery theory was based in Scripture. Slaveholders 
noted that Jesus had not specifically prohibited slave- 
holding and that, in the Old Testament, Noah’s de- 
scendants through Canaan had been “cursed” to labor 
as slaves. When all else failed, Christianity was pre- 
sented as a “civilizing” influence for Africans. 
Slavery was also seen as a practical method of con- 
trolling the population and maintaining social order. 
Blacks were viewed as inherently disruptive, imposing 
pagan ways and sexual license upon an otherwise or- 
derly society. After the 1831 Nat Turner insurrection, 
white attitudes toward blacks, free and slave, hard- 
ened. Thomas Roderick Dew published the Review of 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature (1832), a debate 
over whether to abolish slavery because of the Turner 
rebellion, which had served to reinforce proslavery 
sentiment. Dew concluded that large-scale emancipa- 
tion was impractical, echoing the Founding Fathers’ 
doubts that blacks could fit into society in the United 
States. 
The most forceful argument in the Southern defense 
of slavery was based on the assumption of white su- 
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periority. Medical arguments by Dr. Samuel 
Cartwright, who worked in the field of “ethnology,” 
were presented as proof of black inferiority. Likewise, 
the physician Josiah Nott contributed comparisons of 
cranial capacity to buttress physiological arguments 
supporting the theory of the superior intelligence of 
whites. However, suggestions that blacks actually rep- 
resented a separate species from whites were generally 
viewed with skepticism because they clashed with the 
Christian doctrine of the ‘Creation. 

Finally, retaining slavery was portrayed as an eco- 
nomically sound policy, an argument that was tied to 
the individual’s right to private property. Accordingly, 
Southern slavery was declared to be both more effi- 
cient and more humane than free labor in the indus- 
trial North; apologist George Fitzhugh echoed those 
sentiments; arguing that expanding slavery to include 
white slaves was a logical extension of the patriarchal 
family model wherein white children and wives were 
subservient to the husband and father. 

One of the critical elements of Southern politics 
was the position of race-based slavery in their society, 
especially of the right to establish and maintain inter- 
nal systems without outside interference. Political ar- 
guments favoring slavery also had a racial component, 
attempting to convince slaveless whites that the pres- 
ence of black slaves ensured white equality. Indeed, 
rather than thinking that white liberty founded on 
black slavery was a “paradox,” white Southern politi- 
clans pointed to black slavery as indispensable to 
white liberty. 

Occasional opposition to slavery from within the 
South, such as Hinton Helper’s pamphlet The Im- 
pending Crisis of the South (1857), recognized that 
slavery was a drain on the Southern economy rather 
than a boost to it. However, slaveholders insisted that 
because their slaves freed them from being encum- 
bered by the mundane details of daily life, they were 
able to elevate their community. 

And indeed, Southern politics was dominated by 
slaveholders until the Civil War. James Henry Ham- 
mond, for example, ardently defended the necessity of 
the role of a “mudsill” class of black slaves for the 
achievement of political and cultural greatness. In 
1835, as a freshman congressman from South Car- 
olina, Hammond defended slavery as a “positive 
good” requiring defense to the point of civil war. Such 
politicians and writers eventually defended slavery in 
secession conventions, as not merely a component 
part of Southern culture, but rather, as the vice-presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of America, Alexander 
Stephens, described it, “the cornerstone of the Con- 
federacy” (Oakes, 1982). 

Historians’ analyses of the development of the 
proslavery ideology include speculation that it is ev;- 
dence of antebellum guilt over slavery, although it is 





This portrayal of an overseer supervising slaves exemplifies one appeal of the proslavery argument to whites—the idea that 
slavery buttressed the position and status of all whites. 


more likely that these writings were meant for South- 
erners’ own edification, not to persuade Northern 
abolitionists of the rightness of their views. Feminist 
analyses have variously speculated upon an identity or 
sympathy of attitude between white slaveholding 
women and black slave women, although it is more 
likely true that, as has been more recently found, 
white slaveholding women, by their attitudes and ac- 
tions, contributed to the hegemony of the slave 
regime. Scholars of American literature perceive the 
energy exerted by antebellum Southern writers and in- 
tellectuals as leading to the paucity of important liter- 
ary contributions by Southerners during a period of 


marked literary production in New England. 
—Dale Edwyna Smith 
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PROSSER, GABRIEL 
(c. 1775-1800) 


2 ery little is known of the early life of 
ge: Gabriel Prosser, but in 1800, he was a slave 
coachman who belonged to Thomas 
Prosser of Henrico County, Virginia. Gabriel was a lit- 
erate and highly skilled blacksmith who was deter- 
mined to gain freedom for himself and other enslaved 
Africans in his area. Thus, he planned an uprising of 
slaves, which was to occur on August 30, 1800. 
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Gabriel was a deeply religious man and was 6 feet 
2 inches tall. In various literary representations, 
Gabriel has been described as an almost messianic fig- 
ure who wore his hair long like his idol, Samson, 
though such representations are more mythical than 
real. His wife, Nanny, and his brothers, Martin and 
Solomon, supported him in his plans to organize a 
massive slave revolt. They all held meetings with other 
interested Africans at fish fries and barbecues. 

Richmond, Virginia, was believed to be an ideal lo- 
cation for instigating a large-scale slave revolt. The area 
around Richmond contained a population of 32,000 
slaves and only 8,000 white residents. Gabriel went to 
Richmond every Sunday to review the layout of the city. 
He would also check and bring more clubs, swords, 
guns, and ammunition to the stockpile of weapons that 
he was stashing for the planned insurrection. 

Gabriel planned to strike the city of Richmond dur- 
ing harvest season so there would be no starvation as 
a result of the uprising. His group of enslaved 
Africans, estimated to be in the thousands, had orders 
not to kill any Quakers, Methodists, French, elderly 
women, or children. Armed and ready, three columns 
were to attack Richmond. The right wing was to grab 
the arsenal and seize the guns. The left wing was to 
take the powderhouse. The central wing would enter 
town at both ends simultaneously and cut down every 
white male except Frenchmen, Methodists, and Quak- 
ers, who were believed to be sympathetic to the cause. 

After Richmond was secure, Gabriel and the group 
were to capture other cities. He hoped that Virginia’s 
300,000 slaves would join his movement in vast num- 
bers. If the entire plan worked, he would become the 
king of Virginia; if it did not, the group was to go into 
the woods and wage guerrilla warfare. 

A group of approximately 1,000 slaves met at Old 
Brook Swamp six miles outside of Richmond on Au- 
gust 30, 1800, as scheduled. As they began to march 
upon the city, a violent thunderstorm hit, and bridges 
and roads were washed out. 

Two house slaves who did not want to see their 
master killed informed the authorities of the situation. 
Governor James Monroe called in 600 troops and no- 
tified all militia commanders in the state. Eventually, 
35 members of the group were caught and executed. 
Gabriel was captured in late September aboard the 
schooner Mary, which had traveled to Norfolk from 
Richmond. He was returned to Richmond in chains to 
stand trial. During his interrogation, he refused to di- 
vulge any information regarding his plans or the iden- 
tities of his associates. Gabriel was executed by hang- 
ing on October 7, 1800. 

—Marquetta L. Goodwine 
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See Gardens, Slave 


PUNIC WARS 


_ uch of the subsequent history of Rome 
ee MA as a Slave-based society was influenced 
by the Punic Wars, which derived their 
name from the Roman word for Carthaginian, Punici. 
The first two Punic Wars between Rome and Carthage 
were of an unprecedented scale in ancient Mediter- 
ranean warfare in terms of the expenditure of man- 
power and material resources. In the Third Punic War 
(149-146 B.c.), the Romans besieged and eventually 
annihilated a much weaker state, but this final de- 
struction of Carthage is of small importance for the 
history of slavery. 

The First Punic War (264-241 B.c.), Rome’s first 
overseas venture, marked the beginning of Roman im- 
perial expansion, which ultimately engulfed the 
Mediterranean basin and much of its hinterland. This 
war, whose crucial and decisive tests were naval bat- 
tles, was for the possession of Sicily. In the aftermath 
of the final Roman victory near the Aegates Islands (or 
Egadi Islands, off the coast of Sicily), while Carthage 
was embroiled in war with its rebellious mercenaries, 
Rome seized the Carthaginian provinces of Sardinia 
and Corsica (238 B.c.). A vengeful Carthage, having 
lost Sicily in war and Sardinia and Corsica by Roman 
treachery, then built a powerful Punic empire in Spain 
in the 230s and 220s B.c. 

Hannibal Barca, one of the most brilliant generals 
in history, led a rejuvenated Carthage against Rome in 
the Second Punic War (218-202 B.C.). The Romans 
survived Hannibal’s first stunning victories in north- 
ern Italy and the devastating defeat at Cannae in Apu- 
lia in southeastern Italy (216 B.c.). Rome’s superior 
Manpower reserves, combined with the able general- 
ship of Scipio Africanus the Elder in the war’s last 
phase, finally prevailed over Carthage. Africanus de- 
feated Hannibal in a battle at Zama in northern 
Africa, which ended the war. 

Rome became undisputed master of the western 
Mediterranean, and the Romans rapidly moved into 
the vacuum that Carthage had left in Spain. Roman 
conquests accumulated inexorably, and the Hellenistic 





Slaves making bread in a Roman kitchen. Roman victories in 
the Punic Wars brought in an influx of slaves to the empire. 


monarchies in the east fell to Rome’s power in quick 
succession. Before,the middle of the second century 
B.C., there was no power left in the Mediterranean 
world that could seriously challenge Rome. 

The Punic Wars and Rome’s subsequent imperial 
successes unleashed new. social and economic forces 
that disrupted the ancient Mediterranean world. One 
consequence was the evolution of Roman Italy into a 
slaveowning society. The real victors of the Punic 
Wars and the beneficiaries of their aftermath were the 
members of the narrow Roman aristocracy, who grew 
enormously wealthy through war booty. The Punic 
Wars established new patterns for the Roman conduct 
of war, which in turn caused a demographic transfor- 
mation of Roman Italy. 

Rank-and-file soldiers returned to homesteads de- 
stroyed by Hannibal’s ravages in the Italian phase of 
the Second Punic War. Legionnaires on extended cam- 
paigns abroad during the second-century wars, partic- 
ularly those pressed into hard and unpopular service 
in the tedious, drawn-out Roman attempt to subdue 
Spain, had often lost the taste for returning to the 
peasant-farmer lifestyle. In any event, they often re- 
turned to properties that were so dilapidated as to be 
beyond their material capacities to restore. These men 
gravitated to Italian urban centers and particularly to 
Rome, where they swelled into an impoverished urban 
proletariat. 

The wealthy few of the Roman senatorial elite ac- 
quired vast tracts of the abandoned properties, as they 
possessed the material resources to restore war-devas- 
tated lands to productivity. They employed slaves, et- 
ther war captives or purchased from a burgeoning and 
lucrative slave market, on a massive scale to work 
their estates. 

By 150 B.c., in order to meet the great Roman 
landowners’ demand for labor, thriving and well-or- 
ganized slaving systems had arisen, the most well- 


known of which was based in southwestern Asia 
Minor. Ephesus became a noted slave emporium, and 
the Cycladic island of Delos emerged as a principle 
transshipment center—the geographer Strabo relates 

that 10,000 slaves were sold there in a single day. 
Slave labor became indispensable to Roman agri- 
cultural estates as a result of the level of concentrated 
wealth among the Roman elite, which in turn was a 
consequence of Rome’s imperial success initiated by 
the Punic Wars. Slaves figure prominently in Roman 
agricultural treatises, the earliest extant example of 
which is Cato the Elder’s De Agricultura (c. 160 B.c.). 
—Craige Champion 
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PYRAMID CONSTRUCTION 


at i he pyramids of Egypt are the most endur- 
Ea ing architectural legacy of the ancient 
Egyptian peoples, and through the years, 
people have debated both the means by which they 
were constructed and whether or not slaves were em- 
ployed in their construction. Egyptian society in the 
Old Kingdom (2700-2300 B.c.) was dominated by the 
pharaoh, a divine monarch who was considered to be 
the living embodiment of the god Horus, becoming 
Osiris at death. The pharaoh was also identified with 
the god of the sun. Directly attached to the pharaoh 
was a vast bureaucracy of noble officials responsible 
for the daily workings of the state. These noblemen 
spent their careers in service to the pharaoh, and the 
tomb inscriptions left by these individuals show ca- 
reers marked by a steady progression through numer- 
ous offices and an accumulation of titles. The pharaoh 
was also the center of the Egyptian economy, since 
everything belonged to him. 

The centralized political and economic structure of 
Egypt made it possible for the pharaohs to organize 
resources and labor on a scale unheard of in other an- 
cient states. The bulk of Egyptian society was made up 
of a landed peasantry which, although technically 
free, was bound to the soil and always attached to the 
land whenever it changed ownership. However, the 
peasants did own their own homes. The peasants 
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worked the lands—which belonged to the pharaoh, 
the temples, or the nobility—on a sharecropping sys- 
tem. The economic surplus they produced helped sup- 
port the pharaoh, the temples and their priests, and 
the state bureaucracy. 

In theory, all Egyptian citizens were required to 
provide the state with a certain number of days of 
labor, a type of work tax known as corvée. The brunt 
of this conscription fell on the peasants, since others 
could evade their duty by hiring substitutes or making 
some form of payment instead. Most of the labor was 
employed in constructing and maintaining the irriga- 
tion canals upon which Egyptian agriculture de- 
pended. However, peasant labor was also drafted for 
use in the construction of the pharaohs’ tombs and 
temples. 

The pyramid was used as the chief form of royal 
tomb during the Old and Middle Kingdoms (2700- 
2300 B.c. and 2134-1785 B.c., respectively). The most 
famous pyramids are the ones located at Giza, which 
were constructed during the reigns of Cheops (Khufu), 
Chephren (Khafre), and Mycerinus (Menkaure), who 
all ruled during the fourth dynasty (2680-2565 B.c.). 
We do not know why the pyramid was the predomi- 
nate form of royal tomb during this period, but it is 
possible that it was intended as a ramp for the dead 
king to reach heaven. There are about 80 known 
pyramids. 

The largest of the pyramids, that of Cheops, is 
made up of 2,300,000 stone blocks of an average 
weight of 2.5 tons each with some weighing as much 
as 15 tons. Stones weighing 2.5 tons could be moved 
by a gang of 8 men. The Greek historian Herodotus 
reported that it took 100,000 workers, who were em- 
ployed for periods of three months each, 20 years to 
build the pyramid of Cheops. 

The Egyptian system of corvée labor obviated the 
use of slaves in the construction of the pyramids. 
Farmers could be employed on pyramid construction 
during the time of year when the Nile was in flood and 
agricultural work was not possible, usually between 
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the end of July through October. Since the workers 
were only temporary conscripts, the size of the work- 
force would vary as individuals’ terms of service ex- 
pired or if they were needed elsewhere. In addition to 
peasant laborers, there was also a core group of pro- 
fessional craftsmen and architects who were responsi- 
ble for the detailed workmanship. As many as 4,000 
of these full-time artisans may have been used on the 
pyramid of Cheops. 

No evidence on the organization of the workers 
survives from the Old Kingdom, but there is informa- 
tion surviving from the Middle Kingdom site of 
Kahun, which was where workmen laboring on the 
pyramid of Senwosret (Sesostris) II (1897-1878 B.c.) 
were housed. Evidence from this site shows the pres- 
ence of a substantial community of foreigners among 
the construction crew. Some, such as immigrants from 
the Aegean, may have been traders or itinerant arti- 
sans who settled in Egypt while others, such as the 
Asiatics, may have been brought to Egypt as prisoners 
of war. 

Apart from. domestic servants, slavery did not exist 
on a large scale in Egypt. The greatest influx of slaves 
occurred during the New Kingdom (1560-1070 B.c.), 
when Egypt established an empire outside its tradi- 
tional frontiers. The chief purpose of the military cam- 
paigns was to acquire booty and slaves. By that time, 
the Egyptians had shifted from the construction of 
pyramids as royal tombs to the rock-cut sepulchres lo- 
cated in the Valley of the Kings outside of Thebes. 

—John F Shean 
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QUAKERS 


a he Society of Friends (Quakers) played a 
a fundamental role in the history of aboli- 
tion. From the society’s founding in En- 
gland in the 1640s, members promoted a spiritualistic 
and rigorous Christianity. They radically rejected 
worldly society and the established church by refusing 
to take oaths, wage war, or recognize the usual class 
and sexual distinctions. 

The Quaker drive for purity rapidly led them to 
question the institution of slavery. George Fox was the 
first to speak out in 1657 when he advised Friends 
who owned slaves to convert them and treat them as 
brothers. While visiting Barbados in 1671, he 
preached to slaves and later suggested that Quakers 
should limit the service of slaves to 30 years and give 
them compensation at the end of that period for their 
time of service. Fox’s companion, William Edmund- 
son, went even further in a 1676 tract when he stated 
that Christian freedom could not coexist with physical 
slavery. 

However, those ideas were sidelined as Quaker 
leaders in Pennsylvania, London, and Rhode Island 
became prominent in the transatlantic slave trade and 
slaveowning. The society’s efficient organization in 
representative monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings 
helped create a profitable transatlantic trade and com- 
munication network, and by the eighteenth century, 
Quakerism had entered into a phase in which its strict 
social rules were more sectarian and more focused on 
the church. 

Yet the Germantown Protest—the first complaint 
against slavery and the first call for abolition in what 
became the United States—was merely one example of 
how slavery remained a dilemma for some Quakers. 
From 1711 onward, there was continuing controversy 
in the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting over slavery, 
mainly from Quaker farmers, but a conservative ma- 
jority ensured that the meeting went no further than to 
advise members not to participate in the slave trade. 
Subsequent decades saw similar debates elsewhere in 
America, the publication of Quaker tracts on the 
issue, and radicals like John Farmer and Benjamin Lay 
being disowned for causing dissension. 

Thus, by the 1740s, Quaker testimony against slav- 
ery was well defined, but only through the work of 


John Woolman and Anthony Benezet did it became 
widely accepted within the Society of Friends. In 
1755, the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ordered that 
members who traded in slaves should be officially ad- 
monished, a step soon followed elsewhere. In 1776, 
the Philadelphia meeting ruled that Friends should 
free their slaves and provide them compensation, or 
risk dismissal, once again setting a trend to be fol- 
lowed even by Southern Quakers. Quaker influence 
encouraged the state of Pennsylvania to declare slav- 
ery to be illegal in 1780, and prompting by American 
Quakers encouraged the London Yearly Meeting to 
adopt an active abolitionist stance. 

Despite their small numbers, the Quakers provided 
an essential nucleus of leadership and financial back- 
ing for the fledgling abolitionists, and the long tradi- 
tion of Quaker female activism and separate women’s 
meetings gave women a noticeable role in the effort. 
Particularly after 1808, when the slave trade had been 
abolished by Great Britain and the United States, most 
American Quakers found a gradualist position more 
in keeping with their sectarian feelings and hatred of 
public controversy, and they were also distracted by a 
theological schism in the 1820s. Thus, abolitionist 
Friends tended to advocate peaceful lobbying, pub- 
lishing campaigns, boycotts of slave-produced prod- 
ucts, plans for educating freed slaves and colonizing 
them in Africa, and, more radically, the sanctuary of- 
fered by the Underground Railroad. 

In contrast, in Britain after 1807, abolition was far 
less contentious, and Quakers became more radical 
than their American brethren, with Quakers leaders 
playing a critical role in the total triumph of Britain’s 
abolition of slavery in 1833. It was their example and 
suggestions that inspired some American Friends to 
support the American Anti-Slavery Society, which ad- 
vocated the immediate and unconditional abolition of 
slavery. To most American Quakers, immediatism 
seemed divisive and unchristian, and some local meet- 
ings banned Friends from joining the society. 

The Society of Friends’ commitment to gradualism 
meant that the society remained united, North and 
South, and it seemed to help its lobbying against the 
Fugitive Slave Act, but the group forfeited its leader- 
ship role. Disputes aroused by immediatism meant 
some radical Friends, like Angelina and Sarah 
Grimké, left or were expelled, and in 1842, a local 
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schism occurred and Charles Osborn formed the Indi- 
ana Anti-Slavery Friends. 

As war approached, most Friends, no matter how 
committed they were to abolition, remained true to 
their pacifist principles and refused to support it. In- 
volvement in Reconstruction was more suited to 
Quaker ideals, and they were conspicuous in philan- 
thropic attempts to help ex-slaves and to transform 
the South. Friends have continued to be leaders in 
campaigns against slavery and forced labor in other 
areas of the world up to the present day. 

—Gwilym Games 
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QUEIROS LAW 
(1850) 


Pp he Queirés Law, dated September 4, 185 0, 
(7 abolished the external African slave trade 
to Brazil and reinforced a similar law of 
November 7, 1831, that had rarely been fully en- 
forced. It was named after Eusébio de Queirés 
Coutinho Matoso da Camara (1812-1868), the 
Brazilian minister of justice from 1848 to 1852 and 
Conservative Party leader in the September 1848 cab- 
inet, which was initially headed by Pedro de Araujo 
Lima, visconde de Olinda. Queiréds was born in Lu- 
anda in Angola and was chief of police in Rio de 
Janeiro for most of 1833-1844. He served in the 
Brazilian Chamber of Deputies, representing the 
province of Rio de Janeiro, from 1842 to 1844 and 
again from 1848 to 1852. In 1854, he was elected to 
the Brazilian Senate, and in 1855, he was made a 
member of the Council of State. 

The Queirés Law was based on an 1837 antislave 
trade bill of Felisberto Caldeira Brant Pontes, marqués 
de Barbacena, which had not been enacted into law. 
The earlier bill was modified and reintroduced into 
the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies in 1848; this time, 
the bill passed. Article 1 of the 10-article law stated in 
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part: “Brazilian vessels wherever found, and foreign 
vessels found in the ports, bays, anchorages, or terri- 
torial waters of Brazil, having slaves on board, whose 
importation is prohibited by the Law of November 7, 
1831, or which may have landed them, shall be seized 
by the authorities, or by Brazilian ships of war, and 
considered importers of slaves.” Article 6 stated: “All 
the slaves seized shall be re-exported at the cost of the 
State to the ports from whence they came.” 

Although several shiploads of slaves were landed 
after the passage of the Queirés Law, the legislation 
effectively ended Brazil’s external trade in African 
slaves. 

—Francis A..Dutra 
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QUILOMBOS 


S K nown also as Maroon societies, guilom- 
Cea bos (Portuguese term; cimarrones in Span- 
ish) were settlements founded by runaway 
slaves in the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries. En- 
slaved Africans often took advantage of weaknesses in 
the plantation system to escape to the surrounding 
hills and mountains and establish their own commu- 
nities. The initial escape could involve violence to the 
planter or overseer, or it could be more passive and 
simply involve fleeing the slave quarters during the 
night. The founding of early guilombos was inhibited 
by opposition from Native Americans, but Africans 
who escaped from Brazil’s sugar plantations managed 
to organize remote, semi-independent communities. 
Residents of quilombos raised many of their own 
crops, but they were also known to undermine the 
slave system by sabotaging nearby sugar plantations, 
stealing provisions, and abducting others to increase 
their population. Women were especially targeted for 
capture since there were comparatively fewer women 
than men in the guilombos and reproduction was es- 
sential to the survival of the runaways’ settlements. 
The most extensive and famous quilombo was the 
Negro Republic of Palmares. Evidence of the Africans’ 


awareness of the political instability and international 
rivalry that surrounded them, Palmares was founded 
in the early-seventeenth century when control of Brazil 
passed from the Dutch to the Portuguese. The Africans 
of Palmares used the frontier’s rough exterior to their 
advantage and managed to withstand numerous orga- 
nized attacks by the Dutch and the Portuguese until 
the settlement was finally captured in 1697. 

Other less successful guilombos existed throughout 
Brazil, including in the states of Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and Mato Grosso. OQuilombos were situated in 
very remote regions or in relatively close proximity to 
Brazilian cities and towns. Fugitives chose the loca- 
tions of their settlements strategically and took ad- 
vantage of elevated, rocky exteriors, which allowed 
them to survey a community’s circumference and re- 
duce the likelihood of a surprise assault. 

When not engaged in defensive or offensive actions, 
fugitives practiced and preserved indigenous African 
language, religion, government, and ways of child 
rearing. In those instances where Africans and 
Amerindians coexisted in Maroon communities, a 
new, syncretic culture often emerged that reflected 
both sources of influence. Because Africans resisted 
the conditions of enslavement and the inferior status 
that had been forced upon them, guilombos of differ- 
ent sizes and durations existed throughout the Ameri- 
cas. Most guilombos were temporary, but some have 
survived to the present. The Maroons in Jamaica, who 
forced the English government to sign an official mili- 
tary treaty with them, still exist today. 

—Maureen G. Elgersman 
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QUITMAN, JOHN A. 
(1798-1858) 


staunch defender of slavery and states’ 
aS a : ee. : : 
oO, rights, Mississippian John A. Quitman was 
a Southern nationalist in the pivotal seces- 


sion era. Quitman was born near Kingston in 
Rhinebeck, New York, to a Lutheran minister; he was 


one of eight children. He graduated from Hartwick 
Seminary in New York in 1816, studied law, and in 
1821, was admitted to the Ohio bar. He taught briefly 
in Pennsylvania but began a legal practice in Natchez, 
Mississippi, in 1821. 

Quitman was a large landowner with several plan- 
tations and hundreds of slaves. Although it is difficult 
to determine just how many slaves he held at any one 
time, records indicate that his largest plantation, at 
Palmyra, included 311 slaves in 1848. At Monmouth, 
his base of operations, he had primarily house ser- 
vants, but on smaller holdings, Quitman’s slaves num- 
bered 30, 45, and 85 at various times. 

From 1821 to 1858, Quitman was a significant fig- 
ure in Mississippi politics as a state representative, 
senator, governor and, from 1855 to 1858, as a U.S. 
congressman. During his years of leadership in state 
politics, he became associated with the nullification 
movement, was a protégé of John C. Calhoun, and be- 
came the most recognized figure in antebellum Missis- 
sIppl. 

When Calhoun and South Carolina advocated nul- 
lification of the 1828 and 1832 tariffs, Henry Clay 
pushed a compromise through Congress to lower tar- 
iff rates over a 10-year period, and South Carolina re- 
acted by repealing its tariff nullification. In Missis- 
sippi, Quitman nevertheless encouraged support for 
the principle of nullification and formation of a states’ 
rights party, which culminated in a May 1834 nullifi- 
cation convention in Jackson, Mississipp1. 

Quitman envisioned himself as a military man. He 
led an expedition in 1836 to support Texas indepen- 
dence, and although the unit saw no combat, the ef- 
fort enabled Quitman to pursue his military interests. 
During the Mexican War (1846-1848), Quitman was 
commissioned a brigadier-general under Gen. Zachary 
Taylor. Active at Monterey, Mexico (September 1846), 
Quitman’s troops were the first to enter Mexico City 
after its surrender in November 1846, and the com- 
manding general, Winfield Scott, appointed the Mis- 
sissippian military governor of the city. Quitman be- 
came a major-general in April 1847. 

Quitman was considered for nomination as the 
presidential candidate at the Democratic convention 
in 1848 in Baltimore but was elected governor of Mis- 
sissippi in 1849 instead. Inaugurated in January 1850, 
Quitman’s term in office was brief and, at best, 
stormy. The governor opposed the Compromise of 
1850 and called a state legislative session to protest 
Henry Clay’s latest compromise measures, thus reaf- 
firming his role as the leader of Mississippi’s proslav- 
ery forces. 

After becoming involved with the Cuban leader 
Narciso Lopez, Quitman was indicted by a New Or- 
leans grand jury for violating neutrality laws. He re- 
signed the governor’s office in February 1851 but was 
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later acquitted. Quitman served in Congress from 
1855 until he died on July 17, 1858. 

The question remains, Was Quitman a secessionist? 
Evidently he did support secession (as governor in 
1850) when he responded to what he deemed an at- 
tack on states’ rights, but he never became an extreme 
Southern nationalist. 

—Boyd Childress 
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me efining what is a slave must precede any 
AL) discussion of slavery as a social institution, 
and historical consensus regards a slave as 
a person whose labor is completely owned by another 
and who is deprived of his or her natural right to free- 
dom. Slaves do not produce for themselves—their 
labor is the entitlement and at the discretion of their 
owner. The West views a slave as an inheritable mar- 
ket item procured for private ends and subject to sale, 
purchase, or transfer with absolutely no control over 
his or her own destiny or that of any progeny. 

Slavery is one of humanity’s oldest social institu- 
tions, and various forms of servitude have existed 
throughout the world since ancient times. Defined by 
law and custom of the dominant society, slavery had 
various meanings within the social infrastructure that 
legitimized it, and it has been manifested in varying 
degrees throughout human history. In premodern 
times, slaves often had limited rights and some privi- 
leges, and they were incorporated into the family or 
the society that enslaved them. With the commence- 
ment of the transatlantic slave trade in the fifteenth 
century, however, there was a radical departure from 
earlier forms of human bondage. 

The European mode of slavery removed all rights 
and dignities of the slave and was economically para- 
sitic. Europeans sanctioned bondage based on skin 
pigmentation as criteria for perpetual servitude after 
the 1700s, and African captives were systemically de- 
humanized and were regarded as chattel. By the eigh- 
teenth century, “slave” had become synonymous with 
African. 

The institution of slavery operated as an appendage 
to society, resulting in a class that was distinct from 
everyday citizenry. The slave was stigmatized as 
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“other” and was marginalized by this position in all 
social interactions. A few slaves, however, did achieve 
acceptance once they were manumitted in the society 
that had enslaved them, and a few freed bond servants 
throughout the world attained prominence. Islam too, 
acknowledged this possibility. Bilal ibn Rabah, an 
Ethiopian slave and one of Islam’s earliest adherents, 
became friend, adviser, and companion of Muham- 
mad of Arabia, Islam’s prophet. The slave also became 
the first mu’adhdhin (muezzin, or “caller of prayers”), 
an indispensable practice for Muslims. 

The Qur’an; Islam’s sacred text, accepts slavery on 
its legal basis because the practice existed before 
Muhammad’s message. For centuries, the slave trade 
across northern Africa, Egypt, and Arabia was an as- 
pect of commercial exchange, and among Africans 
and Arabs, it affected social behavior as well. But after 
the seventh century, when Islam advanced in Africa, 
Muslim Arabs and Africans over time exported an es- 
timated 5-10 million Africans across the Sahara to the 
Muslim world and beyond. For the Qur’an to abolish 
the slave trade outright would have created strong re- 
sistance among the principals because of the trade’s 
widespread social foundation. The Qur’an does stress 
humane treatment of slaves and expressly prohibits 
the enslavement of Muslims, but that fact was no 
guarantee that the injunctions received widespread ac- 
ceptance, for there were African slaves in colonial 
America who were Muslim. 

Islam was not hostile to slavery or to slave traders. 
Muslims constituted most of the western Sudan’s slave 
traders, and Muslim societies were often the most SyS- 
tematic in the exploitation of slave labor. The slave 
trade was particularly important to Muslims after 
Islam’s emergence as a world power following its 
spread over North Africa, Spain, and parts of Chris- 
tian Europe, and Islam’s control of key overland trade 
routes in Africa and to the Far East, where the slave 
trade flourished, provided incentive for the continu- 
ance of the institution. 

The Qur’an, however, encourages freeing slaves or 
allowing them the possibility to manumit themselves. 
In effect, the Qur’an condones slavery but insists on 
kindness for the slave’s welfare. “And those of your 
slaves who wish to enter into freedom purchasing con- 
tracts, accept their proposals if [their intentions] are 
any good and give of the wealth that God has given 
you. God 1s forgiving and merciful” (Ali, 1946). 

Islamic slavery was more like earlier forms of slav- 
ery than the Eurocentric slave system. The Qur’an 
urges genial treatment of “those whom your right 
hand possess” and encourages slaveowners to take 
their slaves as spouses (or members of their extended 
family) and treat them with dignity as a measure to 
protect them (the owners) from shameful and undig- 
nified acts against their slaves’ humanity. The Qur’an 
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A late-fifteenth-century Persian miniature shows African workmen helping to build Kbawarnag Castle. 





also expressly makes provisions for the just treatment 
of female slaves whose honor should be uncontested. 
“And marry those who are single among your male 
slaves and... female slaves; . .. compel not slave-girls 
to prostitution when they desire cha[stity] . . . seeking 
frail goods of this world’s life” (Ali, 1946). 

A corpus of formal interpretations, or fatwas, 
based on the Qur’an arose within Islam that recon- 
ciled slavery as a “tolerable” condition but one that, 
over time, would disappear from human history. 
Hence, the Qur’an responded to slavery by acknowl- 
edging its historical context but “mitigated slavery by 
imposing specific guidelines toward maintenance and 
manumission” (Glasse, 1989). Qur’anic legal pro- 
scriptions regulate slave ownership as captives of war 
or as part of the preexisting trade before the revelation 
to Muhammad. | 

Early religious jurists interpreted sacred texts in a 
biased way in order to provide ideological parameters 
for the justification of slavery. This tendency was true 
for Christianity during the transatlantic slave trade, 
and Islam, like Christianity, was not antislave. Islam’s 
approach, however, was to advocate legal temperance 
and tolerance. Thus, principals in both the trans-Sa- 
haran and the transatlantic slave trade—especially the 
latter—were able profit through the exploitation of 
the human condition with religious sanctions to un- 
derscore the forced migration of Africans. 

The key to the growth of slavery was the rationale 
that the slavery system did not cost the state much, so 
it was justified as an inexpensive form of labor, Slav- 
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ery’s principal function, then, was to serve the needs of 
the state as large commodity markets expanded, for 
slavery made large-scale production possible in places 
where the number of people beyond the family system 
was low compared to the amount of land that could 
be cultivated. 

Nonetheless, the Qur’an recognizes slavery as being 
ephemeral in human society and envisions its eclipse 
as society practices the moral and spiritual tenets of 
the faith. Although much of the modern world has 
eradicated the institution of slavery, there is evidence 
that in remote societies of Africa, the Middle East, 
India, and South America, some form of human 
bondage still persists today, despite the laws of the in- 
ternational community and efforts to abrogate its 
presence. So tenacious was slavery in Muslim Arabia, 
that it did not end there until Saudi Arabia’s King 
Faisal enacted a decree with legal enforcement provi- 
sions in 1970. 
—Au’Ra Muhammad Abdullah ahi 
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RACISM 


_ he primary scapegoat of racism in the 
Cy | United States has been the peoples of the 


African diaspora. An orchestrated and 
methodical process of removal from spheres of eco- 
nomic access, political and social empowerment, and 
decision making has marginalized the African Ameri- 
can experience in that society. Minimizing the direct 
participation of African Americans in government, the 
corporate world, education, and all levels of society 
has persistently made them second-class citizens from 
emancipation until recent decades. 

Racist doctrine evolved in early colonial America to 
place humanity into compartmentalized groups based 
on distinctive physical,’ social, and mental traits, 
which presumably established a ranking founded 
upon the “unilinear evolutionist” thinking of the time. 
“Its practitioners [white supremacists] sought to de- 
lineate biocultural boundaries, coinciding with innate 
and heritable mental and moral differences,” as Justi- 
fication for a polarization of the races that led to the 
subsequent exploitation and oppression of the darker 
races of the world (Inikori and Engerman, 1992). 

The ideology of racism espouses a set of beliefs and 
practices that views the world as an exclusively cultural 
realm. Although an acceptable and universal definition 
of racism is difficult to ascertain among historians of 
race and slavery, one thing is common to writers on 
this subject: as a social practice in Europe and the 
Americas, racism eradicated the political, sociological, 
and natural rights of the peoples of the African dias- 
pora and, to a lesser degree, other peoples of color. 

Racism flourished during the capitalist-industrialist 
phase of economic development in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is an ideology that initially sought to justify 
slavery’s existence as a principal means of cheap labor 
for the development of the precapitalist economic sys- 
tem and furthered that exploitation on the premise 
that Africans were the legitimate source of slaves be- 
cause of heritable traits. The evolution of the doctrine 
was intricately intertwined with the development of 
slavery as that “peculiar institution” in the Americas 
that helped fuel the Industrial Revolution in both Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

The slave system was somewhat color-blind until 
religious, social, legal, and political legitimation within 


the infrastructure of the Americas became aligned with 
the racist doctrine fostered by environmentalist think- 
ing of the nineteenth century (although the scientific 
fact of its efficacy is questionable). Nevertheless, slaves 
were a principal source of labor serving societies in the 
Americas as a particular social and political feature 
that furthered the development of racism in American 
society for various “justifiable” reasons. 

Slaves also filled specific roles in economic devel- 
opment, market expansion, and the military as well as 
being public administrators and civil servants. They 
formed large-scale agrarian production units in the 
U.S. South and elsewhere in the Americas, and expan- 
sion (as in Manifest Destiny) was served by the spread 
of slave-based societies, which contained a substantia! 
population. 

The definition of slavery as practiced in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is most of all as a commodity, a piece 
of chattel, that has no exclusive rights or privileges 
over its labor, its fruits, or its own person. A slave, in 
effect, existed solely for the exclusive use of the owner. 
Nor did the slave have any natural, political, or legal 
rights to use in defense against an owner; further, the 
rights to property, marriage, and progeny belonged 
solely to owner—in effect, the slave had no humanity. 

Historians are often at loggerheads when dealing 
with racism and slavery and slavery’s aggregate com- 
ponents. To argue the question of which gave birth to 
the other may be ludicrous, however. According to 
historical accounts, racism might be more aptly de- 
fined as extreme ethnocentrism or xenophobia as it 
existed in some form or another in human history. 
However, the idea of a concerted effort to eradicate 
the African culture and religion and to exploit and 
subjugate the African is without historical precedent. 

Racism has its roots in the legacy of the transat- 
lantic slave trade, as it was that trade that created the 
ideology of white supremacy as a justification of or 
support for the “forced migration” of millions of 
Africans to the Americas and Europe. Supported by 
philanthropic venture-capitalists, governments, and 
the pseudoscientific race ideology of the Enlighten- 
ment; sanctioned by the church; and legitimized 
through the legal and social framework of the broader 
society, the transatlantic slave trade was by far the 
most insidious and dehumanizing form of slavery to 
have existed in history. 
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The impetus of that trade and the subsequent legit- 
imation of slavery based on color was motivated by 
the need for an extensive slave labor pool to create the 
industrial system for the United States and expand the 
agrarian-based antebellum Southern economy. Thus, 
the principal motivations for the institution of slavery 
and its justification based on race lay in the realm of 
economics and political power. Slavery was the vehicle 
for the development of white racism, which sought to 
validate its existence and the right to exploit and sub- 
jugate peoples of the African continent through the 
systemic institutionalization of slavery in American 
society in the nineteenth century and beyond. 

Racism emerged over time in the United States from 
the theory of the division of humanity into races that 
can supposedly be ranked according to criteria based 
on organic, genetically transmitted differences— 
whether real or imaginary. Focusing on these natural 
distinctions, racists made postulations that noted the 
presence or absence of certain socially relevant abili- 
ties or characteristics and alleged that these differences 


are a legitimate basis of invidious distinctions 
between groups socially defined as races. . . the 
existence of races in a given society presupposes 
the presence of racism, for without racism phys- 
ical characteristics are devoid of social signifi- 
cance. It is not the presence of objective physical 
differences between groups that creates fices 
but the social recognition of such differences as 
socially significant or relevant (Van den Berghe, 


1967). 


Thus, racism is not valid since, historically, we 
know that groups with different physical distinctions 
coexisted prior to racist ideology in many parts of the 
world without a concerted effort to dehumanize based 
on those distinctions—even when enslaved. 

The political reality of racist doctrine is only one 
aspect of that perception. Racist views are untenable 
and lack scientific verification. Racism is not an idea 
but an ideology and to have any social existence, it 
must have a set of conditions and conclusions that are 
assumed to have scientific justification. The concept of 
race as developed in the nineteenth century catapulted 
into an ideology and methodized criteria and parame- 
ters for its existence with supporting mechanisms that 
directed human behavior to ensure its continuity 
through internalized behavioral patterns that are in- 
stilled in and accepted by superior and inferior 
“races” in society. 

During the years in the history of the United States 
when slavery became synonymous with Africa, 
African Americans constituted the largest visible 
group of nonwhites in society. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury and after the Civil War and emancipation, the 
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scorn of racial exclusiveness was hurled at them and 
their legal status was yet to be defined. Since the nine- 
teenth century, they have assiduously been targeted by 
racial policies that seek to control and minimize their 
contribution to and role in saciety. Since the ending of 
Slavery, racial policies embedded in the fiber of Amer- 
ican life have affected both the oppressor and the op- 
pressed by giving the one a false sense of superiority 
and the other a false sense of inferiority. 

The connection between slavery and racism and 
why this enigma has remained despite legal abolish- 
ment of the institution of slavery throughout the mod- 
ern world over a century ago may lie in the sociologi- 
cal process. The mechanisms within the framework of 
society in the United States that have legitimized 
racism on a nonnative level, buttressed by legal sanc- 
tions over time, still remain so that, despite real at- 
tempts at legal redress, racism persists as a social 
plague that continually polarizes the society. 

Over time, Western democracies have deliberately 
followed a continuous pattern of discrimination and 
separateness to foster societies that are, in effect, two 
societies. Apparent more in the continental United 
States than in any other industrialized nation, it can 
thus be said that “perhaps the most worrying legacy of 
African slavery in the New World is the persistent op- 
pression of all people of African descent in the Amer- 
1cas [and Europe]” (Van den Berghe, 1967). Social at- 
titudes, mores, and behavior prompted by racist 
ideology are the legacy of slavery in the Americas, a 
heritage that gave rise to the ideological framework 
that “justified” both slavery and racism in the United 
States. 

The internalization of racist ideology—not only in 
the world of laws and social consensus that serve as 
signals for racist behavior and response but also in the 
incorporation of racist behavior within the psychic 
and thinking process of Americans—is the key to un- 
derstanding the persistence of that ideology and the 
avenue to reform. Thus, in order to remedy the effects 
of racism in the United States, society must reeducate 
African Americans and European-Americans about 
the pitfalls of racist thinking. 

—Au’Ra Mubammad Abdullah lahi 
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RAIMOND, JULIEN 
(1744-1801) 


= erhaps the wealthiest man of color in the 
‘Ca P eighteenth-century French Caribbean, Julien 
Raimond led a campaign against colonial 
racism that helped spark the Haitian Revolution 
(1792-1804). By the time of his death in 1801, this 
planter of one-quarter African descent had allied with 
Toussaint Louverture to make.Saint Domingue a self- 
governing French territory where black, brown, and 
white planters directed the work of black ex-slaves. 

Born in legitimate marriage in 1744 to a French im- 
migrant and a free woman of color, Raimond was one 
of ten children. Well-read and highly articulate, he be- 
came an entrepreneurial planter, not a lawyer as some 
historians have speculated. In the 1770s, he and his 
brothers built medium-sized plantations to produce 
indigo dye for a thriving contraband trade. Widowed 
after a brief marriage to his first cousin, Raimond 
married a second time to Julie Dasmard Challe, a 
wealthy widow and the recognized daughter of a 
white planter and a slave woman. Raimond and his 
wife owned at least 100 slaves. 

Although early colonial authorities regarded Rai- 
mond’s mother as white, new racial laws and attitudes 
removed even wealthy free people of partial African 
descent from white society after 1763. In 1784, Rai- 
mond and his wife left Saint Domingue for France, 
partly to press the French government at Versailles for 
racial reforms. In 1789, he moved to Paris. Rejected 
by white absentee planters, Raimond and Vincent 
Ogé, another prosperous free man of color from Saint 
Domingue, became the leading mulatto spokesmen in 
revolutionary Paris. 

Raimond helped make mulatto citizenship the 
French National Assembly’s dominant colonial issue 
through publishing, speech making, and alliances with 
French abolitionists. On May 15, 1791, the National 
Assembly granted citizenship to wealthy men of color 
born to free parents, but Saint Domingue’s whites re- 
fused to acknowledge the law. As the colony’s white 
and free colored populations, nearly equal in size, 
began fighting each other, on August 22, 1791, Saint 
Domingue’s slaves rose in revolt. 

Raimond became even more active in Parisian pol- 
itics. In letters and pamphlets he urged colonial allies 
to remain faithful to France, refuting accusations that 
the French had inspired the revolt in Saint Domingue. 
In April 1792, the National Assembly extended civil 
rights to all free men, regardless of color. 

Imprisoned during the Reign of Terror in France in 
1794, Raimond was exonerated of all charges against 
him, and he returned to Saint Domingue in 1796 as 
one of four revolutionary commissioners. France, 


after years of revolt, had officially abolished slavery, 
and much of the colony was under Toussaint Louver- 
ture’s de facto control. Raimond worked under Lou- 
verture to restore the colony’s plantations with a sys- 
tem of involuntary, but compensated, field labor by 
ex-slaves. In 1797, he supported Louverture’s at- 
tempts to remove Feélicité Sonthonax, the governing 
white commissioner. Nevertheless, Raimond’s associa- 
tion with the old mulatto planter class attracted much 
criticism, and in 1798, he returned to France. 

Two years later, Napoleon Bonaparte named Rai- 
mond to a new colonial commission, again dealing 
with agricultural policy. French planters attacked Rai- 
mond for placing vacant estates under the control of 
black and brown proprietors, but Louverture named 
him to a committee charged with drafting an au- 
tonomous colonial constitution for Saint Domingue. 
Raimond died on October 17, 1801, apparently of 
natural causes. 

—John D. Garrigus 
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RAMSAY, JAMES 
(1733-1789) 


ZA rrovas and highly influential antislavery 
= 


propagandist, the Reverend James Ramsay 

was a pioneer in the late-eighteenth-century 
British campaign to abolish the Atlantic slave trade. 
The former West Indian slaveholder published 10 an- 
tislavery tracts between 1784 and 1789, and by dis- 
closing the iniquities of colonial slavery, they captured 
public attention and provoked fierce ripostes from 
slavery’s defenders. In proposing a plan for the ame- 
lioration of slavery and the abolition of the slave 
trade, and in framing the scheme as beneficial to 
Britain and to Caribbean planters and slaves, Ramsay 
armed people who had moral objections to slavery 
with pragmatic arguments and a concrete agenda for 
reform. 

Away from public view, the Scottish-born surgeon 
and chaplain inspired and counseled the emerging 
abolitionist leadership, and his friendship with well- 
placed evangelicals facilitated the inclusion of aboli- 
tionism in a broader initiative to reform British morals 
and manners. Ramsay’s calls in 1784 and 1785 for a 
parliamentary inquiry into the slave trade helped de- 
fine the strategy adopted by Thomas Clarkson, 
William Wilberforce, and the Society for Effecting the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade (formed in 1787). 
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Ramsay owed much of his influence to an intimate 
acquaintance with Caribbean slavery. From 1762 to 
1781, he served on St. Christopher (St. Kitts), where 
he attempted unsuccessfully to obtain slaveholder sup- 
port for converting slaves to Christianity. Disgusted by 
the way slavery degraded both master and slave, Ram- 
say drafted a plan to ready slaves for the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Ramsay hoped his manuscript would interest the 
bishop of London or the archbishop of Canterbury, 
both of whom he petitioned in 1778 for a post in En- 
gland so he could prepare his work for publication. 
But he would not leave St. Christopher for England 
until 1781, the year his evangelical patrons, Sir 
Charles and Lady Margaret Middleton, secured for 
Ramsay a vicarage near their estate in Kent. With their 
guidance, Ramsay’s manuscript, the first and most im- 
portant of his antislavery tracts, was printed in 1784 
as An Essay on the Treatment and Conversion of 
African Slaves in the British Sugar Colonies. 

As with most of his writings (including those not on 
the subject of slavery), the work described religion and 
the rule of law, both of which Ramsay thought absent 
from West Indian society, as being necessary to the 
common good. Slaves, whose humanity and intellect 
Ramsay passionately defended, could serve neither 
their masters nor themselves effectively, in his view, 
without moral instruction and legal protection. Echo- 
ing an idea popularized by Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, Ramsay argued that gradual emancipation 
would benefit planters by transforming slaves into 
self-motivated free laborers and would benefit Britain 
by enlarging the pool of consumers for British goods. 

Attention to the likely consequences of reform 
characterized each of Ramsay’s antislavery pamphlets. 
Abolition of the slave trade would not only force at- 
tention to the welfare of slaves in the West Indies but 
also foster trade with Africa in “legitimate” staple 
crops. This latter point was explained by Ramsay in 
An Enquiry into the Effects of Putting a Stop to the 
African Slave Trade, and of Granting Liberty to the 
Slaves in the British Sugar Colonies, which was also 
published in 1784. 

Persistent attacks by slavery’s apologists led Ram- 
say to burden his later tracts with defensive passages of 
little moment. But no other British campaigner in the 
early years of the movement possessed the expertise to 
produce pungent, detailed responses to the proslavery 
arguments as Ramsay did in his widely distributed Ob- 
jections to the Abolition of the Slave Trade with An- 
swers (1788). When committees of the Privy Council 
(1788-1789) and the House of Commons (1789) con- 
ducted inquiries into the slave trade and colonial slav- 
ery, Ramsay stepped forward with oral and written 
testimony. More pamphleteer and lobbyist than orga- 
nizer or politician, Ramsay vested British antislavery 
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efforts with rigor, sophistication, and savvy—a contri- 
bution that survived his death in 1789. 
—Christopher L. Brown 
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RAPIER, JAMES THOMAS 
_ (1837-1883) 


z=-J ames Thomas Rapier was a teacher, newspa- 
perman, planter, and congressman from Al- 
abama and one of the most prominent African 
American politicians in the United States during 
the Reconstruction era. He was born in Florénce, Al- 
abama, in 1837 to John H. and Sally Rapier, both free 
blacks. His father was a barber, one of the few occupa- 
tions legally open to free blacks in antebellum Alabama, 
and a very successful businessman. He accumulated 
substantial property, and most of his children received 
an education—out of the state, for it was illegal for free 
blacks to be educated in Alabama. At the agent 7, 
James Rapier was sent to live with his slave grand- 
mother and uncle in Nashville, Tennessee, in order to 
attend school there. After receiving a basic education in 
Nashville, Rapier spent a year working on steamboats 
on the Cumberland, Mississippi, and Tennessee Rivers. 
At the age of 19, Rapier left the South and moved to 
Canada to continue his education at the Buxton School. 
That school was located in Buxton, Ontario, a 
prosperous black utopian community of over 2,000 
founded by ex-slaves in the late 1840s and home to 
Rapier’s aunt and uncle with whom he lived. At first 
Rapier seemed preoccupied with acquiring material 
wealth through various business schemes, but after a 
religious conversion during a Methodist revival, he 
applied himself to his studies and determined to return 
to the South to aid enslaved blacks. Rapier left Buxton 
in 1860 and enrolled in a normal college in Toronto 
where he received a teaching certificate in 1863. After 
a year of teaching school in Buxton, Rapier returned 
to Nashville in 1864 to begin working among the 
newly freed blacks. 


Rapier leased land for cotton planting and served 
as a correspondent for a Northern newspaper. With 
the end of the Civil War, Rapier became active in the 
fight for civil rights for the former slaves. The failure 
of the Tennessee state government to enact legislation 
guaranteeing black equality disgusted Rapier, and in 
1866 he returned to Florence, Alabama. Renting sev- 
eral hundred acres of rich land, Rapier quickly became 
one of the most prosperous cotton planters in north- 
ern Alabama, and after the passage of the Congres- 
sional Reconstruction Act (1867), he actively recruited 
and organized black political activists in Alabama. 

Rapier attended the first Republican state conven- 
tion in Alabama and quickly became one of the party’s 
most prominent leaders. In 1870, Rapier was the first 
black to run for statewide office (secretary of state) in 
Alabama, and although he was defeated in this first 
bid for political office, two years later he was elected 
as one of Alabama’s representatives to the Forty-third 
Congress. While in the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Rapier became kriown for his fights for civil rights and 
educational opportunities for blacks and for efforts to 
improve transportation and commerce in Alabama. 
Rapier was defeated in his bid for reelection in 1874 
and ran for Congress for’ the last time, unsuccessfully, 
in 1876. 

Rapier devoted the remainder of his life to black 
labor organizations, encouraging blacks to migrate 
west, Republican Party politics, and raising cotton. In 
1878, Rapier was appointed by Rutherford B. Hayes 
as collector of internal revenue for the Second District 
of Alabama, a position he held for the next four years. 
In 1883, James Rapier died in Montgomery, Alabama, 
of tuberculosis. Although he was only 45 years old at 
the time of his death, Rapier had lived a remarkably 
full life, not only as one of the South’s most prominent 
Republican politicians, but also as a prominent sym- 
bol of African American accomplishments in the mid- 


nineteenth century. 
—James L. Sledge III 
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RAYNAL, ABBE GUILLAUME- 
THOMAS-FRANCOIS 
(1713-1796) 


redited with writing the most widely read 
AC antislavery work of his time, Abbé Guil- 
laume-Thomas-Francois Raynal is said to 
have inspired the Haitian Revolution. Although he 


was an ally of France’s colonial planters, his aboli- 
tionist reputation stems from his partial authorship of 
the controversial Histoire philosophique et politique 
du commerce et des établissements des Européens 
dans les deux Indes, especially the third edition of 
1780, which was also published under his name. 

Born in southwestern France in 1713, Raynal 
trained as a Jesuit. In 1747, before taking his final 
vows, he embarked upon a literary career in Paris. He 
quickly produced political histories of England and 
the Netherlands for the French government, and in the 
1750s, became editor of the official literary journal 
Mercure de France. A familiar figure in Parisian sa- 
lons, Raynal brokered literary assignments for Denis 
Diderot, Friedrich Melchior von Grimm, and other 
philosophes while writing for the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Raynal’s Histoire des deux Indes developed from 
his connections with both the French foreign ministry 
and the Enlightenment. After France ceded Canada to 
Great Britain in 1763, Versailles began considering 
reforms to reduce imperial costs and encourage 
greater colonial loyalty. Simultaneously, colonial 
elites clamored for more autonomy. This debate in- 
spired Raynal to write a history of European colo- 
nization; by 1765, Diderot was pursuing his own re- 
search for this project. 

Only Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise 
and Francois-Marie Arouet Voltaire’s Candide had a 
greater influence than the Histoire des deux Indes on 
the political and intellectual world of late-eighteenth- 
century France. Like Diderot’s Encyclopédie, it was a 
multivolume project involving several authors. The 
Catholic Church condemned the first edition in 1770, 
which probably discouraged Raynal’s co-contributors 
from revealing their involvement. Nevertheless the 
third edition, dated 1780, owed even more to Diderot, 
who may have written one-quarter of the text, and 
also contained the work of other encyclopedists. 

The third edition was the largest, most controver- 
sial, and most popular version of the Histoire: 4,800 
octavo pages surveying the history of European impe- 
rialism. Noting the work’s ever more radical tone, the 
Parlement of Paris banned the 1780 edition and forced 
Raynal into exile. This censure triggered an enormous 
demand for the work, which soon appeared in as 
many as 50 different editions, many of them abridg- 
ments and translations. 

Because of its diverse authorship, the Histoire des 
deux Indes broadcast two highly inconsistent mes- 
sages. Inspired by colonial planters, Raynal criticized 
Versailles’ trade and foreign policies, but his main con- 
cern was promoting French colonization. Additionally, 
the work attacked imperialism and slavery. Writing 
under Raynal’s name, Diderot predicted that colonies 
would become independent and that slavery and in- 
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equality would give way to universal brotherhood. The 
prophetic style of these radical passages deepened their 
political impact, and they formed the core of most of 
the abridgments of the work. In prerevolutionary 
France, the abridgments functioned as instant popular 
oratory and were read aloud to illiterate audiences. 

Accustomed to royal censorship, French audiences 
Interpreted criticisms of colonial administrators or 
predictions of slave rebellion as hidden references to 
controversies in France itself. Yet the work also in- 
jected powerful rhetoric into debates over colonial 
policy. In the early 1790s, revolutionaries like Abbé 
Henri Grégoire, Jacques-Pierre Brissot de Warville, 
and Félicité Sonthonax, in arguing for the civil rights 
of wealthy free men of color, slipped into the visionary 
tone of the Histoire to predict a great Caribbean slave 
uprising. : 

That event did occur in Saint Domingue in August 
1791, and it led to the establishment of the indepen- 
dent black nation of Haiti in 1804. By then, Raynal 
had fallen into revolutionary disfavor, but “his” prose 
was linked to the image of slave rebellion. Haitian tra- 
dition credits Raynal with inspiring Toussaint Louver- 
ture, who as a slave is said to have read the Histoire’s 
prediction that a black Spartacus would arise in the 
colonies. Ironically, Raynal and Diderot had plagia- 
rized that passage from Louis-Sébastien Mercier’s 
utopian novel L’An 2440, published in 1770. As gOv- 
ernor of Saint Domingue in the late 1790s, Louverture 
had busts and portraits of Raynal displayed through- 
out Saint Domingue, and in Paris in 1797, Anne-Louis 
Girodet painted the Senegal-born Jean-Baptiste Belley, 
a slave elected to represent Saint Domingue in the 
French National Convention, leaning against a bust of 
Raynal. 

Raynal died in Chaillot, France, in 1796, after five 
years of internal exile. Hailed as a hero in 1789 and 
1790, he was vilified after a speech to the National 
Assembly in May 1791 in which he denounced popu- 
lar sovereignty and called for greater power for the 
monarchy. 

—John D. Garrigus 
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REALE, RICHARD 
(1834-1878) 


= poet and radical abolitionist, Richard Realf 
ZA became a member of John Brown’s band of 
insurgents that hoped to liberate slaves in 
the United States by invading the mountainous regions 
of Virginia and inciting a slave insurrection. Realf 
abandoned the mission prior to Brown’s attack on the 
federal arsenal at Harpers Ferry in 1859, and after the 
Civil War, he became a well-known poet who often 
described in verse the efforts to abolish slavery in the 
United States. 

Realf was born in Sussex County, England, into a 
poor peasant family. He left home at age 17 to pursue 
a literary career and became a protégé of Lady Noel 
Byron, widow of the famous poet, George Gordon 
(Lord) Byron. Realf arranged through Lady Byron to 
settle on one of her estates in. Leicestershire in order 
to learn estate management and cultivate his literary 
ambition. 

But shortly after beginning his new career, he be- 
came the center of a scandalous event that under- 
scored a central tension throughout his adult life: the 
romantic struggle between the “real” and the “ideal,” 
between the worldly passions of the flesh and those of 
the mind and spirit. He fell in love with the eldest 
daughter of the estate, despite what he realized were 
“great [social] gulfs between us that could never be 
bridged.” She became pregnant, and he, “desirous of 
finding some other place in which to dwell” and hav- 
ing “instincts” that “were democratic and republi- 
can,” fled to the United States (Johnson, 1879). 

Realf settled in New York City, worked briefly for 
the evangelical reformer Louis Pease at the House of 
Industry, and soon became a self-described “radical 
abolitionist,” meaning that he sought the immediate 
abolition of slavery and was willing to go to great 
lengths to effect it. He went to Kansas in 1856 to help 
defend the territory against slavery, and in the follow- 
ing year he joined John Brown’s company of revolu- 
tionaries. In 1858, the group met with some eXpatri- 
ate African Americans in Chatham, Canada, to recruit 
new members and to establish a “provisional consti- 
tution” to govern areas in the Southern part of the 
United States that Brown hoped to liberate from slav- 
ery. Realf was appointed secretary of state of Brown’s 
provisional government. 

Shortly after the Chatham meeting, however, Realf 
read Francis Wayland’s Limitations of Human Re- 
sponsibility, and that work caused him to abandon his 
radical abolitionism. The “book taught me,” he said 
(Johnson, 1879), that certain ideals should never be 
acted upon. Instead of working to abolish the sins of 
the world, he now decided to escape them. In 1859, 


therefore, he began training to become a Jesuit priest 
at the Jesuit College at Spring Hill, Alabama, and the 
following year he joined a utopian Shaker community 
at Union Village, Ohio. 

In 1862, Realf renewed his fight against slavery by 
joining the Eighty-Eighth Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 
He continued to write highly romantic verse, fash- 
ioned after that of Byron and Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
and some of his poems were published in Atlantic and 
Harpers’ monthlies. His efforts to abolish slavery— 
whether while serving with John Brown or during his 
service with the Union army—represented the only 
sustained periods in which he was able to act on his 
spiritual and reform ideals and reconcile his struggle 
between the passions of the flesh and those of the 
mind and spirit. 

In 1865, after his discharge from the Union army, 
Realf married Sophia Emery Graves. But he aban- 
doned her within months and began making plans to 
join John Humphrey Noyes’s Oneida, New York, 
utopian community, a community that pened 
group marriage and a sacred form of free love. “I 
wanted always to live in accord with the Invisible 
Truth,” Realf told Noyes, “and very many times it 
seems to me that the struggle in my nature between the 
beast and the seraph, the flesh and the spirit, was 
greater than I could bear.” He wanted to escape the 
“howl of the beast” in a world “so very atheistic” and 
to “become alive to all righteousness” at Noyes’s sa- 
cred community in Oneida (Johnson, 1879). 

But Realf never made it to Oneida. He got as far as 
Rochester, New York, before succumbing to what he 
described as a “prolonged debauch” that included a 
bigamous marriage to a prostitute named Catherine 
Cassidy. He tried to abandon her as well, but she fol- 
lowed him wherever he went. After she caught up with 
him in San Francisco in 1878, Realf took a fatal dose 
of morphine, “as the only final relief” from her “in- 


cessant persecutions” (Johnson, 1879). 
—John Stauffer 
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RECAPTIVES 


ne (also called “liberated Afri- 
Ga AR cans”) were former slaves who had been 

a. in the transatlantic slave 
trade before the slaving vessels they were being carried 
on were intercepted by the British African Squadron 
prior to reaching the slave markets in the Americas. 
Essentially, these slaves were recaptured after others 
had captured them once. The British Admiralty Court 
located in Freetown, Sierra Leone, used the term to 
refer to slave cargoes once it had condemned the slav- 
ing vessels and their crews. The term applied only 
after January 1, 1808, the date marking the legal ter- 
mination of slave trading between Africa and the 
Americas for both British and U.S. citizens. The term 
was also used generically to identify slaves recaptured 
by U.S. and French squadron vessels. 

Upon capturing vessels engaged in illegal slaving, 
the British, French, and U.S. governments, or their 
coastal agents, faced a dilemma. Generally, all slaves 
found onboard slavers were merchandise, and as such, 
had acquired the stigma of property and the status of 
slaves. Returning them to their places of origin would 
mean that they would likely retain that new status and 
become merchandise in future shipments from the 
African continent. 

Another problem facing the captors was identifying 
the slaves’ places of origin. Shippers generally sought 
entrep6ts or bulking centers along the coast where 
they could purchase full cargoes of slaves and where 
they could realize a rapid turnaround of trade goods. 
In these cases, slaves often spoke the same language, a 
circumstance that made it easy to return them to em- 
barkation points. But many shippers practiced coast- 
ing, methodically filling slave complements from 
many purchases along the coast. The latter method 
made it nearly impossible to return slaves to their 
places of origin. Rather than become embroiled in 
these complex and ethical questions, captors began 
landing liberated Africans at Freetown (British), Mon- 
rovia (United States), and Libreville (French). 

Recaptives, especially those landed at Freetown, 
tended to become ideal subjects for acculturation and 
transformation attempts. Circumstances of initial cap- 
ture, coastal sale, transportation, recapture, and land- 
ing at Freetown had traumatized these recaptives, 
which made them pliable for assimilation. Separation 
from family and known cultural patterns, religions, 
expectations, and language divisions created addi- 
tional insecurities. 

British officials at Freetown evolved a policy of reg- 
ulating recaptives by assigning them to sponsors, either 
through apprenticeships, pawnships, or indenture- 
ships, or by bunching those with linguistic affinities in 
separate villages or suburbs close to Freetown. Often, 
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recaptives remained in a condition of servitude similar 
to that practiced in early-nineteenth-century Britain. 
Officials also encouraged various groups (African 
Institution, Church Missionary Society, Wesleyan 
Methodists) to establish schools or institutes for the 
purpose of transforming recaptives into productive 
subjects. Over time, the recaptives’ mixture of lan- 
guages, Customs, and traditions and the assimilation 
and transformation efforts of officials and their agents 
helped create Freetown’s Krio (Creole) culture. 
—Bruce L. Mouser 
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REPARTIMIENTO 


Ze he word repartimiento generally refers to 
ee : 
oe one of the early systems of labor in the 


Spanish Empire. There has been some con- 
fusion as to the definitive meaning of the term, since it 
denoted different systems of labor in different parts of 
the empire at different times. In the Americas, the term 
referred to the allotment of the Indians as a source of 
forced labor. Generally, in the New World the terms 
repartimiento, mita, cuatequil, and encomienda be- 
came interchangeable. 

The word repartimiento literally means “partition- 
ing,” and the Spaniards had undertaken the policy of 
partitioning land during the reconquest of the Iberian 
Peninsula (722-1492), when the newly conquered 
lands were divided among the Spanish nobility in re- 
ward for their services against the Moors. In the con- 
text of world slavery, repartimiento actually began 
with Christopher Columbus when he divided New 
World land and its native inhabitants among his Span- 
ish comrades. 

Although the Indians were not considered slaves by 
Columbus, his successor, Governor Francisco de 
Bobadilla, reportedly distributed Amerindians among 
the Spaniards who treated them as a labor force with 
very few restrictions. Subsequently, the concept of 
forced labor became official Spanish policy under 
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Governor Nicolas de Ovando, as stipulated in his in- 
structions from Queen Isabella I (dated December 20, 
1503) concerning the native New World inhabitants. 

It was at this point that the concepts of repar- 
timiento and encomienda become intermixed. Accord- 
Ing to a Strict interpretation, repartimiento applies to 
the division of the native American Indians into units, 
which were then allotted to the various Spanish nobles 
for use as labor, and encomienda refers to the grant by 
the crown of territory and the services owed by the 
people of the area involved to a specific individual. In 
this regard, repartimiento can be used to denote the 
method of establishing the Indian labor force (hesrap- 
portionment of Indian services) while encomienda can 
be used to refer to the governance of that labor force 
and its actual operation. 

The official Spanish policy of repartimiento 
changed after the 1542 New Laws, which specifically 
outlawed Indian slavery, forced labor, and the estab- 
lishment of new encomiendas: Although forced servi- 
tude legally ended, as a general rule Amerindian servj- 
tude did not. From 1542 onward, the meaning of 
repartimiento changed to mean the use of natives as a 
paid labor force, especially in mines, factories, and 
public works projects, with each Indian expected to 
contribute a certain number of days per year on pub- 
lic works. on 

The general format of the post-1542 repartimiento 
system was that a colonist who desired Indian labor 
for a particular project (such as agricultural harvest- 
ing) would submit his request to either the viceroy or 
the superior court on the basis that the use of the In- 
dians would benefit the country. In most instances, an 
Indian village was required to provide 2-4 percent of 
its workforce for a large part of the year, and up to 25 
percent during times of peak activity. Shifts were usu- 
ally organized weekly so that the individual workers 
spent three or four weeks a year in the system with 
breaks of several months between shifts. Over time, 
the system gave way to new versions of servitude, in- 
cluding the mita, yanaconaje, and debt-peonage. 

Although not significant in the context of labor or 
slavery, the word repartimiento has also been used to 
refer to the system of mandatary purchase of goods by 
the Indians from local Spanish officials, although this 
practice was eventually outlawed in the late-eigh- 
teenth century. 


—H. Micheal Tarver 
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THE REQUIREMENT 


«i he opening paragraphs of “The Require- 
‘Gin ment,” a legal document drafted in 1513 
by a royal council of Spanish theologians 
led by Dr. Juan Lépez de Palacios Rubios, one of the 
foremost jurors of his time, explain the Christian hier- 
archy of God, the pope, the Catholic monarchs and 
the fact that the pope “donated” half of the non- 
Christian world to Spain in 1493. The document was 
to be read aloud by a representative of each group of 
conquistadors when they confronted a new native 
people. If the natives accepted the Spanish monarch’s 
right to dominate their lands, the representative was 
to announce: 


We in their name shall receive you in all love and 
charity, and shall leave you, your wives, and 
your children, and your lands, free without 
servitude, that .you may do with them and with 
yourselves freely that which you like and think 
best, and they shall not compel you to turn 
Christian, unless you yourselves, when informed 
of the truth, should wish to be converted to our 
Holy Catholic Faith, as almost all the inhabi- 
tants of the rest of the islands have done. . . . [If 
you do not do this, and maliciously make delay 
in it, I certify to you that, with the help of God, 
we... shall make war against you in all ways 
and manners that we can, and shall subject you 
to the yoke and obedience of the Church and of 
their Highnesses; we shall take you and your 
children, and shall make slaves of them... and 
we shall take away your goods, and shall do you 
all the mischief and damage that we can, as to 
vassals who do not obey .. . and we protest that 
the deaths and losses which shall accrue from 
this are your fault, and not that of their High- 
nesses, or ours, nor of these cavaliers who come 


with us. (Parry and Keith, 1984) 


The Requirement was read for the first time in the 
New World on June 14, 1514, by the notary Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo (later the official chronicler of 
the Indies), who was marching with 300 troops led by 
Pedri Arias Davila near Santa Marta in today’s Colom- 
bia. Knowing that no Indians they might meet would 
understand the Castilian language or the complex con- 
cepts outlined in the document, Oviedo poked fun at 
the Requirement throughout his Historia, but he duti- 
fully notarized each reading, even when the ritual was 
carried out in abandoned villages or done in a whisper 
from behind a tree. Oviedo explained that it worked 
best when read while plying the Indians with “food, 
drink, bonnets, cloth, shirts, hoods, and ‘other little 
trifles from Castile’” (Hanke, 1949). 


Subsequent scholars have also poked fun at the 
Spanish Requirement, but Patricia Seed, in a detailed 
comparison of the document with Islamic practices, 
makes a strong case for its sincerity and legitimacy as 
a summons to submission that “was not intended to 
be internally persuasive (as in a consensual relation- 
ship) but only to obtain external compliance” (Seed, 
1995). When that external compliance was not forth- 
coming, the ritualized reading aloud, witnessing, and 
notarization of the Requirement justified, to the legal- 
istic Spanish mind, war against the Indians and their 
subsequent enslavement. 

—Lynne Guitar 
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RIGAUD, ANDRE 
(1761-1811) 


= he most prominent mulatto in the Haitian 
oa Revolution, André Rigaud symbolized the 
ambivalence with which France’s colonial 
class of free people of color regarded the abolition of 
slavery and independence from Europe. Rigaud was a 
native of Saint Domingue’s isolated South Province. 
His white father was a minor court official and petty 
landowner, and his mother was probably a slave. 
Rigaud apparently trained in Bordeaux, France, as a 
goldsmith and, according to tradition, served at the 
Battle of Savannah, Georgia (1779), with other French 
men of color. Like many free mulattoes in the colonial 
militia, Rigaud did not have official freedom papers. 
After 1789, Rigaud emerged as a leader when 
wealthier free men of color demanded civil rights from 
revolutionary France. In July 1790, he was the secre- 
tary of one such mulatto group in his province and, 
later that year, helped lead some 500 men of color in 
an armed protest. French authorities imprisoned 
Rigaud and others in the colonial capital, Port-au- 
Prince, but in July 1791, rioters opened the jail. 
Rather than returning home, Rigaud joined other mu- 
lattoes in resisting white harassment and demanding 
the application of racial reforms approved in Paris. As 
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violence between white and brown erupted outside 
Port-au-Prince, slaves in Saint Domingue’s North 
Province rose in revolt. 

France sent commissioners who relied on free men 
of color to fight slave rebels and white counterrevolu- 
tionaries. In July 1792, Rigaud helped negotiate peace 
between whites, mulattoes, and slaves in the southern 
part of the peninsula. By September 1793, he was the 
region’s ranking revolutionary officer, fighting a 
British invasion from neighboring Jamaica. Within 
three years, the South Province was virtually an inde- 
pendent republic under Rigaud’s control. Placing 
other men of color in key positions of authority and 
establishing a militarized form of field labor on loca] 
plantations, Rigaud was strong enough to expel 
French military officers from the peninsula in 1796. 
French officials were powerless to challenge this au- 
tonomy, since the rest of the colony was controlled ei- 
ther by British troops or by Toussaint Louverture’s 
black soldiers. 

Consolidating his power in mid-1799, Louverture 
accused Rigaud of racism, arrested mulatto landown- 
ers, and prepared to invade the South Province. The 
attack began in late August 1799. Nearly a year later, 
faced with an army almost three times the size of his 
own, Rigaud fled the colony. Louverture took Les 
Cayes, Rigaud’s former capital, in August 1800. 

Rigaud returned to Saint Domingue in 1801 with 
the military expedition of Napoleon’s brother-in-law 
Gen. Charles Victor Emmanuel Leclerc but was soon 
deported by Leclerc. Rigaud was still in Europe when 
Haitian independence was declared in 1804, and he 
did not return to the southern peninsula until 1810. 
He established a republic there, distinct from the one 
run by Alexandre Pétion in Port-au-Prince and from 
Henri Christophe’s empire in the north. Rigaud died 
in 1811, and his successor turned the seceded territory 
back to Pétion. 

—John D. Garrigus 


See also 
Dessalines, Jean-Jacques; Haitian Revolution; Louver- 
ture, Toussaint 


RILLIEUX, NORBERT 
(1806-1894) 


se y inventing what many people consider to be 

-B the most significant technological advance- 
ment in the history of sugar refining, Nor- 

bert Rillieux, a free octoroon (a person who is one- 
eighth black), dramatically changed the nature of 
labor on nineteenth-century sugar plantations. Having 
been born the son of a Louisiana Sugar planter, Ril- 
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lieux was familiar with the refining process. Later as a 
student at VEcole Centrale in Paris, he devoted him- 
self to the study of engineering and developed exper- 
tise in the emerging steam technology. Returning to 
Louisiana in 1840, he applied his knowledge of steam 
technology to sugar refining—gaining patents in 1843 
and 1846 for variations of his multiple-effect vacuum 
pan evaporator. 

Before Rillieux’s technological breakthrough, plan- 
tations employed a wasteful and dangerous sugar-re- 
fining system known as “the Jamaica train.” In this 
process, a series of large, open kettles were heated, 
and a line of slaves stood beside the hot steaming ket- 
tles pouring boiling sugarcane juice from one kettle to 
another. As the juice was passed along, it gradually be- 
came thicker and eventually crystallized. It was ex- 
tremely uncomfortable work, and many slaves re- 
ceived disfiguring scars from the boiling juice. The 
process was slow, labor intensive, and wasteful of fuel 
and produced a poor-quality sugar. 

Rillieux’s invention applied the latent heat in the 
steam to economize on fuel. Using a partial vacuum, 
he was able to heat a number of kettles with the steam 
produced by the first. In addition to the obvious fuel 
savings, the system produced higher-quality sugar, and 
since the system was completely enclosed, it could be 
performed by one workman Operating a few valves. 
The enormous savings made sugar production very 
profitable. Producers were able to lower prices and 
thus make fine-quality sugar affordable to a much 
larger market, which in turn drastically increased de- 
mand. 

In order to feed this growing market, sugar planta- 
tions expanded, and thus the demand for slaves to 
grow and harvest the sugarcane increased. Although 
Rillieux’s invention ended the unpleasant and wasteful 
system of the Jamaica train, it caused the sugar indus- 
try to expand and resulted in greater economic incen- 
tives to defend the plantation economy. As the slavery 
system became progressively more difficult to main- 
tain, greater restrictions were placed on all people of 
color, which made life in Louisiana increasingly diffi- 
cult for Rillieux. 

Having profited significantly from his patents in the 
United States, Rillieux returned to France in 1854 and 
developed an interest in Egyptology. His interests in 
evaporation and sugar machinery were rekindled later 
in life, however, and in 1881 he patented a system for 
heating juice with vapors in multiple effect, a system 
that is still used in sugar refineries today. 


—Mark Cave 
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RIO BRANCO LAW 


See Law of Free Birth 


ROM (GYPSY) SLAVERY 


<a he Romany people, or Gypsies (Rom; 
Ge plural, Roma), arrived in Europe about 
A.D. 1300, having migrated from India 
three centuries earlier when they were forced west- 
ward by Islam’s expansion. The enslavement of the 
Roma in the Balkans is the most extensively docu- 
mented, but Gypsies have been enslaved at different 
times in other settings. In Renaissance England, Ed- 
ward VI passed a law stating that Gypsies be “branded 
with a V on their breast, and then enslaved for two 
years,” and if they escaped and were recaptured, they 
were then branded with an S and enslaved for life 
(Hancock, 1987). According to a 1538 Spanish decree, 
Gypsies were enslaved to individuals in perpetuity as a 
punishment for escaping from slavery or servitude. 

Spain began shipping Gypsies to the Americas in 
the fifteenth century, and Columbus transported three 
to the Caribbean on his third voyage in 1498. Spain’s 
later American solution involved shipping Gypsy 
slaves to that country’s eighteenth-century Louisiana 
colony. An Afro-Gypsy community survives in St. 
Martin Parish, Louisiana, and reportedly another ex- 
ists in central Cuba, both descended from intermar- 
riage between the two enslaved peoples. 

Portugal shipped Gypsies as an unwilling labor 
force to its sixteenth-century colonies in Maranhao 
(part of present-day Brazil), Angola, and even India, 
the Roma’s native country. They were made slaves of 
the crown in eighteenth-century Russia during Cather- 
ine the Great’s reign, and in Scotland, they were em- 
ployed “in a state of slavery” in the coal mines. Both 
England and Scotland shipped Roma to Virginia and 
the Caribbean as slaves during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; John Moreton, in his West India 
Customs and Manners (1793), described seeing 
“many Gypsies [in Jamaica] subject from the age of 
eleven to thirty to the prostitution and lust of over- 
seers, book-keepers, negroes, &c. [and] taken into 
keeping by gentlemen who paid exorbitant hire for 
their use.” 


The arrival of the Romany people in Western Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages resulted from the Ot- 
toman takeover of the Byzantine Empire and subse- 
quent expansion into the Balkans. Carried into 
southeastern Europe with the Turkish expansion, the 
Gypsies found an agricultural economy that sorely 
needed technical skills. In Walachia (now part of Ro- 
mania) especially, they found employment with feudal 
landowners as metalworkers and carpenters. With the 
new regime came a gradual shift to a market-based 
economy and a correspondingly greater demand for, 
and reliance upon, artisan labor. As the burden this 
placed upon the Roma increased, they began moving 
away from Walachia and Moldavia (also part of mod- 
ern Romania) into the rest of Europe; the response 
was to introduce legislation making Roma the prop- 
erty of their employers, and thereby for it to be illegal 
for them to leave. Thereafter, their slavery became 
steadily more deeply entrenched in the social system 
until its abolition over five centuries later. 

By the early-fourteenth century, Gypsies were being 
bought and sold and presented as gifts from one estate 
or monastery to another; in 1654 the civil code of 
Vasile (Basil the Wolf) of Moldavia included specific 
laws defining their status as slaves. These were divided 
into “field” and “house” slaves belonging to the 
court, the church, and landowners. Slaves were also 
divided by the tasks they performed (e.g., blacksmiths, 
spoon makers, gold washers, and grooms). Each cate- 
gory had its own name, but the general word for 
“slave” was Tsigan. (In 1995, Tsigan was adopted by 
the Romanian government as the official word for 
Roma since, it was argued, “Roma” sounded too 
much like “Romanian” and the outside world might 
confuse the country’s European population with the 
nonwhite Gypsies.) 

Slaves could not marry without permission, and it 
was illegal for the church to perform Gypsy marriages. 
Children resulting from the rape of Gypsy women by 
their owners were automatically slaves. Punishments 
included flaying the soles of the feet with whips; cut- 
ting off lips, noses, or ears; being forced to wear a 
spiked collar; and, not uncommonly, being flogged to 
death. A Gypsy child sold for the equivalent of about 
50 cents in the 1500s, and by the early-nineteenth cen- 
tury, slaves were being sold by weight—one gold piece 
per pound. 

Abolition of Rom slavery came in the mid-nine- 
teenth century as a response to the abolition of slavery 
in the Americas and because mechanization was mak- 
ing slavery impractical. Abolition was instituted 
briefly by an interim government in 1837, but slavery 
was reinstituted almost immediately. It began to be 
abolished in Moldavia in December 1855 and in 
Walachia in February 1856, the last law being finally 
rescinded in 1864. 
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Following abolition, former owners were paid for 
their lossbut no effort was made to reorient or edu- 
cate the freed slaves or to bring them into society. The 
centuries of dehumanization have indelibly colored 
Romanian attitudes toward the Roma, who today 
number some 3 million in that country and are subject 
to virulent and growing racist ageression. 

—lan Hancock 


For Further Reading 
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ROMAN EMPIRE 


an he Roman Empire (44 B.C.-A.D. 476) in- 
ea cluded the territory within the bounds of 
modern Armenia, Iraq, the Red Slee y 
Egypt, and the Sahara in the east and south to the 
Atlas Mountains, the Atlantic Ocean, the Danube, the 
Rhine, and England in the north and west. For most 
of the period, Italy was the empire’s political and eco- 
nomic heartland. After a.p. 395, the empire’s eastern 
half—with its capital at Constantinople (modern Is- 
tanbul)—became a separate polity. Conventional pop- 
ulation estimates of the Roman Empire in the first cen- 
tury A.D. stand at approximately 60 million people. 

Slavery existed in all provinces of the empire; al- 
though slave labor coexisted with free labor, slaves 
worked in nearly every area of production, commerce, 
administration, and the arts. The period’s Greek and 
Latin literature is replete with the mention of slaves, 
ranging from offhand remarks to detailed instructions 
for slave breeding, training, and employment to philo- 
sophical reflections on slavery. Slaves are fully repre- 
sented in inscriptions, and an enormous and influen- 
tial body of slave law matured during the empire 
period. These sources not only testify to slavery’s im- 
portance in Roman imperial life but also provide ma- 
terial for a social and economic history of slavery that 
is unparalleled for any other ancient society. 

Slaves came from inside and outside the Roman 
Empire’s borders. Some evidence suggests a rise in the 
breeding of slaves, but the empire benefited from a 
ready supply of prisoners of war. Kidnapping re- 
mained another source of slaves as did the sale of chil- 
dren and self-sale. Thus, slaves were drawn from all 
regions and peoples of the empire; servile status was 
often regarded as an intellectual and a moral handicap 
but not as a function of ethnicity or race. 

Slaves were still their masters’ chattel. Severed from 
their own communities, slaves were almost completely 
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deprived of legal and public rights, and they were sub- 
ject to beatings, torture, and sexual abuse. Masses of 
rural slaves often spent the night in slave pens (ergas- 
tula). 

Perhaps as positive inducement to cooperation, 
slaves could be freed relatively easily in the empire. 
Masters emancipated some in wills; others, in front of 
magistrates. Slaves could also buy their freedom with 
their peculium, which was legally a portion of the 
master’s wealth set aside for the slave’s use and, in 
essence, the slave’s own property. Unlike slaveholding 
societies in ancient Greece, Roman ex-slaves readily 
became citizens and thereby enjoyed legal equality 
with their former masters. | 

Ex-slaves, nevertheless, occupied a social status be- 
tween slaves and the freeborn and could still be tied to 
their masters through social or economic obligations. 
Many occupations that were regarded as improper for 
slaves were often given to freedmen, for example, that 
of a Roman firefighter. Some ex-slaves rose to power- 
ful positions in the emperor’s court, others obtained 
great wealth, and many left behind inscriptions and 
monuments in both the city and the countryside. 

As in the Roman Republic, large and middling 
landowners employed slaves on their farms and es- 
tates. Slaves plowed the land, tended vines and olive 
groves, and engaged in rural industries like Wine and 
olive-oil production. Slaves were frequently shepherds 
and herdsmen. Roman law regarded agricultural slaves 
as a farm’s imstrumenta vocalia (“speaking equip- 
ment”), and as such, they could be leased to tenants 
with other farm equipment, although tenants might 
supply their own slaves. 

A vilicus or bailiff, himself a slave, oversaw a large, 
slave-run estate. Ideally the vilicus not only worked 
alongside his staff but also bought farm necessities, 
sold farm produce, kept accounts, and performed reli- 
gious duties. Imperial agricultural writers emphasize 
the proper instruction of the vilicus and his wife, the 
vilica, who also played a supervisory role on the farm. 
The vilicus and vilica occupied a privileged position 
among agricultural slaves: they married and often had 
a peculium and the use of their master’s resources. In- 
deed, the vilicus of a large private or imperial estate 
may often have had more access to money and power 
than a free but poor farmer. 

Citizens who held only a small number of slaves 
probably never disappeared from the Roman country- 
side, although evidence for Italy itself is scarce. One 
first-century poem attributed to Vergil, the Moretum, 
which may refer to contemporary Italy, describes a 
poor farmer with a patch of land and a garden. He 
owns a single slave, although the poem does not spec- 
ify her duties. 

Also in the countryside, there were slaves who 
mined precious metals or worked in quarries. Mining 
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This engraving, after a Pompeian wall painting, shows a slave being flogged in the Forum at Pompeu. 


labor forces—usually owned by the state—seem to 
have differed according to local conditions. Imperial 
authorities contracted some mines out to free workers 
while in others they worked prisoners to death. In still 
others, slaves seem to have lived a tolerable existence. 

Slaves naturally worked as menial servants in urban 
domiciles of the rich. The household of Rome’s city 
prefect in A.D. 61 consisted of 400 slaves. The carica- 
tured ex-slave Trimalchio in Petronius’s Satyricon has 
scores of slaves around him to pick up fallen objects, 
carry him, offer their hair as towels, massage him, and 
make music. It was common in larger households for 
the master to entrust slaves with care of the family sil- 
ver or the mistress’s jewelry. Slaves also commonly 
served as doctors and teachers attached to the great 
households. 

Whether dependents of powerful families or not, 
slaves thrived in the urban markets and craft shops of 
Rome and the Italian towns. Slave potters signed their 
work; some servile sellers of wine, salted fish, and san- 
dals might have worked independently but turned 
over a portion of their profits to their masters. Some 
captains of seagoing vessels were slaves, and slave 
bankers financed some trade. One of the triumphs of 


Roman law was the detailed attention given to con- 
tracts made with, and to the liability of, slaves in com- 
merce. 

One far-reaching development in slavery under the 
empire was the importance of slaves owned by the em- 
peror. Hundreds of imperial slaves maintained Rome’s 
extensive water-supply system, the state mint had nu- 
merous specialized slaves, and the prefect of the grain 
supply had under his authority slave officials in the 
markets and vilici who oversaw state warehouses in 
the port of Ostia. Imperial vilict managed the em- 
peror’s estates, which in some cases had large staffs, 
including slave doctors, painters, builders, and stew- 
ards. Some imperial slaves became wealthy, some of 
them even owned other slaves (vicarii), and some of 
the wealthy slave men married freewomen. 

It is clear from the sources that these varieties of 
slavery existed in the provinces as well as in Italy it- 
self. Greek writers of the imperial period speak of 
smaller farmers owning slaves in the traditional man- 
ner, and the Greek provincial aristocracy and middle 
farmers also owned slaves. North Africa had large, 
slave-run estates, but it is impossible to know their 
specific importance to the economy any more than 
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that of similar estates in Gaul or Spain. Peasants tied 
to the land may have farmed parts of Anatolia (part of 
modern-day Turkey). The situation was similar in 
much of the rest of the empire, and our knowledge 
about slavery in the provinces does not increase as the 
political importance of Italy decreased in the Christian 
era. Only in Egypt are there hundreds of Papyri from 
the Roman period that demonstrate that slavery 
played a negligible role in cultivation. 

Ancient historians have debated at length the im- 
portance of slavery during the late antique period (fol- 
lowing Diocletian’s reforms after A.D. 284). Some 
scholars believe that over the course of the empire, the 
free poor (coloni) were gradually debased to slave 
(servi) status, seeking protection from and ties of de- 
pendence to the wealthy, and that slaves were often 
settled as quasi-independent farmers on plots of their 
masters’ estates. Fourth-century documents show evi- 
dence for these processes, but it is unlikely that agri- 
cultural slavery was completely replaced. Some late 
imperial sources speak of slave labor on the land as 
the norm. 

Domestic slavery is attested to throughout the late 
empire and after its collapse and replacement by bar- 
barian kingdoms in the west after A.D. 410. Neverthe- 
less, there can be little doubt that the origins of the 
medieval serf lie in the large, semiservile population of 
the late Roman Empire. 

—Alexander Ingle 


See also 

Columella’s De re rustica; Roman Republic 
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ROMAN LAW 


AR oman influence has been fundamental to 
| the legal history of slavery in much of the 
Western world. Originating in the Roman 
Republic and the Roman Empire, the Roman-based 
law of slavery, in innumerable permutations, was per- 
vasive in parts of Europe until the late medieval period 
and in the European colonies until the late-nineteenth- 
century abolition of slavery in Brazil. 

Even before the eastern Roman Empire declined, 
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the slave law of Rome had an almost 1,000-year his- 
tory. The earliest known Roman code relating to slav- 
ery is the Twelve Tables, which dates to approximately 
450 B.C. During the republic and early empire, magis- 
terial edicts, imperial orders, and occasionally senato- 
rial decrees affected the structure, application, and 
evolution of Roman slave law. Though a few legal 
texts exist from the first two centuries A.D., no formal 
and comprehensive compilation of law, including laws 
pertaining to slavery, appeared before the Theodosian 
Code (Codex Theodosianus) was assembled in a.p. 
435. Finally, the Byzantine emperor Justinian issued 
the Corpus Juris Civilis (or, the Justinian Code)—com- 
posed of the Code, Digests, Institutes, and Novels— 
around 540. The Corpus Juris Civilis, which covered 
the general government of the Byzantine Empire, in- 
cluded significant portions dealing with slavery. 

Codification efforts in the eastern Roman Empire 
were principally a compilation of what was known 
and practiced of classical law. In the codes, the regu- 
lation of slavery was central to the law of property, 
and slaves were considered simultaneously to be chat- 
tel and human beings. Conditions under which manu- 
mussion could occur or testimony could be given, the 
status of freed persons, punishments, marriages be- 
tween individuals of unequal status, and the limited 
rights of slaves to control property were the principle 
subjects of legal discourse. 

Through the Justinian Code, the impact of earlier 
Roman law was projected forward into the second 
millennium. In the European Mediterranean king- 
doms, where slavery persisted throughout the early 
and late medieval periods, the Justinian Code formed 
the basis of most local slave law. Elements of Roman 
slave law were even sometimes to be found in Ger- 
manic societies—perhaps partially the legacy of 
Roman scribes employed by the Germanic conquerors 
of Italy or the legacy of Roman conquests in the 
Danube region. The distinctive features of Roman 
slave law retained in Western Europe included adapt- 
ability to local conditions and the relative ease of man- 
umission by testament of the owner or self-purchase. 

The colonization of the New World by Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France led to the institution of slavery ona 
scale not known to Europeans since the fall of Rome. 
The enslavement of Africans and Amerindians led to 
reinventions of European customary law and codifica- 
tions based on the Justinian Code. 

In the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, one key 
link between the Justinian Code and New World slave 
law was the Siete Partidas, which originated in mid- 
thirteenth-century Castile. The Portuguese legal code 
that was formulated to regulate slavery in Brazil, the 
Ordenacoes Filipinas, incorporated several aspects of 
the Castilian law, and in Spanish North America, a ge- 
nealogy of law can be traced from colonial law to the 


Siete Partidas to the Justinian Code. In contrast, the 
various forms of the Code Noir established in the 
French West Indies, Louisiana, and Canada between 
the late-seventeenth and mid-eighteenth centuries have 
the fewest intermediary medieval European an- 
tecedents and represent the most direct reinvention of 
slave law based on unmediated Roman codes. 
—William H. Foster III 
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ROMAN REPUBLIC 


= ystematic slavery was fully developed in 
7S Rome at least as early as 450 B.c. when the 
legal code of the Twelve Tables was promul- 
gated. This code includes discussions of slaves as pos- 
sessions (the word pecunia, “money” or “chattel,” is 
used once to refer to a slave); freedmen (freed slaves) 
and their duties toward their former owners; disputes 
over “the freedom of a human being”; punishment of 
criminal citizens by delivery for sale into slavery out- 
side of Rome; the permissible sale of sons into slavery 
by their fathers; the testamentary freeing of slaves; and 
varying penalties for assault or theft depending on the 
victim’s status as free or slave. 

The earliest form of slavery in the Roman Republic 
was debt-slavery, in which a male citizen and/or mem- 
bers of his family worked for a creditor. If the debt was 
not paid within 30 days, the debtor could be sold 
“across the Tiber” (outside the city). This form of slav- 
ery was technically illegal by the fourth century B.c., 
but it still occurred informally in the late republic. 

The second major kind of early slavery involved 
persons captured in warfare who were considered to 
belong to their captors. Rome enslaved war prisoners 
en masse and sold them for the benefit of the public 
treasury in Rome. Captives who were not ransomed 
were transported to Rome and sold, or sold immedi- 
ately to dealers who would subsequently hold an auc- 
tion in the area of the battle. 

Children born to slaves belonged to the slaveowner, 
marriages between slaves were not legally recognized, 
and no law prohibited the breakup of slave families. 
Pirate traders frequently kidnapped travelers in the 


Mediterranean and sold them as slaves; even upper- 
class citizens were sometimes victimized (Julius Caesar 
was once kidnapped by pirates, but ransomed). Long- 
distance trade with peoples beyond the frontiers of 
Rome’s expansion included a trade in slaves, and 
Black Sea residents supplied foreign slaves for the 
Mediterranean from the seventh century on. Infants 
left near the walls of Rome by parents too poor to 
support them were often adopted and raised by slave 
dealers, trained and sold (extant contracts show six- 
and seven-year-old children being sold on their own). 
Female children were frequently left in this way, which 
attracted brothel owners. 

The ratio of free people to slaves in the republic 
was sometimes as low as 2 to 1. At the end of the re- 
public, between 65 and 30 B.c., about 100,000 new 
slaves were sold or born in Italy each year. Geographic 
origins of slaves were as varied as the wars the Ro- 
mans fought in the Mediterranean: in earlier periods 
and even later, Italian slaves from wars against allies 
and neighboring cities and regions predominated, but 
beginning with the First Punic War (264-241 B.c.), 
slaves from Carthage in North Africa, Greece, and the 
eastern Mediterranean began to enter Rome in great 
numbers. The siege of a single city could yield more 
than 20,000 slaves. 

Common geographic origins of slaves during the re- 
public included Gaul (entire Alpine tribes were sold 
into slavery after military victories); Britain (starting 
in the first century B.C.); Spain (site of wars through- 
out the period of the republic); the Danube basin 
(modern Germany and central Europe); the Black Sea 
area, Greece, and the Balkans (Corinth was destroyed 
in 146 B.c., and steady warfare occurred in Macedo- 
nia, Epirus, and Illyria—roughly modern-day Mace- 
donia, Albania, and northwestern Greece); and Ionia 
(today the western coast of Turkey). There was a very 
small influx of Egyptian slaves into Rome during most 
of the republican period, but the chief permanent 
Mediterranean slave markets were Rhodes and Delos, 
which were said to have moved tens of thousands of 
slaves daily in the second century B.C. Goods given to 
dealers in exchange for slaves included salt and grain 
(in the Black Sea) and Italian wine (Gaul and North 
Africa). 

No occupations were designated as off-limits to 
slaves. Slaves with occupational specialties (e.g., 
woodworking, stonecutting, baking, knowledge of 
Greek philosophy, medicine) were actively sought by 
owners of slaves. In a treatise on farming by Cato the 
Elder written in the second century B.C., several classes 
of slaves on a large farm are distinguished. The field- 
workers, who were poorly educated, were given daily 
portions of bread, wine vinegar, fish paste, and olive 
oil and sometimes worked on a chain gang. Female 
slaves not working in the fields carded wool, wove, 
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An African slave waits on a Roman mother and child reclining on a couch. 


sewed, mended, and did other tasks associated with 
textile production (textiles produced were sometimes 
sold beyond the individual farm); made baskets and 
farm implements, bread, and cheese; and harvested 
grain, olives, and grapes. The male overseer and his 
wife lived in separate quarters from the other slaves 
and were responsible for bookkeeping, renting out 
slaves when feasible, sales and purchases of produce, 
legal management (which eventually included repre- 
senting the owner in court by proxy), security, and the 
general productivity of the farm. 

In a city home, the slaves’ work might be less phys- 
ically demanding. For instance, slaves worked as per- 
sonal secretaries, teachers of children and adults, per- 
sonal attendants and hairdressers, cooks, scribes, 
gardeners, and in various business capacities. The 
paedagogus, or tutor, was a literate slave assigned to 
guard from physical danger and monitor the behavior 
and morals of a young male member of the household 
as he went to school; often the emotional bond be- 
tween tutor and charge lasted into the adulthood of 
the boy. 

Both city and country slaves were subject to physi- 
cal violence and sexual advances from owners and 
other members of the household, and it was legal for 
any owner to kill a slave. Slaves (like sons and daugh- 
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ters of the household) could not legally own money or 
property. Informally, however, slaves sometimes accu- 
mulated personal wealth—a peculium (“little flock,” a 
portion of the master’s wealth set aside for the slave’s 
use), which might be saved to purchase the slave’s 
freedom at a price set by the owner. Some slaves 
bought businesses or other slaves with their funds, al- 
though by law, all possessions of slaves belonged to 
the master. 

The freeing of a slave within his or her lifetime was 
always possible. Slaves could be informally manumit- 
ted by their owners, but this form of manumission did 
not give the former slaves citizen rights. Formal man- 
umission, on the other hand, did confer the citizen 
rights of a freedman (libertus). Formal manumission 
took place by census (the owner of the slave would 
purposely neglect to list the slave as one of the house- 
hold), by formal emancipation before a magistrate 
(through a procedure in which a colluding third party 
and the owner claimed that the slave was actually a 
free person wrongfully held as a Slave), or by testa- 
mentary will of the owner. 

If male, a freed slave could vote but was classified 
in such a way that his vote was not effectual; any freed 
slave, whether male or female, could make contracts, 
get married, and leave a will, but the freedmen could 


not run for public office in Rome. The children of 
freed slaves had full citizen rights, however, which 
made the reintegration of ex-slaves into Roman soci- 
ety possible. Most freedmen continued to owe services 
of various kinds, and sometimes money, to their for- 
mer owners. Slaves were sometimes freed for the ex- 
press purpose of marriage to the owner: when this 
happened, the freed slave was not permitted by law to 
initiate divorce. 

The life of an educated slave might not change 
drastically with his or her freedom: Cicero’s slave 
bookkeeper and literary assistant, Tiro, continued 
working after his freedom, and when Cicero died, Tiro 
edited his letters and speeches. Slaves paid homage to 
the deity of the father of the household in which they 
served, but they were not necessarily expected to give 
up their own deities. Thus, the worship of non-Roman 
deities began in Rome through their slave and freed- 
men adherents, as was the case perhaps with the wor- 
ship of Bacchus, Isis, and the gods of the Syrians and 
Jews. 

Escapes of individuals were frequent, and to pre- 
vent them, slaves were often branded or had metal 
slave collars put on them. Suicides were fairly com- 
mon. Few large-scale revolts are recorded, the earliest 
being the Secessions of the Plebs at Rome (a significant 
event when the plebians left the city to demand rights) 
in the fourth century B.C., in which debt-slavery was 
technically abolished. 

There were large-scale revolts in Sicily in 139-132 
and 104-100 B.c., probably because of the many agri- 
cultural slaves there. In 133-129, Aristonicus (d. 128), 
who claimed to be the son of Eumenes II (d. 160?) of 
the ancient Greek kingdom of Pergamum, led a popu- 
lar rising against the new ruler of Pergamum (Rome) 
and appealed to slaves to join him, supposedly in 
founding a new utopian state, Heliopolis. The revolt 
of Spartacus (73-71 B.C.) in southern Italy eventually 
drew the participation of over 100,000 slaves. The 
slaves defeated Roman soldiers led by consuls in sev- 
eral battles before they were finally defeated by Cras- 
sus. After their defeat, 6,000 captured slaves were cru- 
cified along the Appian Way. 

—Jerise Fogel 
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tarting with Appius Claudius Caecus, who 
7S built the first leg of the Appian Way (Via 

Appia) in 312 B.c., the Romans constructed 
a vast network of hard- Meta: roads that connected 
the many cities and towns of the empire with one an- 
other. Since land transportation was relatively expen- 
sive for the movement of goods (water transport being 
much preferred), the chief purpose of these roads was 
to allow for the rapid movement of Roman military 
forces from one region to another. Most of the exist- 
ing Roman roads were constructed during the impe- 
rial period and were a part of a vast public works pro- 
gram that emperors undertook to meet the needs of 
the state, enhance their own prestige, and provide em- 
ployment for the poorer members of Roman society. 
Since Rome was a society largely based on slave labor, 
slaves occasionally worked on the construction and 
the maintenance of these roadways. 

In Silvae, the Roman poet Publius Papinius Statius 
left us a description of the work involved in building 
the Via Domitiana, a Roman road that was a shortcut 
along the Via Appia between Sinuessa and Pozzuoli. 
He noted the great numbers of men required for trac- 
ing the furrows, digging trenches, cutting down trees, 
clearing the ground, smoothing the outcrops of rock, 
and planing great beams. Most of the difficult work 
involved quarrying the stones and carrying them to 
where they were needed. In addition to the large num- 
ber of men needed for digging and carrying, the build- 
ing of a road required the use of skilled laborers, in- 
cluding woodworkers, quarrymen, carpenters, and 
stonemasons. 

The Roman army generally took responsibility for 
building and maintaining the main arteries, but there 
is relatively little information on how the labor force 
used in Roman road building was organized. The 
army was the only institution that could provide 
skilled civil or military engineers who had the knowl- 
edge and expertise to plan and supervise construction, 
and these individuals were often veteran volunteers 
(evocati). Roman army soldiers were generally used 
for much of the actual physical work as it was consid- 
ered a regular part of their military duties. However, 
this type of hard physical labor was not popular 
among the troops, and there are reports of soldiers 
mutinying because they had to do roadwork. When- 
ever possible, the army supplemented its workforce 
with conscripted civilian labor. 

There is no specific information on the amount of 
slave labor used in the construction of Roman roads, 
but it is likely that the percentage would vary depend- 
ing on the availability of local labor and the time pe- 
riod concerned. It is probable that a significant num- 
ber of the workers used as unskilled laborers and 
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quarrymen were either slaves, condemned criminals, 
Or prisoners of war organized into chain gangs. To 
maintain a high level of work efficiency, these laborers 
were treated as well as the soldiers. Many of the slaves 
were owned either by the state or by wealthy individ- 
uals. There is evidence to suggest that artisans in 
Roman Egypt regularly kept two or three slaves, and 
if such a practice were universal, it is conceivable that 
artisans employed in road building would have 
brought their slaves along. 

The Romans acquired large numbers of prisoners 
of war as a result of the wars of conquest and battles 
fought against barbarians along the empire’s frontiers. 
During the second and first centuries B.C., large num- 
bers of slaves flowed into Italy as a result of Rome’s 
conquest of the eastern Mediterranean. At that time, 
slave labor was cheap and relatively plentiful. During 
the imperial period, when the major wars of conquest 
had been completed, there were far fewer slaves ac- 
quired from military action, and many of the slaves 
were the result of natural childbirth from persons al- 
ready enslaved. Eventually the price of slaves became 
too high for them to be used profitably as unskilled 
labor, so many of them were then employed in skilled 
jobs in agriculture or as craftsmen and artisans. This 
trend was further fueled by the breeding of slaves, 
which ensured that the sons of skilled slaves would 
follow them in their trades. 

Roman roads were relatively well maintained dur- 
ing the first two centuries of the imperial era, but 
during the fourth century they fell into a state of dis- 
repair owing to a lack of labor and money to pay for 
the repairs. Roman law in the later empire placed re- 
sponsibility for road repair on the local civilian pop- 
ulation, including the church—although senators and 
veterans were exempt from this responsibility. In the 
later empire, slaves were prevalent in the imperial 
factories but their use in agriculture survived only as 
a relic of the past, with slaves working side by side 
with tenant farmers and being socially and economi- 
cally indistinguishable from them. Throughout the 
Roman era, the employment of slaves in chain gangs 
to carry out unskilled labor occurred only in excep- 
tional circumstances. 


—John FE. Shean 
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ROMANTICISM 
AND ABOLITIONISM 


= ore than mere coincidence accounted 
a MA for the concomitant rise of romanticism 
and abolitionism in the United States 
and Europe. Romanticism placed its emphasis on the 
natural world and the natural rights of man and made 
it possible, for the first time really, to write about and 
dramatize the life and plight of the common man and 
to elevate such to the level of art. 

This was an important development at a time when 
there was much civil unrest among the growing un- 
derclass in Europe, and it predated the Reform Act of 
1832 in England as well as the enfranchisement of the 
propertyless in other European nations and the United 
States. In many ways, romantic philosophy gave rise 
to the democratization of Europe and of the United 
States and provided much of the foundation for huge 
social and political eruptions like the French and 
American revolutions. It is not surprising, then, that 
abolitionism as an organized movement got under 
way about the same time that romantic thought was 
sweeping Europe and the United States. In fact, the 
language of “natural rights” and the - “rights of 
man” —which romanticism borrowed in part from the 
Enlightenment and extended—was fused with the 
moral rhetoric of the Bible to provide the substance of 
the philosophical, moral, and political positions of 
early abolitionist rhetoric. 

Although much historical attention has been de- 
voted to abolitionism and much literary attention has 
been given to British and U.S. romanticism, little at- 
tention has been given to thinking about the relation- 
ships between romanticism and the rise of racial poli- 
tics in the nineteenth century. Such a discussion should 
not be limited to considerations of the appearance of 
traditional romantic themes and tropes in texts by 
black authors—for example, the “innocence” of child- 
hood versus the “experience” of slave identity con- 
sciousness, the use of sentimentalism, the emphasis on 
“self-reliance,” the valorizing of the meek and lowly 
or the “natural man”—but should also include some 
speculation about the rise of romanticism in light of 
the political upheavals surrounding the issue of slav- 
ery and the rise of a natural rights philosophy. 

In other words, literary romanticism (here the rise 
of Nature in opposition to the ordered civilization as- 
sociated with the Enlightenment) is less about escaping 
the political realities and anxieties of civilization than 
about choosing in Nature a more uncertain, or less de- 
termined, terrain on which to work out those political 
anxieties. Thinkers and writers found that contempo- 
rary issues associated with civilization—most notably 
the French Revolution and its aftermath, rampant 


poverty among a growing underclass, and abolition- 
ism—which so plagued the creative imagination were 
more easily worked out in the coded poetic language 
of Nature than in the highly charged and volatile po- 
litical terms of the public debates of the day. Such 
cross-cultural readings offer new ways of understand- 
ing and reading romanticism as well as the romantics. 

In Romanticism and Gender (1993), Anne Mellor 
poses a monumental question to romanticists and, 
more broadly, to students of literature. She asks her 
readers to reconfigure what they have traditionally 
known as romanticism by centering women’s writings 
in that period instead of on works by men. We are in- 
structed that by doing so, new dominant themes 
emerge and new aesthetic principles become norma- 
tive. Such an inquiry, then, gets to the heart of the 
ways in which dominant representations of literary ro- 
manticism get established and maintained through an 
emphasis on male-authored texts and the suppression 
of female-authored texts. 

Similarly, any serious consideration of romanti- 
cism’s relationship to abolitionism must focus on the 
literary production and the concerns of blacks during 
the romantic period, which would inevitably include a 
number of slave ncan Institu- 
Ar 
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Beginning with the transportation of prisoners to 
the Nazi camps in closed cattle cars, which Elkins 
compared to the belowdecks shipboard experience of 
Africans on the transatlantic voyage, absolute control 
over the inmates of the camps was implemented. Nei- 
ther camp inmate nor American slave possessed any 
certainty about the future. And, according to Elkins, 
both Nazi concentration camps and the institution of 
slavery in the U.S. South relied upon strategies of ter- 
ror: deliberate and consistent ‘punishments were in- 
tended in each case to reduce the resistance of the pris- 
oner/slave and to control their attitudes and behavior. 
Yet, according to Elkins, an “adjustment” to condi- 
tions was ultimately obtained, and a kind of status 
quo ensued, 

Relying heavily upon the work of the psychologist 
Bruno Bettelheim, Elkins proposed his own analysis of 
the slave personality. The experience of slavery in the 
United States “infantilized” the African Americans, 
making them “perpetual children” in need of close su- 
pervision and direction. Like the inmates of German 
camps, who saw their guards as father figures and as- 
sumed the demeanor of children, slaves in the U.S. 
South also assumed “childlike” behaviors in accepting 
the value system of the owner, seeking to please the 
owner, and judging fellow slaves by the guidelines 
used by the owner. Because the American slave identi- 
fied with his or her owner, who became, according to 
Elkins, the figure who was most emotionally impor- 
tant for slaves, resistance to slavery on the part of 
slaves in the United States was rare or nonexistent. 

Other historians have pointed to the writings of 
French colonists in Haiti, who at least suggested that 
their treatment of their own slaves had produced a 
similar personality type or behavior—but Haiti was 
the site of the hemisphere’s only successful slave over- 
throw of a slave regime. Slaveowners in Brazil likewise 
memorialized their impressions of their slaves’ docil- 
ity. And indeed, historians have noted that slaveown- 
ers through the centuries have traditionally described 
their slaves as loyal but lazy, sly, and sexually promis- 
cuous, which perhaps suggests a unified strategy of 
slaveholding as necessary for the close supervision or 
“elevation” of the enslaved group rather than the ac- 
tual existence of a personality type. 

Slaves had space to create full-fledged communities, 
which had their own value systems, and there were 
people in those communities who had a significant ef- 
fect upon them, so slaves were not wholly dependent 
upon the owner or the owner’s value system. One re- 
sponse to being a slave was the development of a the- 
ory of Afrocentrism, which placed the slave at the cen- 
ter of the story of slavery as subject and actor rather 
than as merely an object of white action. At least one 
historian had questioned the plausibility of reaching 
reasonable conclusions about an institution built 


around black slaves without addressing the philoso- 
phies, communities, and lives of those black slaves. 

Whereas historians of slavery once relied almost ex- 
clusively upon written documents as source material, 
documents that had often been produced by slave- 
owners, new attention began to focus upon so-called 
slave sources: slave narratives, slave autobiographies, 
and especially the transcribed interviews of former 
slaves conducted by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in the United States in the 1930s. Also, a new 
look at slaveowner sources—slave bills of sale; plan- 
tation account books listing births and deaths, work 
assignments, and punishments; and local newspapers 
listing runaway notices and slave auctions—provided 
intriguing background material for the construction of 
histories of the slaves themselves. 

Historians have now found evidence of the exis- 
tence of a community that survived despite the sale 
and psychological and physical coercion of its mem- 
bers. An extended’kin network tended to include both 
related and “orphaned” slaves who were not neces- 
sarily related by blood. Parents and grandparents ed- 
ucated child slaves in the ways of both blacks (includ- 
ing Africans) and whites. ‘Religious interpretations by 
slaves were sometimes limited by the prohibition on 
slave literacy—though slaves did sometimes learn to 
read—and focused not merely upon the attainment of 
spiritual freedom but also upon the attainment of tem- 
poral freedom. 

Despite Elkins’s support of the Sambo thesis, it is 
clear from the record that although spectacular resis- 
tance—organized or collective militaristic efforts on 
the part of slaves in the antebellum U.S. South to over- 
throw slavery (such as the efforts of Denmark Vesey 
and Nat Turner)—might have been limited, most 
slaves engaged in acts of daily resistance. This type of 
resistance included work slowdowns, feigning illness, 
intentional injury, temporarily running away (tru- 
ancy), and successfully running away (escape) beyond 
the reach of slavery’s laws. Communities of Maroons 
(slave runaways who set up camp along the border of 
settled areas) also existed up to the antebellum period. 
House slaves, especially the females, were sometimes 
in a position to resist in more significant ways by poi- 
soning food or water or committing arson. In addi- 
tion, some historians have speculated as to whether 
female slaves might have aborted pregnancies in order 
to prevent an increase of the slave population. 

—Dale Edwyna Smith 
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SAQALIBA 


it was applied widely, especially in Islamic 

Spain, to slaves of European origin. 
Sagaliba (singular, šaqlab) were an important compo- 
nent of the Islamic East’s slave populations and a 
major commodity in the thriving Andalusian slave 
trade from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. Saqaliba, 
known for their red hair and fair complexions, were 
favored as concubines and soldiers. Slavic eunuchs 
were so popular and widely distributed that they be- 
came synonymous with saqgaliba, but the term really 
applied to slaves of various origins, including Turks 
and captives taken in raids on Christian Spain. 

By the seventh century, Frankish merchants were 
buying slaves from pagan Slavs and Avars, a nomadic 
people of central Asia. Simultaneously, Muslims en- 
countered slaves as Byzantine mercenaries and settlers 
and among the Khazars of the lower Volga region. Jews 
dominated the trade in the ninth century, although Ital- 
ian city-states also played a major role. Most Slavs 
were not shipped via Byzantium or direct to the East 
but were taken overland or by sea to castration centers 
along Spain’s Christian-Islamic border. From there, 
they were distributed within Islamic Spain or exported 
to the Islamic world abroad (especially North Africa). 

In tenth-century Umayyad Spain, Saqaliba, who 
had first been imported by al-Hakam I (r. 796-822), 
became increasingly important as military slaves. The 
caliph ‘Abd ar-Rahman III (r. 929-961) owned at least 
13,000 slaves, some of whom constituted his personal 
bodyguard. The vizier Abu ‘Amir al-Mansur (d. 1002) 
sought to limit the growing influence of the Slavs by 
reducing their importation and using Berber merce- 
naries instead. 

With disintegration of the Umayyad caliphate (c. 
1031), a constellation of petty principalities, the Taifa 
kingdoms, arose. Several of them—Almeria, the 
Balearic Islands, Valencia, Tortosa, Badajoz, and 
Denia in the Spanish Levant—were ruled by saqaliba. 
The last kingdom, until conquered in 1075-1076 by 
the rival Kingdom of Zaragoza, enjoyed 60 years of 
prosperity as a haven for pirates and a center of Is- 
lamic learning, absorbing the Balearics and invading 
Sardinia. None of the “Slav” Taifa kingdoms were 
long-lived as the Saqaliba did not have a broad enough 
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power base to survive as independent rulers in ethni- 
cally fragmented Islamic Spain; they were underassim- 
ilated and under-Arabized and did not actively replen- 
ish their own ranks, as did Egypt’s Mamluks. 

Despite the immense popularity of the saqaliba in 
the tenth century, both in Spain and across the Islamic 
world, by the eleventh century there are very few ref- 
erences to them. In following centuries, Christendom’s 
expansion affected both supply and market: Eastern 
pagans converted to Christianity, and Christian 
Spain’s stronger kingdoms were thus less interested in 
Supporting such a trade. Meanwhile, the Umayyad 
state’s decentralization, the general decline of Islamic 
Spain, and the growing popularity of Turks and blacks 
as slaves further reduced the demand for saqaliba, 
both in Muslim Spain and abroad. White slaves, no 
longer called Sagaliba, continued to be traded in the Is- 
lamic world, but as luxury items. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, they fetched Prices six times 
those of comparable black slaves. 

—Brian Catlos 
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SEA ISLANDS 


he name Sea Islands generally identifies 
the Atlantic coastal islands of the South 
Carolina and Georgia low country and 


ee 


northern Florida. There are thought to be at least 
1,000. islands scattered from as far north as George- 
town County, South Carolina, to as far south as 
Amelia Island, Florida. Not all of these islands are in- 
habitable. Those that are inhabited range from less 
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Union troops remove the “hobble” from an escaped slave woman on Otter Island, South Carolina. 
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than 15 square miles to just over 100 square miles. 
The inhabitable islands are home to the Gullah and 
Geechee peoples and their associated language and 
culture. 

The English worked to claim mainland North 
America before the Spanish or the French, but both of 
those nations had established colonial spheres and 
begun settlements in the area prior to English arrival. 
English Loyalists from the sugar plantations of Barba- 
dos began settling the region. after England’s King 
Charles II granted a charter in 1663 that opened Car- 
olina to colonial settlement. The English lord propri- 
etors who came wanted to increase their wealth by ex- 
panding land ownership and producing crops, and 
they brought with them the Africans who became the 
base upon which Gullah culture was built and 
Geechee culture would grow. 

During chattel slavery, many of these marsh-strewn 
and palmetto-lined islands were a financial base for 
agricultural operations in the United States. It was in 
this region that long-staple “Sea Island cotton” was 
grown, reputed to be the finest cotton in the world. 
The islands were also a center of indigo production, 
and many ships were built in the region. Local rice 
plantations also generated a major cash crop and con- 
tributed significantly to the economic structure of the 
United States. 

Today, many of the islands have been bought and 
converted into resort areas that sport huge golf 
courses and numerous tennis courts. This is sad and 
ironic given that Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman’s 
Special Field Order 15, issued on January 16, 1865, 
specifically set aside for former enslaved Africans “the 
islands from Charleston south [and] the abandoned 
rice fields along the rivers for thirty miles back from 
the sea.” Unfortunately, President Andrew Johnson 
nullified the order in September 1865. However, be- 
cause of other efforts to help the new freedmen and 
the tenacity of the African American Sea Islanders, 
many of them were able to purchase property and be- 
queath it to their descendants. Those descendants are 
the Gullah and Geechees that still live in the area. 

—Marquetta L. Goodwine 
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SEAMEN’S ACTS 


J 2 1822, in the wake of Denmark Vesey’s fa- 

F 

/ mous slave conspiracy in Charleston, South 
Carolina, that state’s legislature passed an act 
mandating that free black sailors should be jailed 
while their vessels were in the state’s ports. Employers 
were made liable for the costs of detention, and any 
sailor unredeemed by his employer (or the ship’s cap- 
tain) by the time the vessel left port could be sold into 
slavery. Over the next four decades, this law inspired 
similar seamen’s acts in Georgia (1829), North Car- 
olina (1830-1831), Florida (1832), Alabama (1839, 
1841), Louisiana (1842, 1859), and Texas (1859). 

Southern legislators were particularly concerned 
about limiting contact between free black sailors and 
local slaves, as they were fearful that the former would 
encourage and assist slave escapes. Although these 
seamen’s acts were intermittently enforced, and often 
only as a result of public scrutiny and pressure, they 
raised questions of comity (the respect of one state for 
the laws of another) and state sovereignty and gener- 
ated court challenges, protests in Northern states, and 
diplomatic challenges. 

The first challenge came in the federal courts, when 
the U.S. Supreme Court declared the South Carolina 
act unconstitutional in the case of Elkison v. Deliesse- 
line (1823). But influential Charlestonians, working 
through a newly organized South Carolina Associa- 
tion, pressed for continued enforcement of the law, 
and state and local authorities complied. No federal 
official ever saw fit to enforce the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. Long after Vesey had faded from the public 
mind, white Southerners continued to defend these 
seamen’s laws as a symbol of states’ rights. 

Northern seaboard states frequently challenged the 
laws. A significant number of free blacks in cities such 
as Boston, New York, and Philadelphia worked as 
sailors in the coastal trade, and the seamen’s acts 
threatened their freedom and deprived their employers 
of their services while in Southern ports. In 1844, 
Massachusetts sent attorneys Samuel Hoar and Henry 
Hubbard to Charleston and New Orleans, respec- 
tively, to institute suits on behalf of free black citizens 
of Massachusetts who were jailed under the South 
Carolina and Louisiana laws. But threats of violence 
forced both men to return to Massachusetts before 
they could challenge the constitutionality of the acts. 
Officials in each city had informed each man that his 
life was in danger and that he could not be protected 
from angry crowds. 

Britain, which also used free black sailors on com- 
mercial vessels, protested enforcement of the acts to 
federal officials during the 1820s and 1830s. This was 
one of the factors behind the challenge in the Elkison 
case. In the 1850s, through a mixture of lobbying, 
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bribery, and obsequiousness, the British consulate 
convinced Louisiana (1852), Georgia (1854), and 
South Carolina (1856) to rescind or modify their acts 
(such acts had already fallen into disuse in several 
other states by this time). After the sectional contro- 
versy stirred up by John Brown’s 1859 raid on 
Harpers Ferry, Virginia, the laws were seen by many 
Southerners as being too weak and too ineffective to 
be revived. 

—Roy E. Finkenbine 
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SECOND GREAT AWAKENING 


a he Second Great Awakening, which began 
T in the 1790s and lasted until roughly 


1850, influenced slavery in the United 
States in at least two vital ways. First, the movement’s 
revivals created an atmosphere in which religious sal- 
vation became a means for social reform, including 
the eradication of slavery, and its ideas influenced 
white Northerners to organize for social reform. Sec- 
ond, Southern slaves adapted religious ideas from the 
revivals, or “camp meetings,” which were prevalent 
during the Second Great Awakening. Slaves created 
their own religious beliefs and practices after hearing 
and witnessing the enthusiastic sermons delivered by 
white ministers. In terms of religious rituals, the Sec- 
ond Great Awakening had a lasting impact on black 
Southern slave culture and spirituality. 

As a broad movement, the Second Great Awakening 
was a series of religious revivals that swept through 
New England, the South, western New York State, and 
frontier regions of the United States and initiated an era 
of massive social reform efforts, including the move- 
ment to abolish chattel slavery in the U.S. South. The 
movement lasted approximately 60 years in the form of 
waves of intermittent religious revivals. The Second 
Great Awakening is also known as the Great Revival. 

The religious revivals began to take hold in the 
1790s in the Congregational churches of New En- 
gland. By 1800, Protestant churches across the new 
republic were being swept with “revivalist fever.” Re- 
ligious revivals became particularly intense in frontier 
areas, where few established churches existed. 
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The Protestant faithful on the frontier relied on 
“circuit riders,” Methodist ministers who traveled by 
horseback from one frontier community to the next. 
These Methodist circuit riders gave stinging sermons 
in the frontier areas in order to attract members of the 
congregation and convert nonbelievers. Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists—all Protestant 
faiths—made up the majority of believers in the Great 
Awakening. Unitarians and Universalists joined the 
other denominations during the Second Great Awak- 
ening in the 1820s, but Methodism particularly em- 
braced the spirit of revival and reform. Methodists be- 
lieved in salvation through free will and preached that 
salvation was available to all who wanted to be saved. 

The Second Great Awakening resembled the First 
Great Awakening earlier in the eighteenth century in 
that the movement took root among evangelical clergy 
and their congregations and concerned the question of 
what individuals needed to do to achieve salvation. 
There was, however, an important difference between 
the two revivals. The evangelicals of the First Great 
Awakening in 1720-1770 focused solely on religious 
matters and individual salvation, but the leaders of the 
Second Great Awakening emphasized the need for so- 
cial, rather than merely individual, reform. 

Although the emphasis on social reform was to 
have an impact on abolishing slavery, the Second 
Great Awakening began as an religious experience for 
most people because most of the revival preachers em- 
phasized the conversion experience in attaining per- 
sonal salvation. Charles Grandison Finney, one of the 
most prominent of the evangelical preachers, told his 
congregation in western New York State that the only 
obstacle to salvation was the failure of the individual 
to submit to the conversion experience. Finney’s ideas 
directly contradicted earlier Calvinist beliefs that sal- 
vation was predetermined by God, not a state of grace 
brought about by human effort. Finney relied on com- 
munal conversion experiences during his sermons be- 
cause he believed many people feared the isolation of 
individual conversion. The communal conversion ex- 
perience, in turn, led believers to try to convert other 
community members. In time, converting others 
meant reforming their behavior and attempting to per- 
fect human society through social reform. 

In part, the Second Great Awakening developed in 
response to eighteenth-century Enlightenment ideas, 
which encouraged rational thinking and championed 
human reason over and above irrational religious 
faith. Whatever effect the Enlightenment had in secu- 
larizing thought in the United States, however, most 
Americans refused to abandon their religious beliefs. 
In the early 1800s, Americans feared that rationality 
would replace religious faith, and camp meetings re- 
flected their widespread popular dedication to Protes- 
tant beliefs about salvation. 


The Second Great Awakening represented an at- 
tempt by reformers to protect the good of the nation 
with a renewed commitment to Protestantism. The fu- 
sion of secularism, patriotism, and Protestantism dis- 
tinguished the experience of the First Great Awaken- 
ing from the second. Reformers sought salvation not 
only for themselves but for the nation as a whole. Re- 
ligion changed from being an individual matter of sal- 
vation to being a social platform for human per- 
fectibility through the eradication of public sins such 
as drunkenness, poverty, and slavery. 

Several spontaneous, interconnected, and simulta- 
neous reform efforts emerged in the wake of the reli- 
gious agitation, including the temperance, antipoverty, 
and women’s rights movements. Within the context of 
religious revival, militant antislavery feelings arose 
among Northern revivalists and reformers, who saw 
slavery as a sin against God and an obstacle to creat- 
ing a perfect social union. Abolitionists argued that 
slavery flew in thé face of Christian teaching and that 
slavery must be eradicated in order to perfect human 
society. In this way, religious ideas inspired by the Sec- 
ond Great Awakening influenced slavery in the United 
States and led some white Northerners to’ oppose it as 
an institution, even though these same reformers 
viewed African slaves as inferior to whites. 

Black slaves in the U.S. South interpreted the Sec- 
ond Great Awakening differently. Slaves often at- 
tended revivalist camp meetings with their masters 
and witnessed the enthusiastic sermons of the white 
preachers. Slaves imitated the style of white preachers 
after hearing a sermon, but the slaves abandoned the 
white preacher’s message of racial inequality. Slaves 
developed their own style of preaching the gospel by 
creating the “ring shout” and transforming the mean- 
ing of white Protestant preachers. White preachers 
emphasized obedience to masters and personal salva- 
tion. Slaves were less preoccupied with individual sal- 
vation and social reform. 

Slaves sought earthly freedom, and many slaves 
found the promise of freedom in the Bible’s teachings. 
Slave preachers led shouts and engaged in a ritual of 
call and respond between preacher and congregation 
that resembled the camp meetings of white preachers. 
But however closely the shouting and emotional style 
of the black preacher resembled that of the white 
evangelist, the content of the sermon held special 
meaning for slaves who sought divine retribution for 
the wrongs done to them. 

Ideas inspired by the Second Great Awakening led 
many white Northerners to join the antislavery cause, 
which helped turn the tide of public opinion against 
slavery in the North by 1850. In the South, the Great 
Revival gave slaves an opportunity to adapt elements 
of the camp meeting to their services while at the same 
time developing a distinct black religious culture that 


emphasized human freedom and divine retribution. In 
this way, the Second Great Awakening profoundly in- 
fluenced the social and cultural life of the United 
States before the Civil War in general and the course 
of slavery in that country in particular. 

—Julie R. Nelson 
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SECOND MESSENIAN WAR 


al he Second Messenian War is one whose 
ee occurrence is problematic as many writers 
of antiquity did not distinguish a specific 
number of Messenian wars but rather an extended 
struggle. The problem resulted from Sparta’s invasion 
and conquest of Messenia in the late-eighth century 
B.c., and in the following period the descendants of 
the conquered race rose periodically in local rebel- 
lions. The events of the Messenian conflict are even 
more obscure because of the efforts of fourth-century- 
B.C. Messenian poets to provide their countrymen 
with a suitable history. 

Any account of the so-called Second Messenian 
War must deal with chronological problems. Some 
traditional histories place it in the early-seventh cen- 
tury B.C. (685-668) while others put it later, c. 
650-630 B.C. What seems certain is that there was a 
long and costly insurrection of the Messenian Helots, 
which was eventually suppressed and which con- 
tributed significantly to a major constitutional and so- 
cial reorganization of the Spartan state. 

After conquering Messenia, Sparta made the inhab- 
itants state “slaves,” or Helots, and subjected them to 
an oppressive and sometimes brutal existence, treat- 
ment that, as might be expected, caused considerable 
resentment. At last, after several generations and per- 
haps emboldened by Sparta’s participation in local 
conflicts with the states of Argos, Arcadia, and Elis, 
the Helots rose in revolt. The catalyst may have been 
the Argive victory over the Spartans at Hysiai (c. 669), 
which placed a strain on Spartan manpower. The 
Helot leader was the semi-legendary, charismatic Aris- 
tomenes. The Messenian Helots allied with the Ar- 
gives, Arcadians, and Pisatans, and joining them were 
many Messenians who had previously gone into exile. 

Initially, the rebels experienced some success. They 
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held their own at Derai and won a major victory over 
the Spartans and their allies from Corinth and Lepreos 
at a place called Boar’s Grave in Stenyclarus. Subse- 
quently, Aristomenes attacked and sacked the Lacon- 
ian city of Pharis (Pharae). As a consequence of these 
setbacks, the Spartans became disheartened and de- 
spaired of winning. However, the great elegiac poet 
Tyrtaeus emerged, perhaps serving as a general, to 
write several poems and marching songs that inspired 
the Spartans to renew the conflict with vigor. Tyrtaeus 
exhorted them to constancy and bravery and de- 
scribed the honor and glory that derived from fighting 
courageously for one’s state. 

The turning point in the war came in its third year 
(631 B.c.), when the Messenians lost the Battle of the 
Great Foss (Great Trench) owing to an act of treach- 
ery by the Arcadian king, Aristocrates. The Spartans 
had succeeded in bribing Aristocrates, and in the 
midst of battle, he ordered his troops to withdraw 
through the Messenian lines. This maneuver threw the 
Messenians into disarray and enabled the Spartans to 
push forward and inflict heavy losses. Aristomenes led 
the Messenian survivors to the northern stronghold 
Mount Eira (Ira) on the river Nedon, a site near the 
border of their Arcadian allies and near Pylos, which 
was not yet Spartan. 

From this fortress and under the resourceful leader- 
ship of Aristomenes, the Messenians launched peri- 
odic raids and ravaged the land of Laconia, seizing 
grain, cattle, wine, and their victims’ personal prop- 
erty. They achieved a notable success at the town of 
Amyclaei, which they looted. Aristomenes twice es- 
caped after being captured. But after eleven years, the 
Spartans, assisted by the Samians, finally prevailed be- 
cause of superior manpower and the aid of an adul- 
terous woman who betrayed her compatriots. During 
a violent storm in which the Messenian sentinels aban- 
doned their posts to take cover, the Spartans attacked, 
using ladders to aid their onslaught. A seer familiar 
with the oracles told Aristomenes to withdraw with as 
many Messenians as possible while leaving a few be- 
hind to hold up the Spartan pursuit. Aristomenes es- 
caped and fled to Mount Lykaion in Arcadia. 

The Arcadians warmly welcomed the fugitives. At 
this time they learned of the earlier treachery of King 
Aristocrates and discovered that he was about to be- 
tray their allies again. The outraged Arcadians then 
stoned him. In a last desperate attack on the Spartans, 
Euegetidas and a small band of Messenians returned 
to Eira where they found their enemies rummaging 
through the spoils and inflicted considerable damage 
before succumbing. After considering a plan to occupy 
an island near the Laconian coast and conduct raids 
against the Spartans from there, most of the displaced 
Messenians decide to emigrate to distant lands. 

Some went to Sicily where, with the help of Anaxi- 
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las of Region, they captured Zancle and changed its 
name to Messene (664 B.C., now Messina). Aris- 
tomenes reportedly was taken to Sparta where he was 
killed, but one legend suggests that he found refuge in 
Rhodes, where he died in exile. By 620 B.C., the Spar- 
tans had firm control of the Messenian plain, and the 
remaining Messenian Helots were consigned to a life 
of drudgery on the fertile lands of the Pamisus valley. 
They continued to resent their treatment and waited 
for another opportunity to revolt. 

The Second Messenian War provoked a major reor- 
ganization of the Spartan state. Sparta transformed it- 
self into a permanently militarized society, which was 
to last for another three centuries. The Second Messen- 
ian war also stimulated the development of hoplite 
warfare, in which armored infantry fought together in 
regiments in close ranks. This transformation reduced 
Spartan dependence on the nobility in time of war and 
increased the importance of the general population. 
Accompanying the Spartan victory was a growing de- 
mand for the redistribution of the newly acquired 
Messenian lands, which was the probable origin of the 
practice that gave each Spartan male at birth a mini- 
mum parcel of land to be worked by Helots. That 
practice, in turn, became the basis for the Spartans’ 
considering themselves as equals or peers who could 
all make their contributions to communal life. 

—Charles H. McArver, Jr. 
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SECOND PEACE OF PARIS 
(NOVEMBER 20, 1815) 


p= he Second Peace of Paris (November 20, 

g 1815) was part of a series of marginally 

successful British diplomatic efforts to ob- 

tain French abolition of the slave trade. The series 
began with the peace treaty negotiated after 
Napoleon’s first defeat in 1814. The First Peace of 
Paris (May 30, 1814) contained mild territorial terms 
and called for no reparations, but it did require that 
the French abolish the slave trade within five years— 
the result of intense lobbying by British abolitionists. 


Louis XVIII, restored to the throne after Napoleon’s 
defeat, agreed to this provision despite the strong op- 
position of the French colonial lobby. Indeed, eco- 
nomic and political considerations made the French 
pledge impossible to enforce. Still, at the Congress of 
Vienna, France signed a formal declaration (February 
4, 1815) in which it again denounced the trade. 

In March 1815, Napoleon staged his dramatic re- 
turn from exile. On March 29, he abolished the slave 
trade, probably in a vain effort’ to split Britain off the 
coalition arrayed against him, but Waterloo sealed his 
fate. The Second Peace of Paris was much harsher than 
the first, for it punished France with significant terri- 
torial losses (most of Savoy and land on the country’s 
Belgian and eastern borders), payment of an indemnity 
of 700 million francs, and occupation by 150,000 al- 
lied troops for five years. Much greater pressure was 
also placed on the hapless Louis XVIII, now restored 
for the second time, to abolish the slave trade. 

Indeed, by July 30, 1815, the French statesman 
Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand had more or less been 
forced to honor Napoleon’s decree and promise the 
immediate abolition of the trade. In the treaty itself, 
an additional article, signed by the British and French 
representatives, foresaw the concerted action of the 
major powers to abolish the slave trade and referred 
to the Vienna declaration. 

In that article, the contracting parties engaged 
specifically “to renew conjointly Their efforts, with 
the view of securing final success to those principles 
which They proclaimed in the Declaration of the 
Fourth of February, and of concerting, without loss of 
time, through their Ministers at the Courts of London 
and of Paris, the most effectual measures for the entire 
and definitive abolition of a commerce so odious, and 
so strongly condemned by the laws of religion and na- 
ture” (Parry, 1969). Thus, this modest article stated 
nothing more, nor less, than the intention to discuss 
further how to abolish the slave trade, which it con- 
demned in the strongest moral terms. 

Eventually, Britain convoked a diplomatic confer- 
ence at London on August 28, 1816, to consult further 
on measures to be taken for abolition. This conference 
failed, for Britain was unable to gain further French 
concessions on abolition of the trade. The French 
(clandestine) slave trade continued unabated, as 
France preferred to honor the five-year grace period of 
the First Peace of Paris rather than Napoleon’s cynical 
or Louis XVIII’s coerced abolition. The French colo- 
nial lobby was still very powerful, exercising a great 
influence on the government, and the French planters, 
newly restored to their islands, needed a great many 
slaves in order to restock their plantations. The British 
intensified their diplomatic efforts for abolition of the 
trade, notably at the Congress of Verona in 1822. 

— William L. Chew IH 
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SEMINOLE INDIANS 


= lavery played an important role in both the 
eS removal and the destruction of the Seminole 
Indians. The Seminole are a Muskogean 
tribe whose original home was in Georgia and North 
Florida, an area first colonized by the Spanish, and they 
became entangled in the struggle for Florida waged be- 
tween British, Spanish, and American settlers. Their 
sympathy for blacks and their leniency toward the 
slaves they themselves owned caused them many prob- 
lems after the Americans acquired control of Florida in 
1819. Eventually, the Seminole retreated into the Ever- 
glades to try to escape removal to Oklahoma. 

By the seventeenth century, the Seminole had 
learned about blacks and black culture from free 
blacks and slaves who had moved or had been 
brought into Seminole territory by the Spanish. Before 
the American Revolution, the Spanish offered freedom 
to slaves who escaped from the British, and some 
Seminole eventually bought slaves by paying for them 
with livestock. Most made little money from the slave 
labor, although slave ownership increased the prestige 
of Seminole leaders. 

Seminole custom allowed slaves to live in a separate 
settlement, paying their masters a portion of their pro- 
duce or livestock. Because the slaves knew more about 
agriculture than the Seminole, the slaves often became 
prosperous, eventually clearing large fields and own- 
ing livestock herds. The black slaves dressed like their 
Seminole masters, wearing little clothing when they 
worked in the fields. On festive occasions, they donned 
turbans, shawls, beaded moccasins, leggings, and the 
shiny metal ornaments that the Seminole favored. 

Slaves owned by white Americans or Creek and 
Cherokee Indians often fled into Spanish Florida. 
When their owners crossed the border to recover 
them, they met resistance from both the Seminole and 
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Massacre of whites by blacks and Seminole in the uprising led by Osceola in Florida, December 1835. 


the Spanish. Because of their allegiance to Spain, the 
Seminole were considered fair game by the Americans, 
who killed or wounded many Seminole in several raids 
conducted in Spanish territory. 

Spain eventually realized it could no longer hold 
Florida and sold the region to the United States in 
1819. The terms of the Adams-Onis Treaty (1819) 
guaranteed fair treatment for the Seminole, but the 
United States did not keep its word to the tribe. After 
Florida became part of the United States, slaveowners 
in states adjacent to Florida demanded the return of es- 
caped slaves living in the former Spanish territory, 
many of whom had found refuge with the Seminole, 
who were noted for their lenient attitude toward slaves. 
Slave catchers, both white and Native American, were 
allowed to hunt fugitives in Seminole territory. 

During the remainder of James Monroe’s presi- 
dency (which ended in 1825), the U.S. government 
embarked on a policy of Indian removal. The Semi- 
nole were moved to a smaller reservation in Florida, 
and the Creek received some of the Seminole land. 
Consequently, the Seminole had conflicts with the 
Creek, a larger and more powerful tribe. During this 
period, blacks who had been free for decades were 
captured and returned to slavery. There were many 
conflicts over the return of fugitive slaves, but in such 
disputes between whites and Indians, the cases were 
usually settled in favor of the white planters. 

Between 1832 and 1833, the U.S. government pres- 
sured the Seminole to leave Florida entirely and relo- 
cate to Oklahoma. The Seminole feared that if they 
moved to Indian territory their slaves would be taken 
by the Creek and that if they stayed in Florida they 
would lose their slaves to the whites. Although many 
Seminole did sign the treaties of Payne’s Landing and 
Fort Gibson, agreeing to surrender their lands and re- 
locate within three years, others, under the leadership 
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of Osceola, refused to leave and started an uprising in 
1835. They fled to the Everglades, where they fought 
the U.S. Army for nearly a decade with the help of 
runaway black slaves who lived with them. 

Although the United States used treachery to cap- 
ture Osceola, who died in prison, and attempted to 
conduct a plan of systematic extermination, the Semi- 
nole continued to fight. They had mastered`the art of 
guerrilla warfare in the swampy Everglades, and the 
struggle lasted until 1842, when the government aban- 
doned the war. The conflict had cost the United States 
$20 million and the lives of 1,500 soldiers, and many 
Seminole had been killed or had fled to the West. But 
the United States never succeeded in the total removal 
of this tribe. 

—Elsa A. Nystrom 
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SENATUS CONSULTUM 
CLAUDIANUM 
(A.D. 52) 


senatus consultum was a document that 
contained the advice of the Roman Senate 
on a particular issue after it had been de- 
bated. It had no legislative force during the time of the 
Roman Republic but was de facto binding upon the 
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administration. If vetoed by the presiding magistrates, 
it remained on record with the authority of the Senate. 
Senatus consulta were usually identified by the name 
of one of the consuls for the year or, more rarely dur- 
ing the imperial period, by the name of the emperor 
who proposed the subject for debate. 

Senatus Consultum Claudianum was named after 
Emperor Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus, 
known as Claudius I, who was ‘proclaimed emperor in 
A.D. 41. By A.D. 52, the year of this senatus consultum, 
the common practice of manumission had created a 
large number of former slaves, or freedmen, many of 
whom had risen to positions of power and influence 
through commerce or in the imperial civil service. 
However, Claudius was preoccupied by the problems 
caused by increasingly frequent marriages between 
free citizens and freedmen or freedwomen. Even more 
disturbing were marriages between free citizens and 
slaves. an 

The status of slaves who became the legal wives of 
free citizens had always been unclear: their children 
were regarded as slaves, and the union was seen as ir- 
regular. Manumission could be used as a means of el- 
evating the status of the betrothed woman, but her 
children would never be more than freedmen them- 
selves, whatever the social standing of the father. 
Claudius was particularly concerned about marriage 
between freewomen and slaves and wanted to punish 
women who crossed this line between established so- 
cial strata. 

The debate was set against the background of an 
expanding empire in which cultural, racial, and social 
diversities were eroding the old fixed hierarchy of 
slave, freedman, citizen, senator, and patrician—a hi- 
erarchy that had given each family a secure and un- 
questioned place in Roman law and custom. Com- 
merce, manufacturing, extractive industries, and 
construction had created a wealth that had little con- 
nection with the patrician and senatorial landowning 
classes. The taboos that had kept marriage within the 
class system, so that like married like to protect landed 
inheritance and privilege, were no longer effective. 
Claudius pressured the Senate into passing a measure 
that might serve to stem the progressive and insidious 
breakdown of class distinctions. 

During Claudius’s rule, Christians were challenging 
Roman assumptions about slavery and were banned 
from the city of Rome, but the tendency to question the 
underlying philosophy of slavery was evident and 
threatened social stability. Therefore, Senatus Consul- 
tum Claudianum decreed that a freewoman who mar- 
ried a slave with his master’s knowledge and consent 
would be reduced to the rank of a freedwoman, and 
her children would be born slaves of her husband’s 
owner. A freewoman who married a slave without his 
master’s knowledge or consent would be reduced to 


being a slave of her husband’s owner, as her children 
would be from birth. Freewomen who married freed- 
men would be reduced to their rank, and the children 
of the union would be barred from attaining free status 
and denied access to citizenship, as were all freedmen. 

—Lindy J. Rawling 
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SENECA, LUCIUS ANNAEUS 
(4 B.C.-A.D. 65) 


eR orn in Cordova, Spain, of a wealthy noble 
family, Seneca became famous in Stoic phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, and imperial service as the 
leading Roman public and literary intellectual in the 
age of Emperor Nero. As tutor and then adviser to 
the emperor, he exercised significant political, social, 
and cultural influence while becoming one of the 
world’s richest men. After falling into disfavor and 
eventually being implicated in a conspiracy against 
Nero, Seneca committed suicide by imperial order. 

In his many writings, Seneca derived principles for 
the humane treatment of slaves from a philosophical 
system that had a considerable following among in- 
fluential Romans. Nevertheless, Seneca also occasion- 
ally slipped into echoing some of his society’s common 
prejudices against slaves. A similar inconsistency be- 
tween the ethical ideals Seneca preached and his own 
practices emerges in his story about Diogenes. After 
his only slave ran away, Diogenes did not want him 
back, saying, “It would be a shame if Diogenes is not 
able to live without Manes when Manes is able to live 
without Diogenes.” Diogenes was the one who was 
actually liberated, Seneca explains, since he who is 
possessionless is happier than a master with many 
slaves. Still, Seneca kept his slaves and excused himself 
by saying that we who lack Diogenes’ strength of 
character ought at least to reduce the number of our 
possessions (De tranquillitate animt ). 

Seneca believed in the Stoic doctrine that “heaven is 
the one parent of us all” (De beneficiis) and that those 
called slaves sprang from the same stock; share the 
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same sky; breathe, live, and die as their masters do. He 
remarked that it is as easy for the master to see a free- 
born man in his slave as for the slave to see a slave in 
his master (Epistolae morales ad Lucilium). To his 
friend Lucilius, Seneca emphasized that slaves are 
human beings, comrades, humble friends, and our fel- 
low slaves, since fortune has as much power over us as 
over them (Epistolae). 

Seneca denied that slavery’s condition penetrates 
the whole human being. Only the body, he insisted, is 
at the mercy and disposition of a master while the 
mind is its own master, so free that not even the body 
which confines it can restrain it from following its 
own impulses, setting mighty aims, and escaping into 
the infinite to consort with the stars (De beneficiis). 

Seneca decried the common Roman treatment of 
slaves as extremely arrogant, cruel, and insulting. He 
ridiculed those masters who thought it degrading to 
dine with their slaves (Epistolae) and, in contrast, ad- 
vised his friend to treat his inferiors as he would be 
treated by his superiors, with kindness and courtesy, 
and to include them in his discussions, plans, and 
company (Epistolae). Seneca urged that slaves be par- 
doned, not whipped or shackled, for laziness, care- 
lessness, loud replies, rebellious looks, and remarks 
muttered under their breath (De ira). Slaves should be 
lashed only verbally, since beatings are only for ani- 
mals (Epistolae). 

Seneca praised restraint in ordering slaves around. 
He recommended treating the free, freeborn, and well- 
born, not as slaves, but as those of lower rank who 
have been entrusted to their masters as wards. “Slaves 
have the right of refuge at a god’s statue, and though 
the law allows you to do anything to a slave, yet there 
are things which the law common to all living crea- 
tures forbids you to do to a human being” (De 
clementia). 

He held that the soul that is upright, good, and 
great is not under the control of chance. “What else 
could you call such a soul than a god dwelling as a 
guest in a human body? A soul like this may descend 
into a Roman knight just as well as into a freedman’s 
son ora slave. For what is a Roman knight, or a freed- 
man’s son, or a slave? They are mere titles, born of 
ambition or of wrong” (Epistolae). “No one is more 
noble than another except in so far as the nature of 
one person is more upright and more capable of good 
actions” (De beneficiis). “Virtue closes the door to no 
one; it is open to all, admits all, invites all, the free- 
born and the freedman, the slave and the king, and the 
exile; neither family nor fortune determines its choice, 
it is satisfied with the naked human being” (De ben- 
efictis). 

Therefore, Seneca reasoned, since it is possible for 
a slave to be just, brave, and magnanimous, it is also 
possible for a slave to confer benefits on his master 
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(De beneficiis). He challenged the master who scorns 
receiving benefits from his slave: “Are you to call any- 
one a slave, slave as you are yourself to lust and glut- 
tony, to a mistress, no, the common possession of nu- 
merous mistresses? Are you to call anyone a slave?” 
(De beneficiis). 

Few are legal slaves, Seneca observed, but many 
hold fast to the deeper slavery of vice (Epistolae). “‘He 
is a slave.’ But his soul may be that of a free man. ‘He 
is a slave.’ But is that to count against him? Show me 
a man who is not a slave; one is a slave to lust, another 
to greed, another to ambition; all are slaves to fear. I 
will show you an ex-consul who is slave to an old hag, 
a millionaire who is slave to a serving-maid; I will 
show you youths of the noblest birth who are slaves to 
pantomime players! No slavery is more disgraceful 
than one which is self-imposed” (Epistolae). 

Seneca’s most powerful story about slavery de- 
scribes a Spartan boy who, after being taken captive, 
kept crying, “I will not be a slave!” The first time he 
was ordered to perform the menial task of fetching a 
chamber pot, the boy dashed his brains out against the 
wall. “Will you not borrow that boy’s courage, and 
say: ‘I am no slave!’? Unhappy man, you are a slave to 
human beings, you are a slave to your business, you 
are a slave to life. For life, if courage to die be lacking, 
is slavery” (Epistolae). l 

— William O. Stephens 


See also 
Roman Empire; Stoicism 


SEPULVEDA, JUAN GINES DE 
(1490-1573) 


pen leading figure of the Spanish Renaissance, 
CF Juan Ginés de Sepúlveda attained fame dur- 

ing his lifetime as a humanist scholar, trans- 
lator of Aristotle, and supreme master of Latin style. 
He was confessor and official chronicler to Charles V 
and counted among his friends and correspondents 
sixteenth-century luminaries like Desiderius Erasmus 
and Hernán Cortés. Apart from his translations of and 
commentaries upon Aristotle’s works, Sepúlveda is 
perhaps best known for his mid-sixteenth-century ef- 
forts to defend and justify the Spanish conquest of 
America and the resultant enslavement and subjuga- 
tion of its native population. 

Sepulveda wrote about his ideas concerning Spain’s 
American empire in a tract entitled Democrates alter 
(c. 1547). He believed it was the crown’s right and 
duty to conquer the Indians and to subdue them, if 
necessary by force of arms. He reached this conclusion 


by applying Aristotelian concepts of natural aristoc- 
racy and just war to Spain’s New World venture. 

The Indians, he asserted, were patently inferior to 
Spaniards in their social customs, as was shown by 
their practice of idolatry, human sacrifice, cannibal- 
ism, and other barbaric acts. It was therefore the duty 
of the Spanish, as a more enlightened people, to lift 
the Indians from their ignorance and superstition and 
to teach them the ways of civilized life. Conquest, fol- 
lowing Septlveda’s reasoning, was a legitimate means 
by which to do so. Moreover, as a people living out- 
side the pale of Christianity, the Indians had to be 
evangelized and converted, a task—as Sepulveda em- 
phasized—entrusted by the papacy to the Spanish 
monarchs. 

In that undertaking, the use of force was not only 
legitimate but also, according to Septilveda’s interpre- 
tation of biblical text, divinely authorized. Although 
upholding the doctrine of natural aristocracy, 
Sepúlveda never advocated (as he has often been ac- 
cused of doing) the enslavement of Indians. This, in 
his view, was impermissible. What he perceived as 
their social and cultural inferiority did not, and could 
not under natural law, make the Indians the slaves of 
the Spanish. 

His unqualified defense of the legitimacy of con- 
quest was strongly opposed by many Spanish jurists 
and theologians, the most persistent and effective of 
whom was the Dominican priest and missionary Bar- 
tolomé de Las Casas. Las Casas’ vehement denuncia- 
tion of Democrates alter persuaded the crown that the 
issues it raised should be subject to further examina- 
tion. In 1550, the king ordered all conquests sus- 
pended while a panel of jurists, convened in Val- 
ladolid, Spain, heard arguments on the question. 

The proceedings lasted until 1551 and ultimately 
proved inconclusive, as no formal report was issued. 
However, two actions make it clear that the balance of 
royal favor had tilted toward Las Casas’ position: the 
word “conquest” was to be stricken from the lexicon 
of Spanish exploration and settlement, which hence- 
forth was known as pacification; and Sepúlveda was 
denied permission to publish his manuscript. It would 
be nearly 200 years after its author’s death before De- 
mocrates alter was printed. 

—Russ Davidson 
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SERFDOM IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


ay erfdom” is a useful, though inaccurate, 
Ga word to describe peasant conditions in the 
Middle Ages. A “serf” was a member of the 
dependent peasantry, and this dependence could arise 
from personal status or from land tenure. Some serfs 
were legally unfree, but serfs were not owned as prop- 
erty by a master as slaves were. More often, serfs had 
some legal rights and some personal freedom, though 
their lands were held by unfree tenure and subject to 
burdensome ties of dependence on a lord, such as 
labor services and restrictions on movement. A spec- 
trum of conditions of semiservitude existed between 
freedom of person and land tenure, on the one hand, 
and slavery, on the other. Serfs were often subject to 
duties and obligations that strongly resembled those 
imposed on slaves, and the confusion between serfs 
and slaves is sharpened because the same word, 
servus, was used for both types of status in all me- 
dieval Latin sources. 

The best way to consider serfdom is to examine it 
over time. In the early Middle Ages, slavery still ex- 
isted, and the word servus did not mean serf. The over- 
all European movement from the eighth to the twelfth 
centuries, however, was from clearly differentiated free 
and slave conditions toward an intermediate status 
among the dependent peasantry. This trend was first 
observed by the historian Marc Bloch (1975) and has 
been confirmed recently by other historians, who at- 
tribute the shift toward a mixed status of “serf” (gen- 
erally around 950-1050) as accompanying the rise of 
more oppressive forms of local lordship. As lordship 
became more localized and based upon military force, 
earlier distinctions between free and unfree people and 
land were erased. By the high and late Middle Ages, 
most peasant farmers were considered to be serfs. 

In the early Middle Ages, the classical distinctions 
between different types of peasants working on estates 
had been largely maintained. Agricultural workers 
were classified, especially on the great estates of north- 
western Europe, in three groups. On the lowest level 
were slaves. Slaves were owned by and dependent on 
their lord, who was their master in all ways—land- 
lord, judge, executioner—and who held all judicial 
and property rights in their person. The second group 
was made up of coloni (“tenant farmers”). Colonus 
was a legal term referring to people who were person- 
ally free but whose land belonged to their lord and 
who were subject to obligations, including rent and 
labor services. Each lord had some judicial control 
over his coloni, and they could not leave the land 
without his permission. 

The third group was composed of the free peasants, 
who were both personally free and had their own free- 
hold land, or allod. They relied on public courts for 
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Medieval serfs at work on a great feudal estate in France. 


their rights but were often attached to a lord by some 
tie of commendation or clientage. These personal ties 
subjected the peasant to a lord in quasi-legal ways, 
often including the payment of dues or services, which 
were called franchises. 

High medieval serfdom arose out of a mixture of 
the status, services, and dues of those three early me- 
dieval groups—which were easily confused in prac- 
tice. For example, the personal dues of free peasants 
(franchises) resembled the dues coloni owed their lord 
for their land. The dissolution of public power around 
the year 1000 in most regions, especially the decline of 
public courts, effectively removed the legal advantages 
of some free peasants. In particular, free peasants were 
forced to give up their land to their lord and receive it 
back as a dependent tenure. At the same time, slavery 
became increasingly rare. As the strict relations be- 
tween land and status were mixed up and lords began 
to take on manorial and judicial authority, the distinc- 
tions among different peasant statuses became mean- 
ingless. 

Over time, the peasantry became a more homoge- 
neous group under the lord, dependent. on him eco- 
nomically and also subject to his personal and judicial 
control. For example, at Villemeux (near Chartres) in 
826-829, only about 10 percent of heads of house- 
hold were listed as servi (“slaves”) and there were only 
82 coloni out of a population of 1,639 people. By 
1078, the monk Paul of Saint-Pére-de-Chartres called 
all of the inhabitants agricolae (“farmers”), though he 
did distinguish those who owed a head tax. After 
1100, the peasants of Villemeux were universally re- 
ferred to as servi in the monastery’s charters. Gradu- 
ally, peasants became indistinguishable to their lords; 
they all became servi, or serfs, and their status and 
obligations merged. 

The merging of free and unfree peasant status into 
serfdom did not take place evenly over time and place. 
Some serfs were subject to additional obligations like 
a head tax or a fee for marriage, lingering remnants of 
their former servile status. Sometimes there was col- 
lective memory about land and status, which pre- 
served the rights of free peasants. Some freemen in the 
eleventh century, such as the men of the homines de 
generali placito of the monastery of Saint-Vaast-d’Ar- 
ras, claimed to owe only public obligations and to 
hold their land freely, as allods. 

In the Loire River valley, the coloni status disap- 
peared in the tenth to eleventh centuries, though a 
semifree group, the colliberti (“fellow-freedmen”), 
may have survived. These men, however, were the ex- 
ception, not the rule. Throughout northern Europe, 
slaves and free peasants were disappearing. In the 
south, allodial property holders were still numerous in 
the early-eleventh century, though they, too, were sub- 
merged by more oppressive forms of lordship after 


1050. By the twelfth century, the dependent peasantry 
had largely acquired the status of serfdom, and by the 
thirteenth century, increasing legalism had formally 
defined serfdom, usually by unfree land tenure and the 
obligation to make payments or perform labor service. 
In the later Middle Ages, economic crises in the 
early-fourteenth century, combined with the onset of 
the Black Death, had a dramatic effect on the peas- 
antry as a whole. Sudden depopulation reduced the 
available labor supply throughout Europe, and as the 
number of laborers decreased, their wages (in both 
monetary and real terms) increased. Many serfs were 
able to replace burdensome labor services with money 
payments or abandon the farm altogether for wage- 
earning jobs. Many lords adopted new strategies to 
deal with the decline in labor, including repressive leg- 
islation affirming serfdom and thereby controlling 
peasant movement and labor. The result was peasant 
revolts—in England (1381), the “Jacquerie” in France 
in the fifteenth century, as well as in Catalonia 
(1388-1486) and Hungary, to name only the most fa- 
mous instances. A redistribution of fortunes, of more 
resources among fewer people, allowed peasants to 
improve their conditions, which allowed many to 

throw off the yoke of serfdom. 
— Robert Berkhofer 
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SERVI POENAE 


PA S ervitus poenae means literally “slavery of 
T the punishment” and roughly translates as 
“penal slavery.” Declared by a Roman local 
magistrate, governor, or emperor, the sentence was 
capital, and upon pronouncement the individual be- 
came a slave. It differed from other types of slavery, 
because it was a second-century-A.D. legal develop- 
ment. Several forms of punishment constituted penal 
slavery, and although the legal evidence refers to the 
condition of servi poenae (“penal slaves”) as perma- 
nent and unredeemable, reality was otherwise. 
Although first mentioned explicitly in a statement 
by Emperor Antoninus Pius (86-161; r. 138-161) in 
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the Justinian Digests, the nature of the documentation 
conceals a more complicated evolution. Udo Zilletti 
(1968) argued that since the penal slave in effect had 
no master, the status might have been a tangent of an- 
other legal condition, servos sine domino (“slave with- 
out master”). Although the first occurrence of the sta- 
tus of servi poenae is impossible to establish, an 
abolition date is possible, for in the sixth century, Jus- 
tinian ruled that men sentenced to the mines were no 
longer servi poenae. 

The status is evidence for the changing position of 
slaves within Roman society and the problems created 
by the extension of citizenship in A.D. 212. It is also 
cited to support the theory that punishments became 
harsher in the later empire. The sentence could only be 
passed on lower-class citizens (humiliores) and slaves. 
In the late empire, the appearance of two classes of cit- 
izens led to gradations of punishments. Officials, 
priests, veterans, and their descendants could not be- 
come servi poenae. Most unusually, slaves could be 
punished by further enslavement. 

There is no discernible relationship between the 
type of crime and the penalty. Although some crimes 
could be committed only by slaves (e.g., running 
away), political crimes and false allegations were also 
dealt with severely. Superficially, the status indicates 
that certain behavior was considered servile in nature. 

The characteristics of servitus poenae were threefold. 
It was a punishment that was lawful, capital, and per- 
petual. Not every capital sentence resulted in slavery, al- 
though until Justinian, people sentenced to death were 
deemed slaves until execution. The interval enabled the 
captors to extract evidence by torture, as slaves could 
only be witnesses if tortured first. Common forms of 
this type of slavery included condemnation to the mines 
(in metallum or ad opus metalli) and ludum venatorium 
ad bestias (hunting wild animals in an arena). 

Every sentence included seizure of all goods and 
chattels by the imperial treasury—prearranged gifts 
and dowries were honored. Although the status was 
supposedly perpetual, Antoninus Pius provided for the 
release of old, frail prisoners after a minimum 10-year 
sentence. Similarly, a convict who successfully man- 
aged to outwit the beasts in the arena might be re- 
leased after 3 years. 

Since a servus poenae was not individual property, 
he could not be manumitted. Release resulted in work 
befitting servi publici (“public slaves”). Complete lib- 
erty required an imperial decree, and even then the 
slave did not recover his former private rights or es- 
tate. The new freedman was in an unusual and entirely 
inequitable position. Servi poenae who had formerly 
been private slaves were restored to that position, 
Thus, the extraordinary situation of a slave released 
from slavery, only to become again a slave, existed. 

—Benjamin N. Lawrance 
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SERVUS VICARIUS 


= he literal meaning of the Latin term servus 
g vicarius is “deputy slave” or “substitute 
slave.” A less formal rendering would be 
“a slave’s slave.” In Roman law, from the second cen- 
tury B.C. onward, the servus vicarius was either a slave 
who acted as a substitute or helper of another slave or, 
more specifically, a slave who. was part of the pe- 
culium of another slave. The peculium was a fund of 
money and other objects, including slaves, that was 
put at a slave’s disposal by his owner. Since Roman 
slaves could not own property of any kind, the pe- 
culium belonged to the master, who was legally enti- 
tled to resume control of it at any time. 

Slaves used their peculium to conduct business on 
behalf of their owners and for their own profit. Slaves 
who were in another slave’s peculium acted as his 
agents. In principle, a servus vicarius could be as- 
signed his own servus vicarius out of the superior 
slave’s peculium. The servus vicarius as a slave’s slave 
had a parallel in the servus peculiaris, a slave given to 
an unemancipated son (who lacked full legal capacity) 
by his father. 

Only privileged slaves, who were sometimes re- 
ferred to as servi ordinarii, were given deputy slaves. 
These included financial administrators and business 
managers, highly ranked domestic servants, and 
physicians. Both slaves owned by private citizens and 
slaves owned by the emperor were provided with 
deputies. A servus vicarius helped to augment the 
funds in the peculium of a servus ordinarius and in- 
creased his prestige within the Roman slave society, 
where great attention was paid to subtle hierarchical 
gradations. Thus, the assignment of deputy slaves 
served as a means of rewarding and gratifying slaves 
who held positions of trust, or were otherwise of im- 
portance to their owners, and helped to ensure their 
cooperation and productivity. Virtually all slaves 
known to have had deputies were male, but the servus 
vicarius could be of either sex. 

Slaves of slaves were also known outside Roman 
society. They are noted as early as Homer’s Odyssey 
(eighth century B.C.) and are documented as existing in 
fourth-century-B.c. Athens. 

— Walter Scheidel 
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SEXUAL SLAVERY, 
JAPANESE MILITARY 


apanese military sexual slavery refers to the 
system of the so-called comfort women that 
imperial Japan instituted to cater to soldiers’ 
sexual needs before and during World War II. 
Slavery, defined as an extreme form of the human re- 
lation of domination, can be conceived both as a per- 
sonal relation and as an institutional process, both 
rooted in the total power of the master and the total 
powerlessness of the slave (Patterson, 1982). Sexual 
slavery, then, can be defined as a relation of domina- 
tion based on sex. According to Kathleen Barry 
(1984), female sexual slavery is present in a social con- 
dition of sexual exploitation and violence from which 
a woman or a girl cannot escape. Testimonies of for- 
mer comfort women reveal that they were forced into 
a social condition of female sexual slavery. 

Since 1992, a precedent-setting international 
human rights debate has raged over the interpretation 
of the institution of comfort women (in Japanese, 
jugun ianfu, “military comfort women”). In an effort 
to deny state responsibility, some Japanese—including 
veteran politicians—claim the comfort women were 
autonomous prostitutes. International human rights 
and feminist organizations argue that the women were 
sexual slaves recruited by the Japanese military. 

At the core of the international dispute over the 
representation of comfort women as prostitutes or 
sexual slaves is the issue of state responsibility. On a 
deeper level, many of the central issues of sexual vio- 
lence against women in warfare and colonialism, and 
the cultural constructions of gender and sexuality in 
all patriarchies, are being called into question. Indeed, 
the issues involved in the comfort women problem are 
complex, ranging from the perennial question con- 
cerning the proper relationship between prostitution 
and the state to the unprecedented abuse of power by 
the state in forcing tens of thousands of women—in- 
cluding premenarche teenage girls and young married 
women—into sexual labor during the war. 

The coerced sexual labor (i.e., sexual slavery) was 
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inflicted primarily upon lower-class young females of 
colonial Korea by imperial Japan during the Pacific 
war, but Japanese women and women of other occu- 
pied territories (such as Taiwan, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, Burma, Thailand, and the South Pacific is- 
lands) were also used as comfort women. There is no 
way to determine precisely how many women were 
forced to serve as comfort women, but estimates range 
between 70,000 and 200,000—about 80 percent of 
them were Korean. 

From the perspective of imperial Japan, the system 
of comfort women was an institutionalization of pa- 
ternalistic omoiyari (“consideration”) to reward the 
soldiers with time away from their military duties so 
they might enjoy brief moments of recreational sex 
under state supervision. Military “comfort stations” 
(where the members of the Japanese Imperial Army 
could engage in recreational sex under the supervisory 
control of the state) came into being as early 1932 for 
the benefit of soldiers stationed in China after the 
Japanese had seized Manchuria the previous year. 
From 1932 to 1945, comfort stations existed wher- 
ever the Japanese troops were stationed in Japan, 
Korea, China, Southeast Asia, and the South Pacific. 
The comfort women became essential supplies for the 
military in order to help keep morale high. In fact, 
when the comfort women were transported on the 
military ships, they were simply listed as “military 
supplies” with no record of their personal identities. 

Korea was under Japanese colonial rule from 1910 
to 1945, which facilitated the conscription of count- 
less Korean women for the sexual pleasure of the 
Japanese military. Although the draft of Korean 
women was made legally possible by 1942, their re- 
cruitment was nominally carried out on the basis of 
“voluntary” participation. That is why the Japanese 
government persistently denied until 1993 that there 
was any coercion in the recruitment of Korean women 
into the Voluntary Labor Service Corps (VLSC). In 
fact, the Teishintai (pronounced Chéngsindae in Ko- 
rean), which is the Japanese name for the VLSC, liter- 
ally means the “voluntarily-submitting-body” (tei- 
shin) corps (-tai). From the Japanese perspective, these 
women were, as colonial subjects of imperial Japan, 
performing their patriotic, gendered duty by “com- 
forting” soldiers with their sexuality. 

Japan had a state-regulated system of licensed pros- 
titution until 1958, so it is easy to understand how the 
system of comfort women was considered by both the 
state and the society in general as nothing more than an 
extension to the troops of a commercial service avail- 
able to other Japanese men. In traditional, patriarchal 
Japan and Korea, having recreational sex outside mat- 
rimony was one of the unchallenged prerogatives of the 
husband while the wife was expected be chaste even 
after the death of her husband. The Japanese criminal 
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code of 1908, for example, punished wives for com- 
mitting adultery but not philandering husbands unless 
their partner was someone else’s wife (Garon, 1993). 
Similarly, most women who had served as comfort 
women were unable to lead a normal family life, for 
they had lost their virginity, but the men who had had 
sex with them had no problem being reintegrated into 
their family and/or marital life after the war ended. 

Given the nature of the masculine sexual culture in 
the patriarchal states of Japan and Korea, it is not sur- 
prising that official silence about the comfort women 
issue was maintained for more than four decades after 
the war ended in 1945. In fact, any discussion of sex- 
ual exploitation of Korean women by imperial Japan 
during the war was conspicuous by its complete ab- 
sence in Korean history books until recently. Perhaps 
recognition that an indigenous system of professional 
female entertainers (kisaeng) had existed in dynastic 
Korea to “entertain the soldiers” stationed on the 
northern border may have helped Koreans accept the 
system of comfort women as a fact of life (Soh, 1996). 

The issue of Japanese military sexual slavery came 
to the attention of the international community in 
1992 when the Korean Council for the Women 
Drafted for Military Sexual Slavery by Japan took the 
issue to the United Nations Human Rights Commis- 
sion after the discovery by a Japanese historian of doc- 
umentary evidence of the heavy involvement of the 
Japanese government in the comfort women system. 
As a consequence, the Korean comfort women move- 
ment for redress was transformed from a bilateral 
compensation dispute over forced labor to an interna- 
tional human rights issue. 

The revolutionary concept of women’s human 
rights has redefined the issue of comfort women as 
that of sexual slavery by the state. One must point 
out, however, that the categorical definition of com- 
fort women as sex slaves ignores the historical reality 
of commercial sex in which some comfort women par- 
ticipated. Although the universal concept of women’s 
human rights will undoubtedly contribute to more 
egalitarian heterosexual power relations in patriarchal 
state systems, there are some fundamental political 
economic issues of social stratification and sexual 
slavery that feminist scholars and human rights ac- 
tivists alike must confront at the family, community, 
national, and global levels. These issues include power 
relations at the intersection of gender, class, ethnicity, 
and nation; the philosophical tensions between uni- 
versal and ethnic-national values as exemplified by the 
debate over the concept of international human rights 
and the principle of cultural relativism; and the eco- 
nomic realities of pervasive commoditization of 
human sexuality in increasingly consumer-oriented 
pleasure-seeking societies. 


—Chunghee Sarah Soh 
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SHADD, MARY ANN 
(1823-1893) 


= he first female editor of a North American 
Ei weekly newspaper in Canada, Mary Ann 
- Shadd, a black herself, fought for the inte- 
gration of blacks into society. Fiery and immensely 
controversial, she promoted abolition, equal rights, 
and woman suffrage. s 

Born on October 9, 1823, in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, to Abraham and Harriet Shadd, she grew up in 
an activist family. Her childhood home was an Under- 
ground Railroad stop, and her father represented 
Delaware at national conventions for the Improve- 
ment of Free People of Color. Like many other ac- 
tivists, Mary Ann Shadd decided to settle in Canada 
West (present-day Ontario) after passage of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act of 1850 made life hazardous for North- 
ern blacks. As the final destination of the Under- 
ground Railroad, Canada already had a sizable black 
community, and after emigrating in 1851, Shadd 
opened a school to educate fugitive slaves and other 
blacks who were unable to obtain schooling. She en- 
couraged others to emigrate and published the in- 
structional pamphlet Notes of Canada West (1852) as 
an aid. An immensely popular guidebook, it helped 
many fugitives survive the trauma of relocation. 

After meeting the antislavery journalist Samuel 
Ringgold Ward, Shadd pressed him into helping 
launch one of the best fugitive slave weeklies, the 
staunchly integrationist Provincial Freeman, in 1853. 
Nonsectarian and apolitical, the newspaper advocated 
temperance to achieve its primary goal, elevating the 
black race. Although listed as editor, Ward was merely 
a figurehead: Shadd was the pivot upon which the 
paper turned. 

Through the Freeman, she continued advocating 
black emigration, a preference that placed her in con- 
flict with many influential African American aboli- 


tionists. Never faint of heart, Shadd penned powerful 
editorials encouraging blacks in Canada West to insist 
on fair treatment, even if that meant being assaulted. 
Repelled by the begging of newly freed slaves, Shadd 
pushed fellow emigrants to reach for financial indepen- 
dence. In the Freeman of March 25, 1854, she asserted 
that the fugitives’ progress “would be a triumphant re- 
buke to those who once held them as chattels, and to 
those who hold that the slave ‘requires to be prepared 
for freedom, for [former slaves} would exhibit the spec- 
tacle of a people just escaped from a galling yoke com- 
peting as free men, successfully and honorably.” 

By the late 1850s, the newspaper was regarded as 
the organ of Martin R. Delany’s African Civilization 
Society. Plagued by financial difficulties throughout its 
existence, the Freeman folded about 1858, after the 
black community’s sexism had forced Shadd to turn 
the editorship of the paper over to her brother Isaac. 

Marrying Thomas Cary in 1856, Shadd bore two 
children before being widowed in 1860. Returning to 
the United States to recruit Union troops, she retired 
to Washington, D.C., after the U.S. Civil War to teach, 
and she died there in 1893. A legendary crusader for 
justice, Shadd blazed a remarkable trail. 

—Caryn E. Neumann 
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SHADRACH FUGITIVE 
SLAVE CASE 


p= he first successful rescue of a runaway 
g slave held in federal custody under the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 occurred on 
February 15, 1851, when local blacks seized Shadrach 
Minkins from a Boston, Massachusetts, courtroom. 
Minkins was never recaptured, and no convictions 
were ever secured against the people who had aided in 
his escape. 
Prior to fleeing bondage, Minkins had been a ser- 


vant in the Norfolk, Virginia, household of John De- 
bree, a purser in the U.S. Navy. In May 1850, Minkins 
escaped to Boston, where he worked until his capture 
as a waiter in the busy commercial district near the 
city’s wharves. To minimize the risk of recapture, he 
often adopted the pseudonym Frederick Wilkins. On 
February 12, 1851, John Caphart, a Norfolk consta- 
ble hired by Debree to track Minkins, arrived in 
Boston seeking Minkins’s rendition (legal return to 
slavery). Caphart obtained a warrant for Minkins’s ar- 
rest from George Ticknor Curtis, the federal fugitive 
slave commissioner in the city, and three days later, 
Minkins was arrested by U.S. Marshal Patrick Riley. 

Minkins was immediately taken before Commis- 
sioner Curtis for a hearing on the question of his ren- 
dition. The Boston Vigilance Committee appointed six 
prominent local attorneys, including the black jurist 
Robert Morris, to serve as his counsel. After they re- 
quested and were granted a three-day delay to prepare 
a defense, everyone except Morris, Minkins, and sev- 
eral marshals left the courtroom. Suddenly, as if by a 
prearranged signal, several dozen local blacks pushed 
open the door, rushed inside, seized a surprised Min- 
kins, and hustled him out of the building and into the 
street. Within minutes, they had disappeared into the 
African American neighborhood on Beacon Hill. 
Through the efforts of Morris, the black abolitionist 
Lewis Hayden, and their contacts on the Underground 
Railroad, Minkins reached the safety of Montreal, 
Canada East (now Quebec), within a few days. 

News of the rescue reverberated throughout the na- 
tion’s capital. Senator Henry Clay of Kentucky de- 
manded a thorough investigation, and President Mil- 
lard Fillmore ordered the U.S. attorney to try all 
persons who may have “aided, abetted, or assisted” in 
Minkins’s escape (Collinson, 1997). The ensuing in- 
vestigation led to the arrest of eight local abolitionists, 
including Morris and Hayden, for their alleged roles 
in the rescue. All eight were indicted by a federal 
grand jury and tried in U.S. district court. The initial 
trials in May and June 1851 showed the weakness of 
the government’s case. Five of the accused were im- 
mediately acquitted owing to insufficient evidence; the 
other three were bound over for retrial on various 
technicalities. Although the retrials dragged on for 
over a year, all of the alleged rescuers were eventually 
acquitted and released. 

The Minkins rescue, and the inability of federal au- 
thorities to convict any of his rescuers, proved a major 
embarrassment to the Fillmore administration and 
raised sectional tensions between North and South. 
The affair also heightened the determination of free 
blacks in the North, and their abolitionist colleagues, 
to resist enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1850. 

—Roy E. Finkenbine 
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SHARP, GRANVILLE 
(1735-1813) 


= f the major eighteenth-century British 
FO mitoses Granville Sharp was the 
most prolific writer and the most con- 
cerned with legal rights of both individual blacks and 
blacks in general. In 1772, he brought the James Som- 
ersett case before the court, and it was that case that 
established the principle that any slave who reached 
British soil would become free. 

Born in Durham, England, on November SS, 
the youngest son of the archbishop of Northumber- 
land and grandson of the archbishop of York, Sharp 
received only a grammar-school education and was 
destined for a trade. While apprenticed to a Quaker 
linen draper in London, Sharp taught himself Greek 
and Hebrew so that he could understand the Bible bet- 
ter. His first publications involved biblical scholarship 
and linguistics. In 1758, he obtained a position in the 
ordnance department, which he felt compelled to re- 
sign in 1776 because he opposed war with America’s 
rebellious colonies. 

Sharp’s introduction to the slavery question came in 
the person of Jonathan Strong, a slave aged 16 or 17 
whose master, David Lisle, a lawyer and planter, had 
brought him from Barbados to London. In London, 
Lisle threw Strong into the street after having severely 
pistol-whipped him. Sharp met Strong outside the 
door of Sharp’s brother William, who gave the poor 
free medical help. Two years later, having recovered 
thanks to the Sharps’ medical and financial aid, Strong 
was seen by his former owner and sold by him to a Ja- 
maican planter, James Kerr, for £30, to be paid upon 
Strong’s delivery to a ship bound for Jamaica. 

When Strong was jailed by two slave catchers hired 
by Lisle, he appealed to Granville Sharp, who gained 
his release by appealing to the lord mayor of London. 
Sued by Kerr for property loss and challenged to a 
duel by Lisle, Sharp’s own solicitors told him that 
Strong was legally a slave and thus property. Sharp 
bought a complete law library to prepare himself to 
argue the law, which intimidated the plaintiffs’ 
lawyers into dropping the case. 

Sharp had won by default, but the experience made 
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him determined to gain a definitive legal ruling that 
would overturn the 1729 opinion by Attorney General 
Sir Philip Yorke and Solicitor General Charles Talbot 
that slavery was legal in England. While waiting for a 
suitable case, Sharp published his refutation of Yorke 
and Talbot: A Representation of the Injustice and 
Dangerous Tendency of Tolerating Slavery, or of Ad- 
mitting the Least Claim of Private Property of Men, in 
England (1769). This work includes a denunciation of 
the American colonists’ hypocrisy in practicing slavery 
while objecting to political oppression. 

Sharp’s intervention on Strong’s behalf quickly be- 
came well known in London’s Afro-British commu- 
nity, and he was consulted in the cases of the kid- 
napped former slaves Mary Hylas (1766) and Thomas 
Lewis (1770), both of whom were physically and 
legally rescued through Sharp’s efforts. Neither case 
resulted in the definitive ruling he sought. 

That ruling was finally achieved in the judgment by 
William Murray, first earl of Mansfield, on the Som- 
ersett case (1772), in which Mansfield, lord chief jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, ruled that masters could not 
legally force slaves to return to the colonies and thus 
they were free on English soil. Mansfield’s decision 
was widely received in England as an emancipation 
proclamation for all slaves in the country. > , 

Not surprisingly, Olaudah Equiano sought Sharp’s 
aid in an effort to rescue the kidnapped former slave 
John Annis in 1774, but they were unsuccessful. In 
1783, Equiano brought to Sharp’s attention the atroc- 
ity of mass murder on the slave ship Zong—the ship’s 
captain had ordered 133 slaves thrown overboard to 
collect insurance on cargo that had been lost. Al- 
though Sharp failed in attempts to have the murderers 
prosecuted, he remained close friends with Equiano, 
whom he attended on his deathbed. In 1786, Afro- 
Britons Quobna Ottobah Cugoano and William 
Green gained Sharp’s help in rescuing Henry Demane 
from possible reenslavement. 

Demane soon left Britain as a participant in the 
Sierra Leone settlement, the Province of Freedom, 
which Sharp was involved with from the beginning. 
Seeing the proposed settlement in Africa of England’s 
black poor as an opportunity to demonstrate the fea- 
sibility of his ideas for radical political reform, Sharp 
published A Short Sketch of Temporary Regulations 
(until Better Shall Be Proposed) for the Intended Set- 
tlement on the Grain Coast of Africa, near Sierra 
Leona (1786). His contribution to the establishment 
was acknowledged in the naming of its capital 
Granville Town. Sharp maintained faith in the experi- 
ment despite many disappointments, including De- 
mane’s engagement in the slave trade and the deser- 
tion and death of many original settlers. 

After the Province of Freedom failed as the result of 
internal and external forces, Sharp was instrumental 


in founding a second Sierra Leone settlement sup- 
ported by the St. George’s Bay Company (later the 
Sierra Leone Company), which he had conceived to 
develop trade with Africa. Sharp lived to see the set- 
tlement become a crown colony in 1808. 

During his activities on behalf of individuals and 
blacks in general, Sharp continued publishing tracts 
against slavery—there were five in 1776 alone, in- 
cluding The Just Limitation of Slavery in the Laws of 
God, Compared with the Unbounded Claims of the 
African Traders and British Slaveholders—and works 
on political reform, religion, and the evil of naval 
press gangs. He was a major participant in the move- 
ment to abolish the transatlantic slave trade and 
helped to found in 1787 the Society for Effecting the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, which he chaired. He en- 
couraged Prime Minister William Pitt’s efforts to leg- 
islate the end of the trade, and after the French Revo- 
lution in 1789, Sharp corresponded with leaders of the 
French abolitionist movement. Sharp’s attention 
turned increasingly to religious subjects and activities 
in his last years. He died on July 6, 1813. 

—Vincent Carretta 
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SHIPBUILDING 
= hen ordering the construction of a 
CW ship in 1772, Aaron Lopez of New- 


port, Rhode Island, requested “a dou- 
ble deck brigantine—with an awning, gratings, and 
airports” (Chapelle, 1967). The awning suggests that 
the vessel would be anchored for long periods on 
the African coast; except for gratings and airports, 
the brigantine might have been engaged in any trade. 
The fact that the ship was to be double-decked meant 
that below the slave deck was a lower hold that could 
carry both provisions for the slaves and some extra 
cargo. Essentially, vessels engaged in the slave trade 
were regular merchant ships with some specialized 
features and could engage in other trades with little 
difficulty. That facility changed when the slave trade 
was declared illegal by several nations in the early- 
nineteenth century. 


Most vessels are designed as compromises in order 
to serve a variety of purposes. When the British navy 
was hunting slavers after the Napoleonic Wars in the 
nineteenth century, vessels engaged in the slave trade 
had to be crafted with speed as the main requirement. 
The slavers also had to be simply and cheaply built to 
minimize the owners’ financial loss if captured. These 
factors led to rapid and dramatic changes in ship de- 
sign and construction. 

Traditionally, the rib or frame of merchant ships 
consisted of two sets of heavy timbers pegged together 
as they rose from the keel to the upper deck. The space 
between these double frames was equal to the width of 
the timbers. This method consumed much wood and 
labor but produced a stout hull able to carry any 
cargo and withstand the pounding of huge waves. 

But a slave vessel carried far less weight than a mer- 
chant ship of the same size. A cargo of 200 slaves 
would weigh no more than 14 tons. Food for the 
slaves would not amount to much weight (about 9 
tons), but drinking water needs could add up to 18 
tons. A crew of 25 men, with larger rations than those 
given to the slaves, would add 9 tons to the weight 
aboard the vessel. In order to carry a burden less than 
half that of an ordinary merchant ship, the slaver had 
no need of heavy frames spaced closely together. 
Builders experimented with widely spaced double 
frames and with alternating double and single 
frames—again with more than the traditional gap be- 
tween timbers. The result was a lighter vessel that re- 
quired less timber to construct. 

Another way of saving weight and reducing con- 
struction costs was to eliminate the lower deck. The 
hull thus became an open area with slaves placed on 
mats that covered the barrels of water and provisions 
directly beneath. Although this system reduced the 
number of slaves a vessel could carry, they and their 
provisions could be loaded in a much shorter time, 
and the reduction in loading time on the African coast 
was important to slavers since that was the period 
they were most vulnerable to British warships. Con- 
struction costs were further reduced by lowering the 
freeboard of the vessels. Placing the height of the deck 
just three feet above the waterline, instead of the four 
or five feet of a general merchant ship, meant that the 
slaver required still less timber to construct and could 
load a cargo even more quickly. 

The changes in slave ship design and construction 
practices led to serious problems. By reducing the 
number and size of timbers in the hull, builders saved 
weight at the cost of strength. Although the slightly 
built hulls could support the lower weight require- 
ments of the slave trade, they may have been insuffi- 
cient to withstand the forces generated by the ships’ 
large sails. The weakening of the hull was only the 
first of several problems with the newer slave ships. 
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The elimination of the lower deck on some vessels 
meant that an ocean wave that came aboard could 
easily and quickly fill the hull and cause the ship to 
founder. The chances of this happening were increased 
by the lower freeboard of the slaver, by the practice of 
carrying more sail than was customary aboard mer- 
chant ships, and by some owners’ preference for large 
hatches. The plans of slavers show two types of hatch- 
ways: large ones, which offered more air to the slaves 
and probably increased their survival rate, and small 
ones, which protected the vessel from waves entering 
the hull and increased the control of slaves by limiting 
their movement from hull to deck. Thus, a simple 
thing like the size of the hatchways reflected whether 
the ship’s owner gave higher priority to the health re- 
quirements of the slaves or the survival of the vessel. 

The absence of a lower deck in some slavers also 
meant that the barrels of provisions could not be 
wedged in as securely as aboard a ship with a double- 
deck arrangement. If all went well during the passage 
and no storms were encountered, the provisions prob- 
ably remained secure, but violent storm waves could 
cause the barrels to shift and overturn the vessel, An- 
other problem caused by the lack of a lower deck was 
the pollution of the water supply by the human waste 
of the slaves who were forced to lie directly above the 
water barrels. Some slavers attempted to protect the 
water barrels by laying sheets of lead over them. 

A final problem that can be traced to the abandon- 
ment of the lower deck was the practice of trying to 
provide slaves with a level sleeping surface by filling 
up the gaps between barrels with firewood. Firewood 
was always in great demand aboard ships and was 
usually stowed in any available corner. But placing 
firewood within reach of the slaves meant that they 
had a supply of crude but useful clubs to use as 
weapons against the crew. 

Although the changes to slave ships made them 
more difficult to capture, they also became more vul- 
nerable to the problems described above. Conse- 
quently, such vessels were better suited to escape pur- 
suers than to survive the surprises of an unforgiving 
sea. 


—Joseph Goldenberg 
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SHIPS 


= uccessful economic systems of subjugation 
ZS and enslavement involve a transportation 
component to transport the enslaved a con- 
siderable distance from their homelands, and gener- 
ally, maritime commerce plays a significant role in 
transporting slaves. Throughout the slave-trading era, 
vessels specifically built for slaving were the rarity 
rather than the norm, although it is likely that some 
vessels were dedicated to the trade, especially in the 
Atlantic. Archaeology has thus far yielded the remains 
of only one true slave ship, Henrietta Marie (1699), a 
West Indiaman of 100 or so tons, to provide tangible 
evidence about the construction of and life aboard a 
slaver, but for the ships of the transatlantic system, 
historical documents provide much information. 

Slave systems of antiquity depended upon the sub- 
jugation of captured peoples'to supply the demand. 
We know there was maritime commerce in small ves- 
sels in the Bronze Age, but the archaeological record 
does not include tangible evidence of slave trading. A 
shipwreck dating to about the era of Alexander the 
Great was found near Kyrenia on Cyprus’s northern 
coast. It represents a type of utility trading vessel ca- 
pable of sailing the waters of the Aegean and Mediter- 
ranean that was constructed shell-first with mortises 
and tenons fastening the planks. Owing to constraints 
of size because of the construction method, this type 
of vessel neared a length of 15 meters (nearly 50 feet), 
had broad beams, and was square-rigged. 

There were many slaves throughout the Roman Em- 
pire, and they served in various positions, but most no- 
tably on the huge agricultural estates called latifundia. 
The Romans had a diverse and extensive seafaring tra- 
dition, which enabled not only overseas conquest but 
also widespread maritime commerce in the waters of the 
Mediterranean and beyond. Returning from conquest, 
generals would parade their captive slaves through 
Rome’s streets prior to sale, most probably having 
transported them in round sailing ships, or corbita. 

Those ships were constructed shell first and had 
large mortise and tenon joinery fastening the planks 
and frames carved to fit the planking’s shape. Iconog- 
raphy depicts them as square-rigged and open-hulled 
with a platform in the stern where the helmsman 
stood. The posts were convex, with the stern being 
higher and fuller and the raking bow lower. Another 
ship type, the ponto, was more fit for sailing in open 
water as it had a higher bow with a prominent cutwa- 
ter, and this type of ship probably would have carried 
slaves from farther distances like the well-traveled 
route from Carthage to Rome. Roman vessels could 
be quite large: one vessel, dating to the first or second 
century B.C., was approximately 40 meters (nearly 131 
feet) in length and had a double-planked hull. 
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Nineteenth-century lithograph of a Brazilian slave ship. 


In the medieval period, slaves were shipped in var- 
ious types of vessels. Pilgrims to the Holy Land re- 
ported the shipping of thousands of slaves in Islamic 
vessels, giant three-masted, double-ended ships that 
carried goods and passengers. These vessels were 
rigged fore and aft with traditional lateen sails and 
were steered by large steering oars lashed to the quar- 
ter. Slaves were put to the oars of the war galleys of 
the crusading knights and the Muslims, who made 
raids upon one another’s cities for the purpose of car- 
rying away more slaves for ransom. 

The luxury trade in domestic servants and slave 
girls, which comprised most of the chattel trade in the 
medieval period, was probably conducted in the 
Mediterranean in comparatively small, privately 
owned merchant craft that were lateen-rigged and 
steered with quarter rudders. History ‘also reports the 
transport of slaves on rivers in large canoes by the 
Russians to Constantinople; the slaves were expected 
to portage the vessels en route to market when the 
rivers were impassable. 

A revolution in shipbuilding technology during the 
Renaissance led to the development of a multimasted, 
full-rigged ship that mounted a stem rudder and 


could sail to windward better, which made navigation 
of the African coast and the Atlantic possible. The 
ships used in these early voyages of discovery, called 
caravels, were the first vessels to transport African 
slaves to the New World in 1502. Little is known of 
the actual construction details of the caravel, except 
it was a tiny vessel with a composite rig of square and 
lateen sails. The sixteenth-century transatlantic slave 
trade was dominated by Iberian craft like the caravel 
and the naos, a generic term for a large round sailing 
ship. 

Colonization and sugar cultivation in the West In- 
dies led to increased shipping of slaves by European 
nations in the latter-sixteenth and early-seventeenth 
centuries, and specific companies for the trade and 
shipping of slaves developed. Initially, the ships that 
were used in the Africa trade were a mixed lot: John 
Hawkins, the first Englishman to make a slaving voy- 
age, sailed to the Guinea coast for the first time in 
1562 with three ships that could carry loads of 120, 
100, and 40 tons. When he returned for a second voy- 
age, his fleet included the aged, former naval vessel 
Jesus of Lubeck, which displaced 700 tons. At the 
peak of the slave trade, the West Indiamen for the 
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most part averaged around 200-300 tons. These were 
full-bodied, deep-hulled sailing ships. 

Slave ships of the late-seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries could be built for and exploited exclusively 
by the slave trade, but there is scant evidence to show 
that slavers differed significantly from other contem- 
porary West Indiamen in fundamental design and con- 
struction. Ships were specifically fitted out for the con- 
duct of the trade: deck hatches were smaller than on 
standard merchantmen, the galley apparatus was 
more extensive to meet the needs of the cargo, and 
many ships had separate compartments for the 
stowage of males and females. The holds of slave ships 
were intensely crowded with rough pallets fitted be- 
tween the decks so that slaves were stacked one atop 
another. 

Slavers were well-armed vessels, fitted with several 
cannon to defend against interlopers and pirates that 
would steal their cargoes and antipersonnel weapons 
and deck arms that could be and were used as a final 
means of cargo control aboard ship. Slavers carried 
larger crews than other merchant ships for those same 
reasons. During the peak of the Jamaican trade in the 
1780s, a ship of slightly less than 200 tons might have 
40 sailors aboard to handle the more than 400 slaves 
that would be packed into the hold. 

When the maritime trade in slaves was outlawed by 
Britain and suppressed by the Royal Navy in the nine- 
teenth century, the ships employed in the slave trade 
had to undergo a dramatic transformation if the com- 
merce were to continue. Now operating as smugglers, 
slavers adopted the swift hull form of the Baltimore 
Clippers. These sharply built vessels sacrificed sub- 
stantial hold space in comparison to the European 
ships that had been used in the trade in the late-cigh- 
teenth century, but the rise in prices for new slaves 
made the trade so lucrative that ships could be built 
for a single voyage and destroyed upon its completion 
and still turn a profit on the entire venture. 

Several shipbuilders from the Chesapeake Bay area 
in the United States relocated to Havana and Bermuda 
during the depression in shipbuilding that came after 
the War of 1812 ended and began to produce ships 
that were specifically designed for slaving—balancing 
hold space and speed. These ships typically had 
straight sheers with no upperworks or pronounced su- 
perstructures, which gave them a sleek appearance. 
Slavers flew a great deal of sail in order to maximize 
their speed on the transatlantic voyage, usually favor- 
ing a brig rig. The holds of these shallow-draft ships 
were swept and single-decked, with the slaves often 
lying atop woven mats placed on top of the casks that 
held the ship’s stores. 

The use of steam-driven craft by the Royal Navy’s 
African Squadron did much to suppress the swift and 
nimble privateer-style slavers, who were able to work 
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their vessels in the slightest winds of the Guinea coast 
and into the shallowest waters in river mouths. Aging 
and worn-out clipper ships served as slavers and con- 
tinued to sail the transatlantic routes until the final 
abolition of slavery in the Western Hemisphere when 
it was abolished in Brazil in 1888. There is, however, 
some evidence to suggest that slave ships still sail 
today, as many people believe that Arab dhows, a tra- 
ditional hull form harkening. back many centuries, 


continue to carry human cargoes. 
—David A. Johnson 
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SICILIAN SLAVE WARS 


m= he Sicilian Slave Wars, full-scale insurrec- 
7 tions of the second century B.C. (135-132 
and 104-100), resulted from Roman im- 
perial success. Sicily had become Rome’s first overseas 
province after the Roman victory over Carthage in the 
First Punic War (264-241 B.C.) and was the principal 
grain producer for Rome and Italy. The wealth of im- 
perial conquest enabled small numbers of the enor- 
mously rich to acquire vast tracts of Sicilian land 
where they employed slaves on a massive scale. 

The consequent economic and demographic trans- 
formations in Sicily caused acute problems. These in- 
cluded the great magnates’ ostentatious displays of 
wealth and luxury; maltreatment of slaves, including 
fettering and branding; and rampant brigandage prac- 
ticed by runaway slaves or, in some cases, by herds- 
men-slaves working in collusion with their masters, 
who refused to support them and encouraged preda- 
tory ambushes in the Sicilian countryside. 

A charismatic Syrian slave named Eunus, who 
posed as a visionary and mystic prophesying the 


slaves’ liberation, and Damophilus, a cruel and brutal 
landowner, were catalysts of the first rebellion 
(135-132 B.c.). Damophilus’s brutality incited 400 
slaves to revolt, and they chose Eunus, who styled 
himself Antiochus, king of the slaves, as their leader. 
The rebellion quickly spread throughout Sicily, and 
another slave leader of the Agrigentum region, Cleon, 
joined forces with Eunus. 

The Sicilian historian Diodorus reports that the 
number of slave rebels reached 200,000, and although 
this figure is probably exaggerated, the revolt was of 
the highest magnitude. The rebellion’s strongholds 
were in Enna and Taormina. Aristocratic disdain of 
servile populations led to a failure on the part of Rome 
to appreciate the situation’s gravity, and Romans only 
crushed the revolt with considerable difficulty after the 
defeat of several praetorian commanders. 

The second slave uprising (104-100 B.C.) resulted 
from an ill-advised Roman edict to liberate slaves in 
order to increase military manpower reserves. Under 
heavy pressure from aggrieved slaveowners, Rome re- 
neged on liberating the slaves and instigated slave re- 
bellion, particularly around Syracuse, a hotbed of 
slave discontent. This rebellion also had charismatic 
leaders posing as kings—Salvius-Tryphon and Athe- 
nion—and again, the fighting was prolonged by the 
defeat of praetorian armies before Roman forces fi- 
nally prevailed. Although sources do not report the 
colossal figures of the first uprising, this second rebel- 
lion was nonetheless of immense scale. There were 
30,000 slave casualties, and the rebellion’s leaders 
were sent to the gladiatorial games in Rome. 

—Craige Champion 
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SIERRA LEONE 


= ritish slave traders originally founded Sierra 
cR Leone as a colony, but it eventually became 
the center of British efforts to suppress the 
West African slave trade and a major refuge for for- 
mer slaves. Britain used the territory to resettle freed 
slaves and “loyal blacks”—African Americans re- 
maining loyal to Britain after the American Revolu- 
tion. The colony’s relative success helped inspire the 
back-to-Africa movement and the establishment of 
Liberia. 

Portuguese explorers first reached Sierra Leone’s 
coast in 1460. In 1628, Britain established the first sig- 
nificant trading factory in Sierra Leone on Sherbro Is- 
land, and Sierra Leone soon became a principal slave- 
exporting center. Profits that British merchants earned 
there led the Crown in 1672 to found the Royal 
African Company to operate the various British trad- 
ing posts in Sierra Leone. However, conflict between 
the British and the natives, and a series of devastating 
French raids, led the Royal African Company to aban- 
don its outposts in 1728. Numerous privately owned 
slave factories were established at former crown out- 
posts, and the slave trade continued growing in vol- 
ume throughout the eighteenth century. 

Meanwhile, events in Britain would drastically alter 
Sierra Leone. In the Somersett case (1772), William 
Murray, first earl of Mansfield, held that masters 
could not reclaim former slaves in Britain. This deci- 
sion, combined with Britain’s already increasing num- 
ber of free blacks, spurred popular fear of an emerg- 
ing large, poor black population in Britain. The British 
government also became concerned about the future 
of two other free black groups: the Maroons, former 
Jamaican slaves who received freedom in 1739 after a 
lengthy revolt, and loyal blacks, mainly former slaves 
freed by the British in exchange for supporting the 
Crown during the American Revolution. Britain trans- 
ported both groups to Nova Scotia, but recognized 
this move as only temporary relocation. 

In 1787, Henry Smeathman submitted a plan to 
Parliament to establish a refuge for former slaves in 
Sierra Leone, dubbed the Province of Freedom. Parlia- 
ment accepted this plan and sent some 400 blacks to 
Freetown, the eventual capital of Sierra Leone. In 
1791, the Sierra Leone Company was founded to de- 
velop and oversee the colony, and within five years, 
over 1,000 former slaves had been sent to Freetown. 
Additionally, Britain began transporting Maroons and 
loyal blacks to Sierra Leone, and over 900 loyal blacks 
and over 800 Maroons had been transported to Sierra 
Leone by 1802. With increasing numbers of former 
slaves being sent to Sierra Leone, the British govern- 
ment took formal possession of the territory as a 
crown colony in 1808. 
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With the slave trade’s abolition within the British 
Empire in 1807, Britain undertook a campaign to sup- 
press the West African slave trade. British troops and 
naval units destroyed slave factories remaining in 
Sierra Leone, and the British Navy’s antislavery 
squadron began destroying slave factories all along 
the coast of West Africa. The British built a naval sta- 
tion in Freetown to support these efforts, and this base 
became the center of military effort to suppress the 
slave trade. Slaves freed from slave ships or from slave 
factories were usually resettled in Sierra Leone. By 
1815, some 5,925 former slaves had been freed and 
resettled in Sierra Leone, and by the 1820s, the British 
Navy was annually depositing 3,000-4,000 former 
slaves in Sierra Leone. 

Financial problems related to the colony’s inability 
to provide either land or employment for the freed 
slaves led to attempts to relocate some of these former 
slaves to other areas of the British Empire. In fact, some 
10,000 recaptured slaves were sent to the West Indies 
as freemen. However, none of these attempts were fi- 
nancially successful, and Britain continued to rely on 
Sierra Leone as the primary refuge for freed slaves. 

A wealthy African American, Paul Cuffe, visited 
Sierra Leone in 1810 and saw it as a place for African 
Americans to settle and avoid racial problems present 
in the United States. In 1812, he organized a party of 
African Americans who attempted to settle in Sierra 
Leone, but hostility from entrenched merchants and 
the colonial establishment led Cuffe to focus his back- 
to-Africa movement on unclaimed African territory, 
which led, in turn, to the establishment of Liberia. 

—Tom Lansford 
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SIMMS, WILLIAM GILMORE 
(1806-1870) 


= long with Edgar Allen Poe, William Gilmore 

CA Simms was the antebellum South’s leading 

man of letters. He was also a notable de- 

fender of slavery, and his writings helped to articulate 
the South’s proslavery argument. 
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Perhaps one of the more overlooked Southern ante- 
bellum literary figures, Simms stands just below Poe in 
reputation among the South’s literary figures. Born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, Simms remained in that 
city for most of his life. His father, a failed merchant, 
left young Simms in his grandmother’s care and trav- 
eled to Mississippi. Simms was educated in Charles- 
ton, briefly apprenticed to a druggist, married in 
1826, and admitted to the bar in 1827. 

His real interest was writing, and Simms had pub- 
lished a book of poetry by 1825. He had published 
four more books of verse by 1830 and, in 1828, began 
publishing the Southern Literary Gazette, which he 
edited. Although the journal was short-lived, Simms’s 
intent was to defend and promote Southern literature. 
He published the City Gazette in 1829, a local news- 
paper that Simms was forced to sell in 1832. In 1830, 
his father and mother died, and his wife died in Feb- 
ruary 1832. i 

Simms traveled north in 1832, meeting several im- 
portant writers and publishers, and produced his first 
important work, Atlantis (1832). The poem was well 
received in the United States and England and demon- 
strated his literary potential. Several works of fiction 
followed, including Guy Rivers (1834) and The 
Yemassee (1835), the latter generally being considered 
his best work of fiction. During this time, Simms 
earned up to $6,000 a year in royalties, and although 
this proved the high point of his literary profits, he 
was one of the few men in the United States then who 
was able to earn a respectable living by writing. He 
continued publishing an impressive list of works of 
fiction for much of the rest of his life. 

The defining moment for Simms as a Southerner 
came in 1837 when an English traveler, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, published an attack on slavery entitled Society 
in America. In response, Simms penned “The Morals 
of Slavery,” an essay that was first published in the 
new Southern Literary Messenger (housed in Rich- 
mond, Virginia) and later reprinted as a pamphlet. In 
1852, Simms revised his response to Martineau for a 
collective volume of writings titled The Pro-Slavery 
Argument, as Maintained by the Most Distinguished 
Writers of the Southern States (1852). 

For Simms, defending slavery was a moral issue. He 
contended that God approved of the institution as a 
means both to rescue and to preserve the savage (i.e., 
slave) and thus slavery represented a moral contract 
with God. With this direct argument, Simms and oth- 
ers, like Beverley Tucker, J. D. B. DeBow, Thomas Dew, 
James Henry Hammond, and Edmund Ruffin, became 
spokesmen for the South and the institution of slavery. 

Simms’s stance on slavery is also evident in his fic- 
tion where there is natural affection between master 
and slave, a relationship that is generally beneficial to- 
ward the slave. In The Yemassee, Simms defended the 


South, and in another of his successful fictional works, 
The Partisan (1835), he used a slave as a hero. In 
Woodcraft (1852), Simms responded to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s view of slavery and Southerners in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (published as a serial in 1851- 
1852). 

During his prolific career, Simms used essays, fic- 
tion, and history to defend slavery and the Southern 
way of life. He remained in South Carolina during the 
US. Civil War at Woodlands, his Barnwell County 
plantation. The war interrupted and virtually ended 
his writing career, and he died in Charleston in 1870. 
His moral defense of slavery still marks him as a 
staunch defender of the South and clouds his success- 
ful literary achievements. 


—Boyd Childress 
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SLAVE CATCHERS 


lave catchers were persons engaged in locat- 
ay ing and capturing slaves who attempted to 
escape a condition of servitude (as in the 
United States) or in capturing persons who subse- 
quently became commodities in slave commerce (as in 
Africa). Slave catchers were important members of all 
slaveholding societies throughout recorded history. 
Babylonian laws 17-20 defined responsibilities and 
expectations of such a profession (searching), as did 
Hittite laws 22, 23, and 61. Elaborate Roman legisla- 
tion categorized slave types and processes applicable 
in retrieving fugitive slaves and attempted to remove 
opportunities for collusion between fugitive slaves and 
catchers/entrepreneurs. The Romans commonly used 
branding as a technique for identifying runaways, and 
officials regularly detained branded persons for collec- 
tion by owners, even before owners reported them 
missing. Muslim-influenced African societies appealed 
to Islamic law (Sura 47) to define an employer’s obli- 
gations to slave catchers and to legitimize slave catch- 
ing. Africa’s animistic societies appealed to indigenous 
law. 
In the Americas, various slave-catching (retrieving) 
traditions applied. In the United States, the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1793 permitted slaveowners to apply to 


federal court officials for an order to return fugitive 
slaves to the state from which they had fled, but that 
act did not provide for enforcement of the court’s de- 
cision within the state of discovery or establish proce- 
dures for legally returning fugitive slaves to owners. In 
1818, Congress considered a new proposal designed 
to give force to earlier legislation and to satisfy both 
slaveowners and antislavery sentiments but failed to 
reach consensus or a compromise sufficient for pas- 
sage. Consequently, the 1793 act remained the princi- 
pal law (however flawed) regarding slave retrieval 
until Congress passed a new Fugitive Slave Act as part 
of the Compromise of 1850. 

Between 1793 and 1850, sentiments of both slave- 
owners and antislavery advocates changed dramati- 
cally, and the slave-catching/searching/retrieving pro- 
fession also changed. In 1793, significant numbers of 
settlers and slaves were under a service obligation/con- 
tract, and society respected the professional catcher. 
After 1793, the number of free-based indentures in the 
North declined significantly, leaving a preponderance 
of catchers employed in locating and retrieving fugi- 
tive slaves who crossed from slaveholding to non- 
slaveholding states. Until 1850, federal law compli- 
cated slave catching/searching/retrieving in the 
Northern states since it provided no binding process 
for enforcement. Additionally, state laws, state courts, 
and state officials confounded the process by ob- 
structing legitimate slave catchers. Abolitionist oppo- 
sition and successes in blocking lawful retrievals en- 
couraged an increased willingness on the part of 
slaveowners to sanction extralegal means to retrieve 
property. Slave catchers consequently changed their 
search-and-return methods. Rather than risking oppo- 
sition and time-consuming procedures in the Northern 
courts, catchers increasingly avoided the legal process 
altogether, simply seizing fugitive slaves and secretly 
transporting them to a place that sanctioned slavery. 
Contemporary abolitionist literature characterized 
such persons as bounty hunters or kidnappers and 
often accused them of kidnapping free African Amer- 
icans to make up for financial losses suffered by slave- 
owning employers. 

The Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 was part of a larger 
compromise between Northern and Southern states 
and was designed to remedy the defects of previous 
legislation. Unfortunately, this act did not halt the ex- 
cesses of catchers who were accustomed to working 
outside legal processes. It effectively legalized and 
sanctioned slave catching in the North, protecting it by 
federal law and enabling federal marshals and other 
federal officials to enforce it. Abolitionists interpreted 
the law as significantly failing to meet its antislavery 
objective and a victory for slaveowners who pursued 
fugitive slaves both by legal means (protected by the 
federal government) and illegal means (kidnapping). 
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After the fugitive slave act of 1793, bands of slave catchers were authorized to track down and bring back runaway slaves. 
This 1847 drawing shows one such group capturing a slave family for return to the South. 


Slave catching as it relates to capturing people for 
the purpose of enslaving them mainly applied to Africa 
in modern times, although slave catching was practiced 
by others and in other areas much earlier, Wars have 
always produced winners and losers, and losers often 
became booty or compensation for the costs of fighting 
the war. This was particularly true in Greek and 
Roman societies and to a lesser degree in Spanish terri- 
tories during the Reconquista (the reconquering of the 
Iberian Peninsula from the Muslims, 711-1492) and 
subsequent conquest of the Americas. In Africa, people 
became captives in various ways. Some African states 
(Oyo, Abomey, Ashanti, Congo, Benin) waged wars of 
expansion, often to obtain captives, which they then 
sent to coastal purchasers of slaves in exchange for Eu- 
ropean/American merchandise or for goods that could 
be obtained only on the coast. In some areas, such as 
the Fulani empire (Guinea-Conakry), powerful ethnic 
groups considered others inferior or infidel and subject 
to periodic culling or harvesting; those harvested per- 
sons (perhaps age or gender specific) then became com- 
modities in the transatlantic slave trade. In other areas 
(the Gambia and Sierra Leone), interior raids by 
coastal peoples produced captives who became coastal 
commodities. 
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Generally, the accepted wisdom along the west 
coast of Africa specified that European buyers needed 
to pay a fair price and a tax for each slave exported 
from the coast. Failure to do so would inevitably re- 
sult in retaliation against other Europeans visiting the 
area. As a practice, slave catching became increas- 
ingly counterproductive for Europeans and threat- 
ened the coastal industry of purchasing slaves and 
selling manufactured goods, so by 1750, most slaves 
leaving the west coast of Africa were captives of 
Africans who sold them to European/American buy- 
ers for transport across the Atlantic. The significant 
decrease in transatlantic slave trading after 1830 did 
not end the slave-catching profession on the conti- 
nent. Legal indigenous slavery continued throughout 
Africa into the twentieth century, as did active slave 
raiding and wars fought for the purpose of collecting 
slaves. 

—Bruce L. Mouser 
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SLAVE COAST 
= est Africa’s Slave Coast acquired its no- 
a : $ 
e torious name from Europeans trading 


in the region from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. Derived from one of the area’s 
primary commodities, this name distinguished the re- 
gion from other reaches of West Africa’s coast, like the 
Grain Coast (named for the “grains of paradise,” a 
spice of the ginger family), the Ivory Coast, and the 
Gold Coast. The geographic region usually defined by 
the term Slave Coast corresponds to its late-seven- 
teenth-, eighteenth-, and nineteenth-century usage, 
which identified the western half of the Bight of Benin, 
an area roughly extending from the mouth of the 
Volta River eastward to Lagos. In modern terms, this 
corresponds to Ghana’s easternmost coast, the coasts 
of Togo and Benin, and Nigeria’s westernmost coast. 
The term also referred to the coastal region’s immedi- 
ate hinterlands. 

The earliest references to the Slave Coast appear in 
sixteenth-century Portuguese sources, where the term 
is used to indicate the West African coast east of Lagos, 
in the vicinity of the Benin Kingdom in Nigeria. The 
expression rios dos escravos (“slave rivers”) indicated 
the region’s role in terms of its economic importance to 
the Portuguese. The Benin Kingdom and surrounding 
regions were sources of slaves, which the Portuguese 
exchanged on the Gold Coast for supplies of gold. 

When slave trading declined in the Benin Kingdom, 
the source area for slaves relocated westward, encom- 
passing the western half of the Bight of Benin. This re- 
gion, which became known as the Slave Coast in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, was initially iden- 
tified by the Dutch and other Europeans as “the cap- 
tives coast.” By the 1690s, the term Slave Coast was 
being used commonly in various European languages. 

Geographically, the Slave Coast is a distinctive re- 
gion coinciding with “the Dahomey Gap,” a break in 
the coastal rain-forest band that allows open savanna 
vegetation to penetrate to the coast. The fact that it 
was relatively easy to travel in the savanna encouraged 
trade and interaction to the north. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the open country also al- 
lowed Oyo cavalry, located to the north, to exercise 
control over several Slave Coast states, including Da- 
homey. In addition to northern trade, the presence of 


a nearly continuous lagoon system from the mouth of 
the Volta to the rivers of Lagos facilitated the east and 
west trade. 

In African terms, the Slave Coast encompassed sev- 
eral different linguistic and political groups, although 
warfare, conquest, and population movement in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries complicate the 
tracking of these. Along the coast, Ewe, also called Aja 
and Aja-Ewe, was the predominant language group. 
However, there were many political and ethnic dis- 
tinctions among the Ewe—the westernmost polity, 
Anlo, contained the important trading port of Keta. 

Moving eastward, a succession of small states lay 
along the coast. Popo, or Great Popo, was located at 
the mouth of the Mono River, where a break in the 
coastal sandbar existed. Popo remained autonomous 
into the eighteenth century, when the growing hege- 
mony of Dahomey eclipsed its significance in trade. 

Another major polity to the east was Hueda, which 
grew to prominence as a major player in the slave 
trade in the late-seventeenth and early-eighteenth cen- 
turies. European traders from many nations were 
based in Savi, the capital of the Hueda state. Oppor- 
tunities for wealth and power presented by the slave 
trade permitted the Hueda to achieve autonomy from 
Allada, the state located directly to the interior. Trad- 
ing success ultimately precipitated the Hueda state’s 
decline, as that success attracted the attention of Da- 
homey, which conquered Hueda in 1727. 

Allada had been a major trading state during the 
earliest years, but the rise of Hueda in the 1670s 
eclipsed it and it was engulfed by Dahomey in 1724. 
Dahomey, further inland, was not a player in the slave 
trade’s early period. With its conquest of seaports, be- 
ginning with the Hueda port of Whydah, Dahomey 
grew to be a potent trading force exporting thousands 
of slaves annually through the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The small kingdom of Porto Novo, es- 
tablished by refugees from Allada, was east of Hueda, 
and refugees fleeing Dahomean conquests also 
founded Badagry. Inland from Porto Novo and Bada- 
gry were the Yoruba, who were forest dwellers, and 
further north, on the savanna’s edge, was the Oyo 
Kingdom. Despite regional political fragmentation, a 
remarkable degree of homogeneity existed, both lin- 
guistically and culturally. 

The Slave Coast earned its name during 400 years 
of the slave trade. Beginning with the Portuguese, east 
of Lagos, to the end of the legal slave trade in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, massive numbers of 
enslaved people were exported from the region. 
Patrick Manning (1982), compiler of the most com- 
plete overall figures, estimates that over 1,850,000 
Africans were exported from the Bight of Benin from 
the 1640s to the 1890s. Others believe that this esti- 
mate overemphasizes the volume of the Portuguese 
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trade; although, as Manning does not supply figures 
for the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, the 
overall estimate may be relatively accurate. 

European and Western peoples participating in the 
regional trade included the French, English, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, Danish, Brandenburgers, Brazilians, 
and Americans. Trade centers of primary importance 
were Keta, Great Popo, Whydah (Ouidah), and Porto 
Novo, and Jakin, Offra, and Badagry were also of 
significance. 

With the end of the legal European slave trade, only 
the Brazilians and Americans still actively acquired 
slaves from the coastal ports. Brazilians, and espe- 
cially returned Afro-Brazilians, contributed culturally 
to the region and to a distinctive architecture that ap- 
pears in several coastal towns, including Lagos, Porto 
Novo, and Ouidah. Furthermore, the Afro-Brazilian 
population frequently achieved high status in coastal 
societies, as traders in slaves and other commodities 
and as advisers and administrative officials for the 
coastal kingdoms. 


—Kenneth G. Kelly 
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SLAVE PREACHERS 


frican American slave preachers often occu- 
G 


pied an uncomfortable middle position be- 

tween white and black worlds in the U.S. 
South before the Civil War. Distrusted by white slave- 
holding society, which suspected them as fomenters of 
slave rebellion, slave preachers had to rely on their 
masters’ protection to maintain their positions. In re- 
turn, the preachers were expected to indoctrinate their 
black flock that heaven awaited slaves who faithfully 
served their white rulers. Within the slave community, 
slave clergy preserved African cultural practices while 
disseminating the Christian gospel. Revered as bold 
leaders and reviled in slave folklore as craven sellouts, 
black preachers constructed a worldview that largely 
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preserved black cultural autonomy while accommo- 
dating to the reality of antebellum power relations. 

The slave preacher filled a spiritual vacuum left by 
many white masters who feared that Christianity, with 
its message that slaves possessed souls worth saving 
and were as human as whites, undermined the slave 
economy’s racist tenets. Many slaveowners even long 
resisted attempts to Christianize their property, and 
when white preachers were sent to evangelize slaves, 
their obvious political mission to encourage black ac- 
ceptance of servitude. undermined their credibility 
with black congregations. In this atmosphere, slaves 
often learned an Africanized version of Christianity 
from other slaves—slave preachers, both licensed and 
unlicensed; exhorters, individuals who spontaneously 
“got the spirit” and began preaching with or without 
training; and conjurers, who often maintained tradi- 
tional African magic practices and beliefs in earthly 
ghosts and divinations. a 

Many slave preachers were ridiculed by white elites 
because they were illiterate and had no formal theo- 
logical training. Historians Eugene D. Genovese and 
Albert J. Raboteau both argue, however, that slave 
preachers were no more likely to be illiterate than poor 
white preachers in the South. In any case, Bible tales 
had become part of the slave oral tradition, and cer- 
tain slave preachers gained fame for their command of 
scripture, fiery eloquence, and multilingual fluency. 

Some preachers enjoyed a freedom of movement un- 
known by other slaves, being exempted from manual 
labor by approving masters and invited to lead white 
congregations and preside over white funerals. Before 
white or racially mixed audiences, slave preachers at 
times bowed to reality and ignored slavery or delivered 
accommodationist sermons. Such preachers suffered 
harsh lampooning in slave folklore, but others deliv- 
ered subtle, highly symbolic antislavery messages. 

Historian Sterling Stuckey believes that an essential 
element of the slave preacher’s oratory incorporated 
an ostensibly Christian message with an African per- 
formance style with “the rhythms of [the slave 
preacher] stirring some to jump and clap their hands 
and others to shriek” (Stuckey, 1987). Such sermoniz- 
ing followed West African norms of the ring shout, a 
style of religious celebration incorporating a call-and- 
response interplay between an exhorter and the gath- 
ered faithful, a clapping of hands, and African dances. 
Also according to Stuckey, the ring shout was per- 
formed in a circle during weddings, funerals, and 
other religious rituals throughout western and central 
Africa and served as a method of achieving union with 
God. Slave preachers incorporated the ring shout into 
black Protestant practices as well. 

Black worship styles heavily influenced Southern 
white Christianity, even when critics condemned the 
religious practices of slaves as barely disguised hea- 


This portrayal of family worship on a Southern plantation appeared in the Illustrated London News of December 5, 1863. 


thenism. Slave preachers differed from their white 
counterparts not only in style but also in substance. 
While white preachers emphasized the slave’s duty to 
obey his or her master, slave preachers frequently 
noted that all people are descended from Adam and 
Eve, in subtle rebuke of white supremacist thinking. 
Others used tales of Moses and the Israelites as 
promise of the eventual deliverance of black slaves 
from white domination. 

Southern slaveholders were fully aware of the black 
church’s insurrectionary potential and, while blacks 
were given relative freedom to preach in the eigh- 


teenth century, nineteenth-century Southern state and 
local governments sought to limit slave preaching. 
Black preachers were implicated in several actual or 
threatened slave revolts, such as those led by Gabriel 
Prosser (1800), Denmark Vesey (1822), and Nat 
Turner (1831), and each abortive insurrection led to a 
suppression of slave preaching. 

Laws were passed throughout the South that pro- 
hibited free blacks from preaching to slaves, required 
slave preachers to register with local authorities, and/or 
mandated that whites be present when any black 
preacher presided over a meeting. Some independent 
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black churches, which had developed in the 1700s, 
were required to merge with white churches. Yet, the 
black church had become too entrenched in the slave 
community to be repressed legally, and slave preach- 
ing thrived until the Civil War. 

Regardless of some slaveowners’ fears, slave preach- 
ers have often been painted by many leftist critics as 
collaborators. As Genovese (1976) argues, traditional 
African religions had a distinctly nonmessianic, non- 
millenarian cast, emphasized community and fidelity 
to tradition as a means of fulfillment, and promoted 
the long view on immediate issues of social justice. 
Time was cyclical in the African view, Genovese ar- 
gues, which encouraged slave clergy to preach an even- 
tual reversal of fortune, to convey the message that, 
with time, the last shall be first and the first shall bè 
last. Imbued with African sensibility, these preachers 
constructed a universe that was morally self-correct- 
ing, one in which justice would be restored and imbal- 
ances of power reversed over the vast stretch of time. 

Rather than being accommodationists, in Gen- 
ovese’s view, slave preachers were hard realists, recog- 
nizing the vastly unequal power relations between the 
African American and white communities. The 
preachers responded accordingly, providing the slave 
community with psychological defenses against slav- 
ery’s assault while bearing in mind the African long 
view that justice awaits the virtuous and that time, in- 
evitably, is on the African American community’s side. 
What has been typically interpreted by leftists as ac- 
commodation was not a lapse into passivity, but a 
strategy for survival. 

—Michael Phillips 
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SLAVE VILLAGES 


A lave villages, with regard to Africa, were oc- 

Ca cupied primarily or solely by slaves. These 
villages are mentioned in the earliest records 

and continued into the twentieth century. Although no 
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single definition or description of an African slave vil- 
lage is possible, literature indicates such villages existed 
in most African slaveholding societies. Before 1800, 
these villages generally contained persons who were 
considered subject peoples or the property of another. 

The first type of slave village corresponded closely 
to the feudal relationship of landlord/lord to serf in 
medieval European society. Landlords/lords obtained 
land through inheritance or wars or cleared land for 
the production of goods, receiving title to the land for 
their investment’ or labor. Once the land was theirs, 
the lords staffed their property with subject peoples or 
laborers who owed them rent or custom, obligations 
such as labor or military service, and obedience. Ac- 
cordingly, the subject persons received protection and 
perhaps certain property rights, including the security 
that the lord would not alienate them from the land, 
except for just cause. Feudal relationships (with am- 
biguous definitions of freedom: and tenancy) were an 
active ingredient in many African societies. 

The second type of slave village was similar to the 
first except that the slaves (as property) worked the 
land arid occupied the village. These slaves often ac- 
quired their status through wars in which the winners 
obtained the losers as property that could be bought 
and sold as the owners saw fit. Such villages were 
common among the Susu, Mandingo, and Fula peo- 
ples of Guinea-Conakry before 1800. Important polit- 
ical officials owned large estates on which they main- 
tained a central town with satellite slave villages. Each 
village became self-contained and had strict rules of 
behavior, customs and labor expected by the lord, and 
obligations. Slaves could not move freely from village 
to village. Numerous reports of late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury slave insurrections exist that indicate some vil- 
lages built defenses and waged wars against landlords, 
and of a corresponding rallying among the landlords 
and their allies against such insurrections. 

During the height of the slave trade (before 1830), 
security existed in the first type of village, and there 
was a lesser degree of security in the latter. Generally, 
landlords maintained the villages and expected them 
to generate surplus market products. During war, 
however, the lords might wish to purchase firearms 
from the coast and might be willing to exchange some 
slave property for these more desirable goods. In such 
instances, the slave villagers were most vulnerable to 
the landlords’ whims and immediate needs. The rela- 
tive value of products and slaves also affected the slave 
villagers’ marketability. 

After 1830, when European and American shippers 
increasingly visited the coast of Africa searching for 
commodities such as groundnuts, coffee, and timber, 
the landlords discovered the economic advantages of 
maintaining large, active slave villages. Consequently, 
slave villages grew after 1830 and often took on the 


appearance of plantations. Such villages continued 
into the twentieth century. 
—Bruce L. Mouser 
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SLAVERY IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


ae he institution of slavery was inherited 
A from the late Roman world, Slaves in the 
west in the Middle Ages were known by 
various names, like mancipia, servi, and ancillae. The 
primary difficulty in defining medieval slavery is to de- 
termine how the social and legal meaning of these 
terms changed from the ancient world. 

The most common Roman word for slave, servus, 
was used the during the high and late Middle Ages to 
refer to dependent peasants, the serfs, who were un- 
free persons with some legal rights, not slaves. The 
classical definition in Aristotle’s Politics was that a 
slave was the “tool with a voice,” and a commonly ac- 
cepted notion by both Aristotle and Plato was that this 
tool might also be regarded as an animal. One can see 
some survivals of this attitude about slaves in some 
barbarian law codes of the sixth to eighth centuries, in 
which slaves were ranked with livestock and clauses 
about theft applied equally to mancipia. To the an- 
cient and early-medieval jurist, the slave was owned as 
property and was not a person with legal rights. 

However, it is easy to press such classical and legal 
distinctions too far when discussing medieval slavery, 
which could often be much harsher than its ancient 
equivalent. The most obvious indicators of the sub- 
human nature of the slave were punishments and sex- 
ual relations. Although historians are only beginning to 
understand the range of punishments that could be in- 
flicted on slaves, according to various early barbarian 
law codes, they included beating (up to hundreds of 
blows, exceeding the number for animals), mutilation 
(including amputation and facial scarring), and death. 
In most cases, unions between free and slave were con- 
sidered to be against nature, even analogous to bestial- 
ity. As a result of such views, slaves could not own any- 


thing or have rights over their children. Like their an- 
cient and modern counterparts, medieval slaves con- 
trolled neither their production nor their reproduction. 

The most striking feature of medieval slavery was 
its decline and disappearance by the eleventh century. 
The chronology of medieval slavery has been a subject 
of debate ever since the historian Marc Bloch (1975) 
wrote that slavery had disappeared in the west by the 
tenth century. Recent scholarship, by Pierre Bonnassie 
(1991) and others, has shown that several long-term 
factors contributed to the decline of slavery in the me- 
dieval world. These factors included religion, a dimin- 
ishing supply of slaves, and both agricultural and eco- 
nomic growth. 

Church doctrine approved slavery in principle, de- 
rived as it was from Paul’s injunction that slaves 
should obey their earthly masters (Cor. 1) and state- 
ments by church fathers like Augustine (City of God) 
that slavery was punishment for sin. In practice, the 
church also was one of the largest holders of slaves, 
who were ideally used to cultivate great estates. But 
early Christianity also helped to establish indirectly 
the humanity of the slave. Church teachings and 
saints’ lives considered manumission of slaves (espe- 
cially by the laity) a pious act, but, more important, 
the clergy of the sixth to eighth centuries considered 
slaves to have souls: they could be baptized, attend 
mass, and be admitted to other sacraments. These 
everyday practices gradually eroded the view of slaves 
as mere property. 

As in the ancient world, medieval warfare remained 
a prime supplier of slaves. From the fifth to eighth 
centuries, Anglo-Saxon conquests were accompanied 
by enslavement of Celts, and Merovingian Frankish 
battles with Germans and Bretons and internal war- 
fare also produced captive slaves. But with the rise of 
the Carolingians in the eighth century, war was pri- 
marily confined to the frontiers, in Spain and Saxony. 
Taking slave captives was the privilege of the victor, 
and that privilege declined in western continental Eu- 
rope when rulers there were thrown on the defensive 
by Viking and Magyar raids. Of course, there were al- 
ways other means of enslavement, including voluntary 
enslavement for debt or in return for protection and 
involuntary enslavement by judicial condemnation. 
All of these means continued to be used until the ninth 
century and were accepted under Carolingian law. 

The revival of public order under the Carolingians 
actually strengthened the slave system. Economically, 
a gradual growth after 650 as the result of labor-sav- 
ing technical advances (e.g., new methods of harness- 
ing animals and water mills) and increased yields of 
small producers in comparison with great estates may 
have made slavery economically less efficient. 

The chronology and geography of the practice of 
slavery in the medieval period are now better under- 
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stood. Slavery was destroyed by a combination of 
long-term trends and a series of crises. The first crisis 
was when the structures of the state, which supported 
slavery, were considerably weakened in the third to 
fifth centuries by civil wars, barbarian migration, and 
disease. Ancient slavery did not disappear, however, 
and was reinforced more solidly by the severe legisla- 
tion of the barbarian kings. Such legislation was most 
plentiful in Italy and Spain, where slavery was solidly 
established, but it also existed in Salic law, Anglo- 
Saxon law, Burgundian law, and the laws of other 
northern countries. Church doctrine upholding slav- 
ery was solidified at this time in the writings of church 
fathers such as Gregory the Great and Isidore of 
Seville. These laws provide evidence of the wide diffu- 
sion of slavery in Europe generally, perhaps reaching 
its height in the sixth to seventh centuries. 

A new phase began in the second half of the seventh 
century and in the eighth century, when Christian prac- 
tices raised the question of the humanity of the slave, 
and economic conditions began to favor emancipation. 
Slaves were increasingly able to desert large estates and 
find employment as free workers, which led to much re- 
pressive legislation in Spain and Italy and other 
Mediterranean regions, which seem to have been chiefly 
affected. The last revival of the slave labor system oc- 
curred with the resurgence of public order from the 
north, with the rise of the Carolingian empire. But over- 
all, conditions for slavery were no longer as favorable. 

The final crisis occurred in the late-tenth and early- 
eleventh centuries. At that time, all counterslavery 
trends converged. Christian belief, originally confined 
to the elite, was more widely spread among the rural 
population. Technical and agrarian advances were in- 
creasingly applied, requiring a greater fluidity of the 
rural workforce, which emancipation could provide. 
Public order broke down with the new invasions, and 
the whole repressive apparatus of the law collapsed. 

The disappearance of slavery can be traced region 
by region: in Latium, 950-1000; in Catalonia, 
1000-1035; in the Auvergne, 1000-1050; in northern 
France soon after 1030; in England, soon after the 
Norman Conquest (1066). Ultimately, in southern Eu- 
rope, there was a sharp break between slavery and the 
new institution, serfdom, that came to replace slavery 
in 1060-1080. In northern Europe, where slavery was 
established later, it also disappeared more gradually. 
About 25,000 slaves (between 1 and 16 percent of any 
given county) were still recorded in England’s Domes- 
day Book of 1086, for example. Nevertheless, in north- 
ern Europe, slavery disappeared as the new form of 
servitude spread in the wake of the feudal revolution. 

—Robert Berkhofer 
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SMALLS, ROBERT 
(1839-1915) 


= obert Smalls made a unique transition 

Che from slavery to freedom, becoming a pilot 

in the Union navy during the U.S. Civil 

War, a politician, and a businessman. During Recon- 

struction, Smalls served in South Carolina’s legislature 

as a State representative and state senator befere being 
elected to the U.S. Congress. 

Born into slavery in Beaufort, South Carolina, in 
1839, he moved with his master to Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1851. Having little education, Smalls 
hired himself out for odd jobs. His owner only re- 
quired him to pay $15 per month from his total 
wages. Smalls eventually became adept at piloting 
boats and sailing along the Georgia and South Car- 
olina coastlines. 

When the Civil War began, the Confederacy forced 
Smalls to become a crew member on the transport 
steamship Planter. On May 13, 1862, while white 
crew members were ashore, Smalls and other black 
crew members commandeered the ship in Charleston 
harbor. Smuggling his family and a small group of 
slaves aboard, he sailed the vessel out of the harbor 
and into the hands of the Union fleet, which was 
blockading the coastline. Responsible for freeing all 
the passengers, Smalls’s action was noted across the 
country as not only an act of heroism, but also a mil- 
itary success by a group of servants. 

This deed led President Lincoln to name Smalls an 
official pilot in the Union navy. He also received 
$1,500 for delivering an armed boat and was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the U.S. Colored 
Troops. In 1863, during the siege of Charleston, 
Smalls again sailed the Planter to safe waters. This ac- 
tion earned him a captain’s rank and distinguished 
him as the only black to hold that rank during the 
Civil War. 


Robert Smalls 


The ship was refitted as a gunboat, and Smalls 
played an important part in many battles, including 
providing food and supplies to black refugees during 
Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman’s invasion of Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. Smalls later helped convince 
Lincoln to allow many South Carolina blacks to enlist 
in the Union army. 

When the Planter was decommissioned in 1866, 
Smalls returned to Beaufort. Black Southerners were 
allowed many political opportunities during Recon- 
struction, and Smalls served in South Carolina’s 
House of Representatives from 1868 to 1870 and in 
the state senate from 1870 to 1874. Smalls later was 
elected to the U.S. House of Representatives, where he 
served 1875-1879 and 1881-1887. He became an ad- 
vocate for freed slaves, health care, and public educa- 
tion. After his political career ended, Smalls served as 
Beaufort’s customs collector from 1889 to 1913. He 
died on February 22, 1915. 

—Anthony Todman 
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SMITH, GERRIT 
(1797-1874) 


SE mong the most renowned of the abolition- 
CA ists in the United States, Gerrit Smith de- 
voted his life and most of his great wealth to 
the cause of equal rights for all men and women; the 
immediate abolition of every sin was his most pas- 
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ognized white hegemony but indicted various whites for 
violating the code. Missionaries were able, by 1828, to 
provide protection for Africans under the Fiftieth Ordi- 
nance, which placed limits on forced labor and peon- 
age, and placed ‘time constraints on apprenticeships. 
Equitable contract procedures were further strength- 
ened by the Master and Servant Acts of 1842 and 1856. 

The Boer reaction to British rule was one of mas- 
sive resistance, especially to labor legislation that ele- 
vated the native to a legal level of equality approxi- 
mate to whites. Eventually, that and other issues led to 
the Great Trek, which occurred between 1836 and 
1843. The trekkers settled in Natal, the Transvaal, 
and the Orange Free State, which the British recog- 
nized in the Sand River Convention of 1852 (South 
African Republic/Transvaal) and the Bloemfontein 
Convention of 1854 (Orange Free State). In both con- 
ventions, the Boers agreed not to maintain slavery, in- 
voluntary labor, or trade in slaves. 

The discovery of diamonds in 1867 in Griqualand 
further solidified African labor’s place in the emerging 
industrialized, capitalist economy, as did the discovery 
of gold on the Witwatersrand in 1886. The tensions 
that had led to the Great Trek coupled with this min- 
eral revolution led to the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899-1902 and ultimately to the Act of Union in 1910. 

The mineral revolution also led to further legal 
change such as the Glen Grey Act of 1894, which im- 
pacted on the black Transkei area. The 1894 act was 
a purported attempt to smooth the transition from 
slavery to freedom by establishing “native districts,” 
in which former slaves could become acculturated 
“whites” by cultivating their private landed property. 
In reality, the act permitted Cecil Rhodes to obtain 
workers for the Kimberely mines since land allotments 
were scarce in the native districts and the landless 
Africans were forced to seek outside work. 

Rhodes’s tactics became a model for Afrikaner po- 
litical and economic interests after the Act of Union in 
1910. For instance, the Native Land Act of 1913 ac- 
celerated the creation of labor reserves by restricting 


African land acquisition and thereby African peasant 
agriculture. The lure of paid work in the mineral in- 
dustry coupled with the deterioration of native land 
productivity and the shortage of land forced native 
African peasants into industrial employment. 
—Malik Simba 
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TRANS-SAHARAN SLAVE TRADE 


= he Trans-Saharan slave trade was an im- 
A 
E] portant aspect of the economy of both 
northern and central Africa and a major 
source of slaves for the Islamic world from the tenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. Slaves captured in sub-Sa- 
haran and central Africa were shipped by caravan to 
points across North Africa and thereafter distributed 
locally or shipped abroad. Black slaves were called 
‘abid (singular ‘abd), the generic Arabic word for 
“slave” and a word that differentiated them from 
Turkish and Caucasian slaves, sagaliba or mamàlik 
(singular mamluk). 

Carthaginians were acquiring slaves from Saharan 
merchants by the fifth century B.C., but it was not until 
the domestication and dissemination of the camel 
(fourth century A.D.) that a large-scale trans-Saharan 
trade in slaves or any other commodity became viable. 
The slave trade was brisk by the ninth century, espe- 
cially to Ifriqiyya (Tunisia and Algeria), along central 
Saharan routes. This trade fostered economic develop- 
ment in the bilad al-Sudan (“the land of the blacks”), 
which stretched across central Africa. 

There a demand for Turkish and European slaves 
gradually developed and persisted throughout the 
eighteenth century, at which time the traffic of black 
slaves was booming. It did not decline until the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when it was gradually 
driven underground owing to the efforts of European 
states to bring about the abolition of slavery in Mus- 
lim lands, which resulted in a general ban on slave 
trading within the Ottoman Empire in 1857. Despite 
the ban, the slave trade persisted openly in some areas, 
including Morocco, as late as 1912. Although the 
number of slaves shipped across the Sahara is difficult 
to estimate with any confidence, a yearly average of 
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8,700 has been suggested for the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, 5,500 per year during the sixteenth century, 
and a peak of 14,500 yearly in the nineteenth century. 

Three major trade corridors led from south to 
north: from Timbuktu (in Mali) to Morocco, from 
Kano (around Lake Chad) to Fezzan (in southern 
Libya) and on to Ifrigiyya, and from Darfur and 
Abyssinia (eastern Sudan) to Egypt. Beginning in the 
twelfth century, caravans also ran directly between 
Mali and Egypt. Although trade in gold and luxury 
items dominated the westernmost route from Tim- 
buktu, the central corridor to Fezzan was given over 
almost exclusively to the slave trade. 

Within the central corridor, there were three main 
routes: from Air to Gadames, from Kano to Fezzan, 
and from Bornu to Benghazi. By the ninth century, Za- 
wila in Fezzan was established as the main entrepôt. 
The Egyptian routes from West Africa, or up the Forty 
Days Road (darb al-arbaʻin) from Nubia to Cairo, 
were also important but did not approach the central 
corridor in terms of trade volume. Egyptians, particu- 
larly after the eleventh century, preferred slaves of 
Turkish or Caucasian extraction. 

In the early centuries, Muslim merchants obtained 
slaves in exchange for staples or salt, the latter an in- 
dispensable commodity that was in short supply in 
central Africa. Later, the emphasis switched to manu- 
factured goods, horses, and in particular, weapons. Fi- 
nally, in the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth cen- 
turies, East Indian cowries became an important 
currency in the slave trade. 

Sub-Saharan peoples generally favored a nomadic 
lifestyle, and there existed the usual tensions between 
mounted pastoralists and sedentary farmers. Nomadic 
tribes such as the Hausa, aided by superior horses and 
weapons brought from the north, captured sedentary 
peoples for export as slaves. Some slaving expeditions 
penetrated deep into central Africa, but slaves were 
also taken in clashes or raids between rival mounted 
peoples or by simple kidnapping. 

Among the sub-Saharan tribes, slaves were an im- 
portant means of exchange, particularly as tribute, 
There was a strong local market, as slave ownership 
was common even among the less than wealthy. As 
was typical in the Islamic world, women and children 
were preferred for slave export. Women had value as 
domestic slaves and concubines, and although African 
women were not as highly prized for beauty as Euro- 
pean concubines, they had a reputation for trustwor- 
thiness and loyalty. 

Male slaves found themselves used in various roles. 
As in the classical world, slavery in Islam was not nec- 
essarily a barrier to career advancement, and some 
African slaves filled important administrative func- 
tions while others were merchants or artisans, but 
most male African slaves were employed as agricul- 
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tural workers—as, for example, in Morocco’s date 
palm industry. The Aghlabids of Ifrigiyya (800-909) 
and the Egyptian Fatimids (969-1171) used Africans 
as military slaves, but this practice had all but stopped 
by the mid-eleventh century. 

Black Africans suffered from a general prejudice, 
which Muslim Arabs inherited from their intellectual 
predecessors of the classical world, and even after 
Islam was solidly established in the Sudan, such prej- 
udices persisted. Black Muslims often found them- 
selves captives; despite the Islamic prohibition against 
enslaving fellow Muslims, in protest of which the 
Muslim king of Bornu (in northern Nigeria) sent a let- 
ter to the Egyptian sultan in 1391. 

When Europeans established direct trade links with 
West Africa (drawn initially by the gold of the Akan 
forest in Ghana), they established a transatlantic slave 
trade that dwarfed the Saharan trade in volume. Nev- 
ertheless, this new trade, which was to supply new 
markets created by European colonialism, did not 
dampen the Saharan trade that supplied North Africa 
and countries to the east. Through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, caravans still arrived in Tunis and Tripoli carry- 
ing no other cargo but slaves, and in the late-nine- 
teenth century, when the slave trade was generally on 
the decline, slaves were still Bornu’s main: export. The 
trans-Saharan trade in slaves and other items was an 
important factor in drawing central Africa into the Is- 
lamic world’s cultural and economic orbit and in fos- 
tering political and urban development in the Sudan. 

—Brian Catlos 
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TRELAWNEY TOWN MAROONS 


= he Trelawney Town Maroons were the 
E first of Jamaica’s Maroon bands to sign a 
peace treaty with the British after the First 

Maroon War (1730-1739), Maroons, communities of 


runaway slaves, were quite common throughout 
slaveholding regions of the Americas, and the first 
African slaves to escape and form their own commu- 
nities were among the earliest slaves brought to the 
Americas. Spanish slaves on Hispaniola fled into the 
mountains and intermarried with the native Arawak 
Indians. Spaniards named these slaves cimarrones 
(from the word cima, meaning “mountaintop”). The 
French called their runaways marrons, and the English 
later corrupted that name to Maroons. 

The first cimarrones set a precedent for the region. 
They fought the Spaniards to a standstill until a 1533 
treaty gave them a large territory in the interior of His- 
paniola where they would not be bothered; the cimar- 
rones agreed to return any future runaway slaves. By 
the late-sixteenth century, all Spanish-held islands and 
many mainland colonies had such communities. When 
the English invaded Jamaica in 1655, Spanish ranch- 
ers freed their slaves, and they joined a Maroon 
colony in the island’s interior. The English hold on Ja- 
maica was secured only when the Maroon leader, Juan 
de Bolas, signed a treaty in 1658 in which his group 
agreed to stop supporting the Spanish guerrilla cam- 
paign. In return, the English allowed the Maroons ter- 
ritory in the colony’s western interior. 

English slaves on Jamaica continued escaping 
singly, in small groups, and in large rebellions. At least 
300 slaves from St. Anne’s Parish rebelled and fled to 
interior mountain settlements in 1673. In 1720, the 
Jamaican government made an agreement with the 
Miskito, a mixed Afro-Indian people from the British 
settlement along Nicaragua’s coast, to assist in captur- 
ing the Maroons. The Miskito had been quite helpful 
in protecting English smuggling routes in Nicaragua’s 
highlands, and the Jamaicans hoped their mountain 
expertise and knowledge of African military tactics 
would help in penetrating the Maroon strongholds. 
The Miskito, if successful, could return home with pay 
and any plunder they took, or they could remain and 
settle the Maroon lands. This attempt to replace un- 
friendly Africans with Afro-Indian allies failed. 

By the 1730s, four permanent Maroon villages ex- 
isted on the island: Trelawney Town, Crawford Town, 
Nanny Town, and Accompong. Conflict developed as 
pressure to open more land for sugar cultivation 
brought English planters, intent on clearing new es- 
tates, into Maroon territory. The proximity of free 
Africans proved a powerful incentive for slaves on 
these new plantations to escape, and the Maroons 
raided the plantations for supplies. The Jamaican gov- 
ernment dispatched troops to remove and capture the 
Maroons, but this First Maroon War was fought to a 
standstill as the British troops were unable to flush the 
independent Africans from their mountain garrisons. 

In 1739, the English decided to solve their Maroon 
problem through diplomacy, and Captain Cudjoe of 


the Trelawney Town Maroons was the first to agree. 
In return for reservations on which the Maroons could 
choose their own governments and make their own 
laws, the Maroons agreed to stop raiding plantations, 
return any runaways, and help the militia suppress 
any future slave revolts. English commissioners lived 
in the villages to maintain friendly relations. 

The peace with the Maroons lasted until 1795 
when the Trelawney Town Maroons became dis- 
pleased after the new English commissioner assigned 
to their village had two Maroons flogged for stealing 
pigs from plantations. The local parish government 
agreed to have the commissioner replaced, but the is- 
land’s new governor overruled the decision. He feared 
the large Maroon population and believed that in- 
dulging them would encourage a full-scale slave revolt 
similar to the one that had occurred in Saint 
Domingue (Haiti). Maroons ambushed British troops 
sent to capture Trelawney Town, and the British mili- 
tary commander decided on a new strategy, laying 
siege to Maroon territory by encircling it with military 
outposts. The Maroons, caught in a war they had no 
desire to fight, agreed to surrender in return for 
amnesty. 

Those Maroons who surrendered or were captured 
after the deadline were shipped to Nova Scotia as la- 
borers, and that group eventually migrated to Sierra 
Leone. Jamaica’s remaining Maroon villages agreed to 
uphold provisions of the 1739 treaty, and peace pre- 
vailed between the plantations and villages. But after 
this untoward British military action, the Maroons 
turned a blind eye to runaway slaves who entered their 
territory but lived apart from the Maroon settlements. 

—Kimberly Henke Breuer 
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TRICKSTER 


trickster is one who swindles or plays tricks 
E 


or a figure who exists to play tricks, swin- 
dle, or cheat. In folklore, a trickster lives by 
his wits and represents conflicting images of good and 
bad. As a narrative genre, trickster tales include any 
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story involving a trickster and his deeds—a character 
whose powers both create and destroy, whose role in 
life is both hero and villain. This character and narra- 
tive genre often appear in a subcategory of folklore 
known as the schwank, an elaborate, relatively long, 
and well-structured humorous narrative focusing on 
human frailty. 

Arguably one of the most studied of the folklore 
genres, the trickster narrative remains one of the most 
problematic areas to define. In an essay on the trick- 
ster’s nature, Carl Jung defined him as “god, animal, 
and man all in one, at once subhuman and superhu- 
man, bestial and devine [sic], characterized chiefly by 
unconsciousness and unreason” (Dorson, 1972). Both 
creative genius and destructive power identify the 
trickster figure. A universal character in folk narra- 
tives, he has brought humankind not only fire, knowl- 
edge, and power but also disease, misery, and despair. 
Trickster is a study in contrasts, for he plays the roles 
of both leader/superior and follower/slave. Although 
he can be creative and benevolent, bringing those 
items that define culture, he behaves in a manner in- 
consistent with society’s norms. 

Almost all folk narrative traditions know trickster 
by many names. Anansi, the spider-man of West 
African, Caribbean, and Gulf Coast lore, and charac- 
ters like Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit are the most gener- 
ally recognizable. John in American slave tales, and Ti 
Malice, Nonc’ Bouki, Jean Saute, and Jean L Espirit in 
Haitian lore are also recognizable tricksters. He also 
appears in Native American lore as the human Man- 
abozho in the central woodlands, Coyote among the 
plains and western groups, and Raven in the Pacific 
Northwest, and he has his place and narrative cycle in 
every known folk group. Trickster is often a hero. 
Through wit and power, he brings things to people, 
such as fire, knowledge, and social order, but he is just 
as likely to bring chaos, disorder, and pain to people 
or to himself through attempts at cleverness. 

On a basic level, trickster stories explain society’s 
rules through their violation. By showing how not to 
act, the stories reinforce social order. In the story 
“Anansi and the Bananas,” Anansi returns home with 
three bananas to feed a family of four. He had 
dreamed of eating the bananas ever since acquiring 
them, but he knew he had to take something home to 
his family. Hatching a clever plan and playing the role 
of martyr, Anansi encourages his wife and two chil- 
dren to eat their bananas, insisting that he will get sat- 
isfaction from knowing they have eaten, even though 
he has to go hungry. His wife and children take pity 
on him, and each offers Anansi half of their banana, 
thus giving Anansi one and a half bananas. 

On the surface, the tale can be read to show 
Anansi’s cleverness, and how he can contrive to get 
what he wants. But a West Indian would explain the 
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story as an admonition not to take advantage of your 
family and to make sure that you meet family obliga- 
tions before catering to personal needs and desires. 
Showing how the rules are violated exemplifies proper 
behavior and order. 

Trickster stories also show the general inequities 
of a current system or lampoon the prevailing or 
dominant power structure. In most slave narrative 
collections, there is typically a trickster figure who 
inverts societal norms by besting his master, through 
either cleverness or his master’s foolishness. In many 
of the John tales in the Southern part of the United 
States, the slave usually gets the better of his master 
through a combination of his wit and the master’s 
foolishness. 

In one of those tales, John asks his master the 
names of various items around the farm, such as barn, 
mule, house, fire, and water. Thinking he can trick 
John, the master gives a litany. of nonsensical names 
for the items, and John goes along with his master by 
repeating the nonsense names. When the barn catches 
on fire, endangering the mule and the master’s farm, 
John «reports to the master using the nonsensical 
words for these things. The report makes no sense to 
the master, and he loses all in the fire. In this tale, un- 
derestimation of John causes harm to the master 
rather than making John look foolish. In this`case, the 
message is a rebuttal of the prevailing ideology, which 
viewed John and all slaves as ignorant, and demon- 
strates how the master’s poor judgment caused him 
more harm than it did his slave. 

Trickster’s meaning and his stories rely upon a 
recognition of tricksters as liminal characters, which 
means that the figures operate in a realm that is nei- 
ther totally good nor totally evil but cross back and 
forth across the line ascribed by society as separating 
ethical and unethical behavior. The trickster draws 
both positive and negative results from his behavior, 
Figures like Anansi almost always get hurt for their 
misdeeds, but others like John exemplify the folly of 
those who would deny the innate intelligence and 
equality of all. 

In that sense, the trickster narrative Operates as a 
steam valve. That is, by expressing discontent with the 
current social situation in the form of a story or series 
of stories, teller and audience exchange ideas about 
how the social situation can be improved. For exam- 
ple, stories in which the trickster and his deeds invert 
the current order—John tales for example—inequities 
in the current social order can be discussed in such a 
way as to avoid direct conflict with the controlling 
powers. Thus, through a combination of positive and 
negative actions, tricksters allow narratives to present 
the proper rules, roles, and perceived norms as defined 
by the societies in which the tales circulate. 

—Randal S. Allison 


See also 

Anansi Stories; Folktales 
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TRUTH, SOJOURNER 
(c. 1797-1883) 


aS ojourner Truth was an emancipated slave 
ak who became a-prominent independent ora- 
tor for women’s rights, antislavery, and 
freedmen’s rights. In 1826, Truth left her New York 
owner and took refuge with a nearby white family, the 
Van Wagenens. When she refused to return to her 
owner, Isaac Van Wagenen purchased her to keep her 
out of jail. Freed in 1827 under New York’s gradual 
emancipation law, Truth sued later that year to have 
her son freed from slavery. Most African Americans 
did not turn to the courts for redress, and those who 
did rarely succeeded, but Truth won her son’s free- 
dom. She had a religious conversion and in 1832 
joined the Kingdom of Matthias, a religious cult that 
collapsed in scandal two years later. Determined to be- 
come a traveling evangelist independent of any 
church, she changed her name from Isabella to So- 
journer; by some accounts, she said that God gave her 
the last name Truth. 

She did not actively work against slavery until 
about 1850. In the years that followed, she was an ef- 
fective itinerant speaker for abolitionism and women’s 
rights in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the Midwest. She spoke extemporaneously and with 
great power; like other ex-slave orators, she incorpo- 
rated her own experiences into her speeches, and like 
other preachers, she drew on parables and lively im- 
ages. Because Truth was illiterate, her words have 
come to us through accounts written by other people, 
accounts that are necessarily shaped by their interpre- 
tation of her. 

Her best known speech, “Ar’n’t I a Woman,” is a 
case in point. Truth spoke at an 1851 women’s rights 
meeting in Akron, Ohio; twelve years later, Francis 
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Abolitionist orator Sojourner Truth was a shrewd 
campaigner who knew the value of publicity to a worthy 
cause. 


Gage, an abolitionist and women’s rights leader, wrote 
an account of the speech, which was then included in 
an 1875 revision of Truth’s Narrative of the Life of 
Sojourner Truth. Gage cast the speech in a caricature 
of slave dialect, which Truth herself did not use. 
Moreover, some historians argue that Truth may not 
have given the speech at all. Her autobiography, which 
she sold to help support herself, was dictated to Olive 
Gilbert, a white abolitionist. Truth was a shrewd 
woman, and she understood the value of the stories 
told about her effectiveness as an orator. 

After the U.S. Civil War, Truth continued to work 
for equal rights for women and especially for African 
Americans. She helped resettle freedmen and cam- 
paigned for western land for them, attempted to de- 
segregate the Washington, D.C., streetcars, and tried 
to vote in Michigan. “Ar’n’t I a Woman” has made her 
important to the twentieth-century women’s rights 
movement and civil rights activists, but the facts of her 
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life justify seeing her as a strong and independent 
black woman fighting for justice. 
—Andrea M. Atkin 
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TUBMAN, HARRIET i 
(C 15211913) 


ef) orn a slave in Dorchester County, Maryland, 
eB Harriet Tubmap’s parents, Harriet Greene 
Ross and Benjamin Ross, had 10 other chil- 
dren. As a child, Harriet was assigned simple domes- 
tic chores, but she was moved to the fields in her early 
teens, and there, despite her small stature, Tubman de- 
veloped legendary physical strength and stamina. 
When she attempted to prevent the punishment of an- 
other slave by the overseer, Tubman was hit on the 
head with a two-pound weight and often wore a tur- 
ban in later life to hide the scar. Her marriage to John 
Tubman, a free black, did not survive her escape to 
freedom in Pennsylvania in 1849, for when she re- 
turned for him, he had already remarried and refused 
to accompany her north. Tubman continued to use his 
name, however—even after she remarried. 

For more than a decade, Tubman made numerous 
trips back into the slave South to bring slaves to free- 
dom in the North, and her success as a “rescuer” of 
slaves resulted in the circulation of reward posters 
bearing her description throughout the South and the 
border states. She armed herself with a rifle, both to 
protect herself from slave catchers and to bolster the 
courage of a slave who might change his or her mind 
and endanger the others. Tubman’s religious faith 
strengthened her in her weariness, and she often sang 
spirituals as she accompanied fugitives on their jour- 
ney. Although she most often worked alone, Tubman 
was in touch with other workers along the Under- 
ground Railroad, including William Still of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Charlotte Forten and Frederick Douglass 
commended her work to undermine slavery. 

During the U.S. Civil War, Tubman acted as a scout 
for Union military operations. Because of her generos- 
ity to others, she was often penniless herself. Petitions 
to the War Department on Tubman’s behalf for a pen- 
sion for services rendered were unsuccessful, though 
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in 1890, she finally received a widow’s pension for the 
service her second husband (Nelson Davis) had ren- 
dered to the Union army. After the war, Tubman fo- 
cused her energies on women’s rights and helping the 
poor, working with the National Association of Col- 
ored Women, which later granted Tubman a lifetime 
pension. Because of her religious convictions, Tubman 
also worked closely with black churches, soliciting do- 
nations of used clothing:and food for the poor and el- 
derly in New York State, where she lived. 

Tubman used money from her own meager store to 
buy a small parcel of land adjacent to her house to erect 
a home for the elderly poor, which was ultimately oper- 
ated by the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
An invalid in her old age, Tubman lived for two years at 
the Harriet Tubman Home for Aged and Indigent Col- 
ored People until her death in 1913. She.has been hon- 
ored by a U.S. postage stamp, and her home in Auburn, 
New York, is recognized as a national landmark. 

Although she was one of a limited number of slave 
women who successfully escaped, because she was il- 
literate, Tubman left no memoir. Still, historian 
George Rawick perhaps said it best: “Why must we al- 
ways use Nat as the name for the rebellious slave? 
Why not Harriet?” (Sterling, 1984). 

—Dale Edwyna Smith 
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TUCKER, ST: GEORGE 
(1752-1827) 


= he author of a five-volume U.S. edition of 
a : 
g Blackstone’s Commentaries (1803) and 
Dissertation on Slavery (1796) as well as 
being a noted jurist, St. George Tucker was the only 
prominent member of the generation that fought in 
the American Revolution to publish a plan for abol- 
ishing slavery. Tucker was born in Bermuda in 1752, 
and in 1771, he went to the American colony of Vir- 
ginia to study law under George Wythe at the College 
of William and Mary. Tucker became a member of the 
Virginia Bar in 1774, but his law practice was short- 
ened by the American Revolution. Tucker, who 
reached the rank of lieutenant colonel, was injured at 
Yorktown. After the war, Tucker practiced law at the 
General Court, Chancery Court, and Court of Ap- 
peals in Virginia. In 1786, he served as part of Vir- 
ginia’s delegation at the Annapolis Convention, a fore- 


runner of the Constitutional Convention. In 1790, he 
was appointed professor of law and police at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, replacing George Wythe. 

Tucker considered the introduction of slavery into 
the American colonies as one of the country’s greatest 
misfortunes and sought advice on how it might be 
ended in Virginia. He corresponded with prominent 
figures in Massachusetts—including Jeremy Belknap, 
James Sullivan, and John Adams—“having observed, 
with much pleasure, that slavery [had] been wholly 
exterminated from . . . Massachusetts” (St. George 
Tucker to Jeremy Belknap, January 24, 1795). Tucker 
posed a series of 11 questions “respecting the Intro- 
duction, Progress, and Abolition of Slavery in Massa- 
chusetts.” The correspondence continued into summer 
1795, and in 1796, Tucker published A Dissertation 
on Slavery: With a Proposal for the Gradual Abolition 
of It, in the State of Virginia, the only significant anti- 
slavery pamphlet to come out of Virginia in the early 
years of the United’ States. 

Tucker published his edition of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries (1803) with annotations and appendixes 
commenting on the law of the United States and on 
the law of Virginia—his Dissertation on Slavery was 
one of the appendixes. Tucker clearly recognized the 
tragic irony of the continuance of slavery in a land 
that had fought a revolution for freedom. “Whilst we 
were offering up vows at the shrine of liberty, and sac- 
rificing hecatombs upon her . . . we were imposing 
upon our fellow men, who differ in complexion from 
us, slavery, ten thousand times more cruel than the ut- 
most extremity of those grievances and oppressions, 
of which we complained” (Cullen, 1987). 

Despite his impassioned sentiments, Tucker was 
no radical abolitionist. His plan called for a gradual 
emancipation that would not eliminate all slavery in 
Virginia for nearly a century. Tucker himself was a 
substantial slaveholder, having acquired slaves on his 
marriage in 1778 to Frances Bland, the widow of 
John Randolph of Matoax. Moreover, when given 
the opportunity as a jurist to rule that slavery was 
outlawed by the Virginia constitution, Tucker refused 
to do so. 

In 1803, Tucker resigned from William and Mary, 
and in 1804, he was appointed to the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals. Hudgins v. Wrights came 
before that court from a ruling of Chancellor George 
Wythe, Tucker’s teacher and predecessor at William 
and Mary. Wythe had ruled that the Virginia Consti- 
tution’s declaration that all men are free and equal 
abolished slavery. Judge Tucker disagreed, noting that 
this provision of the Virginia Bill of Rights was “no- 
toriously framed with a cautious eye” and applied 
only to free persons (1 Hen. and M.[Va.] 134 [1806)). 
Despite Tucker’s limitations as an antislavery advo- 
cate, he should be remembered most as the only Vir- 


ginian of the revolutionary era to make a genuine at- 
tempt to abolish slavery. 
—David M. Cobin 
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TURKISH CAPTIVITY 


— he Turkish captivity, or Tyrkjaran as it is 

g called in Icelandic, was a pirate raid that 

occurred in 1627 and resulted in the en- 

slavement of some 380 Icelanders in North Africa. 
Most of them never returned home. 

At the time of the captivity, Iceland was a subject of 
the Danish crown. Denmark maintained what little 
defenses there were on the island, appointed all offi- 
cials, and also licensed traders. It had long been the 
custom to send a military ship from Denmark to Ice- 
land each spring to protect Danish interests there, but 
owing to financial problems and government turmoil 
in Denmark resulting from the Thirty Years War 
(1618-1648), the ship was late in 1627. 

In that year, four ships from Algeria, which was at 
that time part of the Ottoman Empire, took advantage 
of Iceland’s remoteness and lack of defenses and 
raided the island. The main objective must have been 
captives, either to enslave or to hold for ransom, as 
Iceland had little else of value. Two ships raided Grin- 
davik on Cape Reykjanes on Iceland’s southwestern 
corner and took captives and a merchant ship. 

Then they went around the cape with the intention 
of raiding Bessastadir, the home of the island’s Danish 
governor. The settlement was fairly well defended, 
however, so the raiders turned back, leaving one of the 
raiding ships stranded. Although the weather was 
calm, the Algerians were permitted to transfer their 
captives and booty from the stranded ship to the cap- 
tured merchant ship without interference from the 
governor or his troops, which caused much bitterness 
between the Icelanders and their overlords. 

The other two ships spent several days raiding the 
east coast of the island. They took captives at several 
settlements from Lon on the southeastern corner of 
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the island to Faskrudsfjord, which is about halfway up 
Iceland’s east coast. Then they turned south and met 
up with the ships that had raided Cape Reykjanes. 

The raiders then attacked the Westman Islands 
(Vestmannaeyjar), a small group of volcanic islands 
off Iceland’s south coast. The raiders burned build- 
ings, robbed, and took captives for two days in the 
Westman Islands before returning to Algeria. The 
main booty of the raid was human beings: almost 400 
Icelanders, including several leading citizens, were 
captured to be sold at auction in Algiers. 

The main purpose of taking the captives seems to 
have been to force them to be ransomed, because a 
year later, one of them, the Reverend Olafur Egilsson, 
who had been the priest in the Westman Islands, was 
released with instructions to go to Denmark and urge 
the king to ransom his subjects. 

Egilsson’s pleas fell on deaf ears, however, as the 
Danish treasury had been drained by the Thirty Years 
War. Attempts to gather funds through voluntary con- 
tributions and even special taxes dragged out, and it 
was not until 1636 that money was sent to Algeria to 
ransom the captive Icelanders. Only 35 were released. 
It is said that about 100 of the Icelandic captives had 
embraced Islam and did not want to return home, a 
few had escaped, and the fate of the rest is unknown. 
It is certain that some did not survive the radical 
change in climate, and others died of natural causes 
and the nature of their circumstances. Of the 35 who 
were released, only 27 survived the journey from Al- 
geria to Denmark. 

Hallgrímur Petursson, a young divinity student in 
Copenhagen, was engaged to “rechristianize” the for- 
mer captives. When one, Gudridur Simonardottir, be- 
came pregnant by him, he was sent home to Iceland. 
Hallgrimur and Gudridur were fined for “loose living” 
but afterward were permitted to marry. Hallgrimur 
wrote a considerable body of religious poetry and today 
is recognized as one of Iceland’s most important poets. 

As a result of the Turkish captivity, “Turkish pi- 
rates” entered Icelandic folklore as terrifying bogey- 
men, and as recently as this century, the threat that 
“the Turks will get you” has been used to frighten 
children into obedience. The other result was a vastly 
diminished trust in the Danish government among the 
Icelanders. 

There is virtually no reference to this event in En- 
glish-language histories, but there are a number of Ice- 
landic sources. The most valuable is Reisubis by 
Olafur Egilsson, the priest who was captured and then 
released to seek ransom. 

—Louise Heite 
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TURNER, NAT 
(1800-1831) 


insurrection against white families in 

Southampton County, Virginia, on August 
22, 1831. Turner’s was the most famous of the South- 
ern slave insurrections because of its bloodiness and 
the fear it instilled in Southern. whites. 

The son of slave parents, Nat was born on October 
2, 1800, on Benjamin Turner’s plantation near 
Jerusalem in Southampton County. He attended prayer 
services and Sunday chapel at his Methodist master’s 
insistence, and as a youth, he played alongside white 
children. He demonstrated a superior intelligence, 
teaching himself to read and write, and even read and 
studied the Bible with his master’s encouragement. 

Several events changed his life dramatically. Shortly 
after his father escaped to the North, Nat and his 
mother, Nancy, were loaned to master Benjamin’s son, 
Samuel. In 1810, the elder Turner died, leaving Nat 
and his mother as the property of Samuel Turner, a 
strict taskmaster who insisted that his slaves obey him. 
In 1812, Nat was devastated when he was put to work 
in the fields. No longer could he play, associate with 
white children, or follow intellectual pursuits. 

Nat became increasingly despondent. In 1812, he 
escaped the plantation but returned on his own after a 
month of hiding, claiming that “the Spirit” had in- 
structed him to do so. He took a wife, Cherry, shortly 
thereafter. In 1822, Samuel Turner died, and Nat and 
Cherry were sold to separate masters in Southampton 
County. Although Nat was able to visit Cherry and 
have children by her, he was not able to have the fam- 
ily life he desired. His new master, Thomas Moore, de- 
manded even more labor of him. As he grew unhap- 
pier, Nat turned to Scripture for guidance. 

In his Confessions (1831), Turner stated that reli- 
gion became the dominant motivating factor in his 
young adult life. He recalled that as a youth, other 
slaves deemed him a “prophet” because he described 
events that had occurred before his birth. His role as a 
prophet and mystic increased through early adult- 
hood, and in 1825, he had a vision in which “white 
spirits and black spirits engaged in battle” appeared 
beneath a darkened sun as “blood flowed in streams.” 
Shortly thereafter, he claimed to see angels in the sky, 
blood on the corn in the fields, and symbols on tree 
leaves. 

Proclaiming himself a Baptist preacher, Turner de- 
scribed his visions to slave congregations at Sunday 
prayer meetings that he conducted. He emphasized the 
approach of Judgment Day, when God would raise the 
slave above the master. Preparing for his own role on 
Judgment Day, he gathered a small following of slaves 
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Rebel leader Nat Turner is taken prisoner; he was hunted down after evading capture for more than a month after the fail- 
ure of the insurrection he led. 


and free blacks to assist him, telling them, “I am com- 
missioned by Jesus Christ and act under his direction.” 

Turner continued laboring on weekdays and 
preaching on Sundays. In 1827, a white overseer 
asked Turner to baptize him. When local churches re- 
fused to allow Turner the use of an altar for the cere- 
mony, he used a nearby pond. He did not forget the in- 
sult white church leaders had extended him, and his 
disillusionment grew. In 1828, he had another vision, 
which he also described in his Confessions: “The 
Spirit instantly appeared to me and said the Serpent 
was loosened, and Christ had laid down the yoke he 
had borne for the sins of men, and that I should take 
it on and fight against the Serpent, for the time was 
fast approaching when the first shall be last and the 
last should be first.” 

This vision, combined with a chain of circum- 
stances in Turner’s life, moved him toward insurrec- 
tion. Upon telling his master, Thomas Moore, that 
slaves would be free “one day or other,” he was 
thrashed for insubordination. When Moore died later 
that year, Turner became the property of the deceased’s 
nine-year-old son until Moore’s widow remarried in 


1829 and Joseph Travis became Turner’s new master. 
Turner did the work expected of him to gain Travis’s 
“greatest confidence” and thereby be permitted to 
continue preaching and waiting for a sign from God. 
In February 1831, a solar eclipse was the first sign 
Turner needed to proceed with plans for insurrection. 
A second occurred on August 13 when the sun grew 
dim and a black spot appeared on its surface. 

In the early hours of Monday, August 22, Turner 
and six followers quietly entered Joseph Travis’s 
house. Armed with axes, they killed all five whites in 
the home, including an infant in its cradle. From the 
Travis farm, Turner and his followers moved from 
house to house, killing whites as they went. Attracting 
followers and weapons on the way, they soon num- 
bered nearly 60 men mounted on horseback and 
armed with axes, swords, guns, and clubs. They killed 
a total of 55 white men, women, and children. 

News of the insurrection spread quickly. Confronta- 
tions with armed bands of whites resulted in the death 
of many of Turner’s men and the dispersal of the rest. 
By Sunday, August 28, federal troops, militia, and 
armed bands of whites had killed or captured all but a 
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handful of the insurrectionists, including Turner. He 
had evaded capture for several weeks by hiding in a 
dugout under some fence rails. Finally found and cap- 
tured on October 30, Turner recited his Confessions, an 
explanation of his actions, to attorney Thomas Gray on 
November 1. He was tried, found guilty, sentenced to 
death on November 5, 1831, and hanged six days later. 
Nat Turner’s insurrection shocked and frightened 
Virginians. Because of the insurrection, Virginia’s leg- 
islature held its last serious debate on ending slavery 
in 1832, and Virginia and most Southern states even- 
tually passed strict laws to police their slave popula- 
tions and prevent insurrections. Believing that aboli- 
tionism had somehow caused the uprising, most 
Southerners also abandoned the cause of emancipa- 

tion in the aftermath of Turner’s insurrection. ' 
—Mary Jo Miles 


See also 

Virginia Slavery Debate 
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[WELVE TABLES 
(LEX XII TABULARUM) 


e oman law remained customary and un- 
ER written until the middle of the fifth century 

B.C. when the Lex XII tabularum, or the 
Twelve Tables, was formulated. Although having an 
unwritten law served the needs of patrician or upper 
classes in the city-state, the lower, or plebian classes 
had neither the time nor the resources to learn the 
laws that governed them. Ignorance of law threatened 
their growing control of property, including slaves, 
and invited abuses by dishonest magistrates. 

In 462 B.C., the tribune Terentilius Harsa first de- 
manded a written codification of laws, though the en- 
terprise did not begin until a decade later. In 451 B.C., 
10 patrician commissioners (decemviri) were ap- 
pointed to perform the task. According to tradition, 
after a year’s labor the work was incomplete and a 
new panel, which included five plebians, continued 
the work. The dilatoriness of the codifiers and per- 
sonal scandals prompted the plebians literally to 
“walk out” of Rome in protest, leaving the city in 
their temporary act of secession until reforms were 
promised. Work on the law code was quickly com- 
pleted in 449, and 10 tribunes and 2 consuls, or exec- 
utives, replaced the decemviri. 
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The result was the first written Roman legal code, 
which was posted in the public forum. Only some of 
the terms survive, and these only in the form of quota- 
tions by later authors. The Twelve Tables code was, in 
general, a very conservative document that underlined 
existing rights and practices rather than creating new 
ones. It reflected interests of the ruling (patrician) class, 
especially with regard to property and family matters. 

Like all ancient societies, the Romans practiced 
slavery and recognized it in-law. Many slaves came 
from outside of Roman society, but, as the laws make 
clear, Romans themselves could become slaves. Of the 
clauses that have survived, eight concern slaves. They 
constitute no systematic treatment of the institution, 
but they do give some clues about the treatment and 
status of slaves. 

As laws 1 and 2 of Table 4 make clear, a father 
could sell his son into (apparently temporary) slavery. 
After a third sale, the father, had the right to emanci- 
pate the son (Table 4.1), and the son had the right to 
be automatically emancipated (4.2). According to 
Table 2.5, one could fall into slavery if one committed 
a theft during the daylight hours and was caught: the 
offender would be scourged, then made his victim’s 
“slave.” The term of slavery involved is not made 
clear, however. . 

Manumission by testament and freedom by pay- 
ment of one’s price to one’s owner are both preserved 
in Table 6.2: 


Where a slave is ordered to be free by a [last] 
will, upon his compliance with a certain condi- 
tion, and he complies with the condition; or if, 
after having paid his price to the purchaser, he 
claims his liberty, he shall be free. 


The first clause protects both the slave’s right to be 
freed and the dead owner’s right to dispose of his prop- 
erty as he wills. The male slave who buys his freedom 
becomes a freedman and has the legal ability to become 
a Roman citizen. The latter point necessitated the clear 
statement of the status of one who bought his freedom. 

According to Table 7.10, when someone knocks out 
the tooth of a freedman, the assailant owes the man 
the monetary sum of 300 asses (coins); when one does 
the same to a slave, he owes the owner 150 asses. Laws 
2—4 of Table 8 provide fines for “bursting” some part 
of a slave, for breaking a bone, and for “simple harm.” 
The slave was clearly the owner’s property, and any 
such reduction in value was to be compensated; the 
slave himself had no right to compensation. Table 
10.13 provides for the opposite situation: a slave’s vic- 
tory in any contest is to be reckoned a glorification of 
the owner, just like a victory of his racehorse would be, 
for example. In fact, in the later Lex Aquilia (287 B.c.) 
a slave is specifically equated to a “herd animal.” 


> 


On the other hand, the master was responsible for Finally, any deceased slave was forbidden funeral cer- 
the slave’s criminal behavior if the master knew of it emonial practices, a funeral feast, or anniversary hon- 


beforehand: ors (Table 10.10). 

Overall, the Twelve Tables established a clear con- 
If a slave, with the knowledge of his master, stitutional demarcation between the class of slaves 
should commit a theft, or cause damage to any- and the class of free persons in Rome, one that re- 
one, his master shall be given up to the other mained virtually unchanged for hundreds of years. 
party by way of reparation for the theft, injury, —Joseph P. Byrne 
or damage committed by the slave. (Table 12.3 
supplemental) $ For Further Reading 
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UKRAINE 


T he Ukraine is a quadrangular-shaped coun- 
Ce try located on the Black Sea’s northern and 
western shores. The Crimean peninsula 
protrudes into the Black Sea and for centuries has con- 
trolled the sea. The peninsula’s convenient location be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov enables it to 
connect the Ukraine to Caucasia and gives access to 
large rivers including the Kuban, Don, Dnieper, Dni- 
ester, and Danube.:Since the thirteenth century, the re- 
gion had been colonized and inhabited by the descen- 
dants of various nomadic peoples who roamed the 
Ukrainian steppes, especially the Tatars. 

Tatars are descendants of the Mongol-Tatar horde 
that arrived in the mid-thirteenth century in what was 
then Rus’-Ukraine. Their leader became the khan of 
Crimea when he united them in 1449, and after Con- 
stantinople fell to the Turks in 1453, the khan allied 
forces with the Ottoman Empire and became the sultan 
of Turkey’s vassal. The drive into Europe then began. 

Crimean Tatars conducted raids in the Ukraine on 
a regular basis to supply men for the Turkish galleys 
and women and children for the principal slave mar- 
kets of Kaffa (ancient Theodosia, modern Feodosiya) 
and Constantinople. There were many invasions of 
the Ukraine as well as an annual slave-hunt raid. Be- 
tween 1450 and 1556, the raiders sacked the Ukraine 
86 times. Ukrainian slave routes followed the course 
of the main rivers: the Don, Dnieper, and Dniester, 
which flow almost parallel into the Black Sea. Along 
these river routes, there are still remains of castles and 
fortified churches that were built to protect the popu- 
lation from the Tatar invasions. Kamenets-Podilskyi is 
a good example of such a castle. 

Located along the Smotrych River, a small tributary 
of the Dniester, the castle and town of Kamenets-Podil- 
skyi was destroyed by the Mongols in 1240, it fell 
under dominion of Lithuanian princes in 1360, and 
Poland gained control of the town in 1430. In the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, the wooden fortress was 
replaced by a stone citadel, and the city was fortified 
with walls and towers to protect inhabitants from the 
Tatars and the Turks. During the Cossack-Polish War 
(1658-1667), the city was besieged, and it was cap- 
tured in 1672 by Hetman P. Doroshenko and his Turk- 
ish allies. It remained in Turkish hands until 1699. 


The Tatar raids may be judged by their brutal re- 
sults. Im 1575, the Tatars captured over 35,000 
Ukrainians, and a 1676 raid took almost 40,000 
Ukrainians into slavery from the villages of Volyn, 
Podolia, and Galicia. A record number of 60,000 
Ukrainians were captured in 1688; some were ran- 
somed, but most were sold as slaves. 

The infamous “black roads” to slavery, which ap- 
pear on seventeenth-century maps of Ukraine, date to 
the early-fifteenth century and were used for over 
three centuries to carry enslaved Ukrainians south to- 
ward Crimea and the slave markets at Constantinople 
and Kaffa. Ships from Arabia, India, Persia, Syria, and 
Turkey docked at those ports to buy slaves. 

Historical chronicles establish that as early as 1492, 
Ukrainians organized themselves into a protective 
body to safeguard their land and their people; these 
were the Ukrainian Cossacks. On the Dnieper River, 
the Cossacks established a hidden stronghold, the 
Sich, which had a history of its own until Russia’s 
Catherine the Great ordered its destruction in 1775. 
That destruction rendered the Ukrainian people de- 
fenseless against the other type of slavery that the Rus- 
sians imposed. Commonly referred to as serfdom, the 
black roads to Siberia carried Ukrainians to places 
where they were no longer sold in slave markets but 
were put to hard labor. The Ukrainian poet, Taras 
Shevchenko (1814-1861) was born a serf and died a 
few months before the Russian czar Alexander II pro- 
claimed the abolition of serfdom. 

From the Sich in the Dnieper River rapids, Ukrain- 
ian Cossacks conducted military actions on water 
with shallow-draft boats called dubi, baidaki, and 
kayuki and with warships called chaikas (“seagulls”). 
In 1601, the Cossack navy entered the Black Sea and 
destroyed the Turkish fleet off Kilia at the mouth of 
the Danube River. In 1606, the Cossacks captured 
Varna; in 1608, Perekop; in 1609, fortified Turkish Iz- 
mail; and in 1614, Sinope. The years 1614-1620 were 
most heroic under the direction of Peter Konashevich 
Sahaidachny, who became legendary as a Cossack 
ruler, or hetman. 

On December 24, 1624, the Tatar khan concluded 
an alliance against Turkey with Hetman M. 
Doroshenko. Unfortunately, Doroshenko died in 1628 
near Bakhchisaray, and his Cossacks had to retreat 
from Crimea. In 1648, Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky 
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concluded an alliance with the Crimean khan Islam- 
Girei (r. 1644-1654), but he was betrayed after a bat- 
tle in 1653. Tatars then plundered the Ukraine and 
took many people into captivity on their return home. 
This event became known as the yasyr. 

In De moribus Tartarorum fragmina (1615), the 
writer Michalonis Litvani (Michael of Lithuania) left 
a vivid description of the Crimean slave trade, which 
lasted over 300 years before finally ending in 1783. A 
Roman ambassador to Kaffa gave another account of 
Tatar-Ukrainian military actions in his Description of 
the Black Sea and Tartary (1634). French engineer and 
geographer Guillaume le Vasseur de Beauplan 
recorded the slave trade roads on maps in his De- 
scription de l’Ukraine (1660), and he was the first to 
describe the Cossack boats of the Ukraine. r 

Ukrainian oral and classic literature, through a form 
called the Duma, offers much information about the 
slave markets. The best known of these concerns 
Marusia Bohuslavka, the daughter of a priest who 
freed 700 enslaved Cossacks from a 30-year imprison- 
ment. In 1520, a Ukrainian girl, Nasta Lisovska, was 
taken into slavery and became the legendary Roxolana. 
Her beauty captivated the Turkish sultan Süleyman the 
Magnificent (Süleyman I), and she became his wife. 
Hetman Peter Konashevich Sahaidachny and Hetman 
P. Doroshenko are remembered in oral and classic lit- 
erature as heroes who freed Christians from the slave 
markets of Perekop, Kaffa, and Constantinople. 

—Héléne N. Turkewicz-Sanko 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 
(1852) 


P= arriet Beecher Stowe’s most famous work, 
CH Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was intended, like 
other nineteenth-century abolitionist liter- 
ature, to turn its readers against the institution of slav- 
ery. Its success was remarkable, selling some 3 million 
copies in the United States alone. Translated into 
many languages, the work was the first U.S. book to 
become a European best-seller. 

The Compromise of 1850, along with the Fugitive 
Slave Act, was the primary impetus for Stowe’s novel, 
but letters from friends also played their part. One of 
those letters was from her sister-in-law, who urged 
Stowe to write about the major moral issue of the day 
with the words, “If I could use a pen as you can, I 
would write something that would make this whole 
nation feel what an accursed thing slavery is.” Stowe 
had increasingly been driven to public and written 
comment on the iniquities of slavery, but on March 9, 
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1851, she wrote to Gamaliel Bailey, editor of the Na- 
tional Era, to tell him that the time had come when 
even women and children should speak out for free- 
dom and humanity and asked him to accept a work 
that painted a picture of slavery as it was known to 
herself and her acquaintances. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
began as a serial on June 5, 1851, the first installment 
occupying most of the front page. 

For the facts of slavery Stowe relied mainly on 
Theodore Weld’s African Slavery as It Is (1839), and 
the story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is simple enough. Tom, 
a valued slave of the Shelby household, is sold to pay 
off debts and is thus separated from his wife, Chloe, 
and his family. His life forms the basis of the plot. He 
is sold downriver, first to St. Clare whose daughter, 
Eva, Tom rescues from drowning, and ultimately to 
the evil Simon Legree, in whose ownership Tom dies. 
As the serial continued long past the original projec- 
tion of four weeks, another story line developed. This 
one told of the adventures of Eliza who, having over- 
heard Mr. Shelby agree to sell her young son, flees with 
her son to join her runaway husband, George. Tom’s 
story exposes the reader to the horrors of slavery as he 
travels deeper and deeper into the South; Eliza’s story 
exposes the reader to the fears of the runaway as she 
and her family travel north to freedom. 

Prior to writing Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe wrote 
mainly about domesticity and sentimental love, sub- 
ject matter that was deemed suitable for a woman. 
Her achievement in Uncle Tom’s Cabin was to trans- 
fer the techniques of “the lady’s novel” to a subject it 
was not associated with. The text insists that African 
American slaves should be perceived as fellow humans 
possessed of a moral dignity that often surpasses that 
of the white population. Stowe’s slaves suffer when 
their families are disrupted and their women ex- 
ploited, and they bleed when they are lashed. 

The work relocates the moral center of society 
away from those with power, that is, the white males 
of the text, and places it firmly in the realm of the 
weak and defenseless—with the women, children, and 
slaves. Nor are the rhetorical Strategies of the text 
purely sentimental. It is made clear from the beginning 
of the novel that the sale of Tom is “God’s curse on 
slavery.” Mrs. Shelby’s words initiate a providential 
plot line in which Tom is marked as God’s own and all 
human efforts to save him are doomed to failure. 

Stowe reinforced divine authority throughout the 
work, emphasizing the religious view of U.S. history via 
a vast array of scriptural imagery, parallels, quotations, 
sermons, and preaching. Eliza’s famous river crossing is 
thus both actual and symbolic, and Tom and Eva share 
a simplicity of faith to which all might aspire. The busi- 
ness of chattel slavery demanded a world without God 
or conscience, but the character of Tom, whose Christ- 
like demeanor enables his submission to the worst that 


slavery can offer, ensures that the first concern re- 
mains with God and salvation. 

The nineteenth-century reader would have been 
fully aware of what was at stake: it was eternal life 
and the death, not only of bodies, but of souls. Yet in 
the twentieth century, Tom’s submissiveness has cre- 
ated considerable debate. It has seemed to many in- 
congruous and even objectionable, particularly when 
measured against the tenets of realism, political or so- 
cial, rather than in terms of a nineteenth-century 
Christian ideal. The most famous challenge comes 
from James Baldwin’s “Everybody’s Protest Novel” in 
Notes of a Native Son (1955), in which he argued that 
Eliza and George escape only because they are mulatto 
and can pass as white; the blacker Uncle Tom is con- 
demned by the text to die a slave. Baldwin concludes 
that the text is racist. 

Through much of the twentieth century, the desig- 
nation of an “Uncle Tom” has been pejorative and 
used to indicate an unnecessarily sycophantic stance 
adopted toward the white population by an African 
American. It may be that this use came about as much 
through the innumerable stage and film versions of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—none.of which were authorized 
by Stowe and from which she received no profit—than 
from any reading of the text. From 1853 to 1930, the 
play, especially George L. Aiken’s adaptation, was 
probably never off the boards, and Americans who 
saw no other play saw that one. There may have been 
as many as 500 troupes operating in the 1890s with 
productions, to quote one critic, “surpassing the fan- 
tastic and bordering on the insane” (Crozier, 1969). 

In 1918, Paramount produced a feature film, with 
Marguerite Clark playing both Eva and Topsy, Eliza’s 
daughter; Universal filmed an elaborate production in 
1927; and a 1932 version by the Moscow Art Theater 
emphasized the miseries of the slave, had Topsy save 
Eva’s life, and omitted all references to religion. 

It has been claimed that Uncle Tom’s Cabin altered 
the course of history and that Abraham Lincoln once 
referred to Harriet Beecher Stowe as the woman who 
“started the Civil War.” In its day, the work was 
praised by writers as diverse as George Eliot, Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky, and George Sand, and more recent stud- 
ies have recognized the revolutionary nature of the 
text in terms of women’s writing. It may be that no 
other work, before or since, has done so much to alter 
the thinking of an entire generation about the major 


question of the day. 
—Jan Pilditch 
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UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


es he Underground Railroad refers to the as- 
Cs sistance abolitionists provided fugitive 
slaves going through the Northern states, 
usually on their way to Canada to find freedom. 
Loosely organized local activities later formed the basis 
for a popular legend that included stories of secret hid- 
ing places and various railroad terms such as “stations,” 
“passengers,” “conductors,” and even several “presi- 
dents” of the underground line. In the years after the 
U.S. Civil War, Underground Railroad stories frequently 
appeared in the Northern press. Not included in the leg- 
end was the role of the fugitive slaves themselves, who 
planned and conducted their own escapes from a hostile 
Southern environment with little available help. 

Legendary accounts distorted historical reality and 
often exaggerated the number of slave escapes. Yet the 
accounts had a basis in fact. Some abolitionists, like 
Levi Coffin of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Thomas Garrett 
of Wilmington, Delaware, made a personal cause of 
aiding fugitive slaves. Their efforts to develop efficient 
networks of activists gave a semblance of effective or- 
ganization in their own locales, yet most such work 
was done on a haphazard and makeshift basis. There 
was no national system. 

An important element in the legend was provided 
by memories of the vigilance committees that were 
formed in various Northern communities. Those com- 
mittees assumed a greater importance after the pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. They provided 
food, temporary housing, travel directions, and some- 
times transportation to fugitive slaves passing through 
their communities. They also conducted some well- 
publicized acts of civil disobedience, like the 1851 res- 
cue of one Jerry Henry by the Syracuse, New York, 
committee. Less successful was the attempt of the 
Boston committee to free Anthony Burns, whose re- 
turn to slavery under heavy military guard sparked 
protest in Boston and throughout the North. Aboli- 
tionist free blacks later purchased and freed Burns. 

Some rescues, like the Oberlin-Wellington rescue in 
1859, were more spontaneous. When a fugitive slave 
was arrested a few miles from his home in Oberlin, 
Ohio, an abolitionist crowd literally removed him 
from his place of confinement and sent him to 
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This illustration from William Still’s important book The Underground Railroad shows slaves escaping from the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. 


Canada. The federal government indicted 37 of the in- 
stigators of the rescue. The trials received national at- 
tention and prompted numerous demonstrations near 
the jail where the rescuers were held. At the same time, 
a county grand jury indicted the federal marshal and 
others for kidnapping a Negro. That indictment paved 
the way for a deal in which federal and state authori- 
ties dropped all charges against the rescuers. 

Slaves who successfully escaped their bondage were 
not frightened or passive but courageous individuals 
who had made their own daring and ingenious escape 
plans. Slaves who were rescued by Harriet Tubman’s 
heroic trips into the South may have been an excep- 
tion, but most escaping slaves had no such assistance. 
Many traveled alone by night, hiding during the day. 
Ellen and William Craft escaped from Georgia with 
Ellen disguised as an ailing master and William as the 
loyal servant. Frederick Douglass borrowed the free 
papers of a black sailor and refused to reveal his es- 
cape method in early editions of his autobiography. 
Henry “Box” Brown had himself literally shipped 
from Richmond, Virginia, to Philadelphia where sym- 
pathizers collected the box. 

When fugitives received help from the Underground 
Railroad, it was only after they had completed the most 
dangerous part of their journey. Frederick Douglass, 
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William Wells Brown, Anthony Burns, the Crafts, and 
thousands of others deserve at least as much recogni- 
tion as the white abolitionists who risked their own lib- 
erty and property to help the slaves escape. 

Although secrecy was clearly essential when a fugi- 
tive slave was in actual danger of recapture, abolition- 
ists were quite open at times about their fugitive slave 
work. In 1844, a Chicago antislavery newspaper pub- 
lished a cartoon with the caption “The Liberty Line” 
that illustrated and accompanied a story describing 
the Underground Railroad and listing the names of 
local “conductors” (people who guided the escapees). 
Although never arrested by the authorities, Levi Cof- 
fin made no secret of his abolitionist sympathies or of 
his work on behalf of fugitive slaves. Each rescue had 
widespread notice in the press, and the violation of 
civil liberties of whites who helped escaping slaves 
served to deepen anti-Southern sentiment in the 
North. Some fugitive slaves were featured guests at 
abolitionist gatherings, while others were speakers. 

Although abolitionists used the Underground Rail- 
road to spread their message, Southern apologists at- 
tacked it as a violation of the constitutional protection 
of private property. Southern congressmen exaggerated 
the numbers of escaping slaves and the monetary losses 
those escapes caused. Fugitive Slave Act trials gave both 


sides propaganda material. By 1855, the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850 had become largely a dead letter in the 
North and a major cause for complaint in the South. 

It was in the period after the Civil War that the idea 
of the Underground Railroad became popular in the 
United States. People who had formerly opposed the 
extension of slavery into new territories and aboli- 
tionist sympathizers gained inflated reputations, for 
hundreds of newspaper stories frequently associated 
all who had been against slavery-with local tales of the 
Underground Railroad. Facts for such stories were 
often gleaned from interviews with family members or 
acquaintances of the aging activists, and several lead- 
ing abolitionists wrote memoirs that later became 
source material for histories of the Underground Rail- 
road. Although such memoirs contained important in- 
formation, they were never supplemented by the nar- 
ratives of former slaves or information from William 
Still’s important book on the Underground Railroad. 

Still, who chaired the Philadelphia Vigilance Com- 
mittee, later published his own contemporary record 
of slave escapes and emphasized the role of the fugi- 
tives themselves. Although the Underground Railroad 
clearly helped some fugitive slaves reach freedom, it 
was a far more complex institution than the simplest 
legend would suggest. 

—Larry Gara 
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UNITED NATIONS AD HOC 
COMMITTEE ON SLAVERY 
(1950-1951) 


he United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on 
Ca Slavery was an early expression of the 
United Nations’ commitment to continu- 
ing the pre-World War II efforts of the League of Na- 
tions to end slavery worldwide. Since the early-nine- 


teenth century, the international community had 
recognized that slavery was incompatible with civi- 


lized and just human behavior and had moved halt- 
ingly toward its elimination worldwide. 

The first such expression was a resolution to that 
effect by the Congress of Vienna in 1814-1815. Sub- 
sequently, most notably in Berlin (1884-1885) and 
Brussels (1889-1890), international congresses rati- 
fied that goal. Following World War I, the League of 
Nations made the elimination of the remnants of slav- 
ery one of its major aims. One of the first modern in- 
ternational conferences dealt with this issue and re- 
sulted in the Convention of Saint-Germain in 1919, 
which expressed the victorious Allies’ recognition that 
slavery remained an issue within the community of na- 
tions and its opposition to slavery. In 1924 and 1926, 
committees of the League of Nations drafted resolu- 
tions recognizing the continued existence of slavery 
and committing its members to its eradication. The 
demise of the League of Nations in the 1940s effec- 
tively ended international efforts on the issue. 

Following World War II, the United Nations took 
up the antislavery work of the defunct League of Na- 
tions. The United Nations Charter, in its Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, contains a forceful con- 
demnation of slavery and expresses the commitment 
of UN members to the task of ending slavery in all its 
forms. In 1949, the General Assembly asked the sec- 
retary-general to create a committee to investigate the 
status of slavery and the slave trade. That committee’s 
report resulted in a General Assembly resolution in 
which the United Nations embraced the functions pre- 
viously performed by the League of Nations under the 
Slavery Convention of 1926. 

The United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery 
of 1950-1951, a joint effort of the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, issued a report on complaints lodged against two 
dozen governments regarding the protection of forced 
labor and formed the basis for subsequent UN action 
on that issue. 

—Frederick J. Simonelli 
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UNITED NATIONS PROTOCOL 
OF DECEMBER 7, 1953 


oe he United Nations Protocol of December 
Cs | 7, 1953, condemned forced labor as being 
contrary to the principles of the United 


Nations Charter and the Universal Declaration of 
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Human Rights. In the early years of the Cold War, the 
United Nations’ commitment to ending slavery world- 
wide was complicated by attempts of the United States 
and the Soviet Union to exploit the issue for political 
advantage. Various investigative bodies of the United 
Nations found that slavery, in the form of state-pro- 
tected forced labor, still existed in many parts of the 
world although the emphasis was on the use of forced 
labor as a tool of social and political control rather 
than on race-based subjugation. 

In late summer 1953, the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations, prompted by a request from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, requested that the United Na- 
tions General Assembly examine the use of forced labor 
as a form of slavery. That request was interpreted by 
the Soviet Union’s delegation as a covert attack on its 
country, specifically on labor practices within the com- 
munist nations allied with the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union lodged countercharges against the United States, 
citing repressive labor practices in that country, partic- 
ularly as those practices related to racial suppression. 

The UN investigation determined that forced labor 
for economic and political purposes did exist in the 
Soviet Union, Spain, and several Soviet satellite na- 
tions. Political realities, however, prevented the ensu- 
ing protocol from being anything more than a general 
condemnation of such practices and an appeal to all 
UN member states to eliminate those practices within 
their own borders and spheres of influence. 

—Frederick J. Simonelli 
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U.S. CONSTITUTION 


= espite slavery’s pervasive influence on the 
AD political, economic, and social life of the 
United States, the country’s Constitution, at 
ratification, did not explicitly mention the practice 
and institution of chattel slavery. Only with the 
post-—Civil War amendments (Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments) did the Constitution ex- 
pressly acknowledge slavery’s existence. The Founders 
spoke of slavery euphemistically, preferring ambigu- 
ous phrasing to an explicit delineation of slavery’s 
place in the country’s political order. Nonetheless, the 
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Constitution’s authors consciously designed institu- 
tions that accommodated, supported, and eventually 
entrenched slavery within the structures of political 
power. Consequently, those few euphemistic refer- 
ences in the original Constitution have had a lasting 
influence on the course of political development in the 
United States and on constitutional interpretation. 

Constitutional references to slavery fall into three 
classes: those that could have referred only to slavery; 
those that encompassed slavery and other practices 
or institutions; and those that did not directly touch 
on slavery, but had significant indirect, and perhaps 
unforeseen, consequences for slavery or slaveholding 
interests. 

Five provisions fall within the first category, and 
they represent key compromises made at the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787. The first, Article 1, section 
2, paragraph 3 (generally called the three-fifths com- 
promise), stipulated that both representation within 
the House of Representatives and any direct taxes 
would be apportioned to the states according to their 
populations, calculated “by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those bound to service 
for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three fifths of all other persons.” This stipulation in- 
creased the representation of slaveholding states in 
Congress, but it simultaneously decreased any poten- 
tial direct tax liability. l 

Similarly, Article 1, section 9, paragraph 4 ensured 
that all regions of the country would be equally af- 
fected by any possible “capitation” tax. This national 
uniformity of any possible direct taxes meant that 
slaveholding could not be singled out for taxation, a 
concern of some slaveowners who thought Northern- 
ers would try to tax slavery out of existence. 

Also in Article 1, section 9, paragraph 1 stipulated 
that Congress could not ban the international slave 
trade until 1808. This 20-year prohibition fostered an 
even greater reliance on slave labor in the South and 
allowed for a domestic slave market to develop. 
Meanwhile, the fugitive slave clause (Article 4, section 
2) not only prevented free states from emancipating 
runaway slaves within their borders but also required 
them to release any fugitive slave to his or her owner. 
Additionally, Article 5 rendered unamendable until 
1808 both the fugitive slave clause and the ban on 
prohibiting the international slave trade. 

The second class of constitutional provisions rein- 
forced the economic and physical domination slavery 
required. Article 4, section 4 required that the federal 
government help suppress domestic insurrections, if a 
state so requested, which thereby put the federal gov- 
ernment in the position of defending slaveholders’ 
Property interests if a slave rebellion occurred. Simi- 
larly, Article 1, section 8, paragraph 15 allowed Con- 
gress to muster state militias to combat insurrections, 


including slave revolts. Article 1, sections 9 and 10 
prevented the federal and state governments from tax- 
ing exports, which precluded any effort to tax the 
products of slave labor. 

The third class of provisions generally gave political 
advantages to slaveholding interests that enabled them 
to forestall efforts to eliminate slavery. Because of the 
three-fifths compromise, Southern states had more 
votes in the House of Representatives and the electoral 
college than if only free citizens were represented. Also 
the amendment process (Article 5) required the agree- 
ment of three-quarters of all states, enabling the South 
to veto any constitutional amendment to ban slavery. 
In addition, congressional powers to admit new states 
and adopt regulations for the territories (Article 4, sec- 
tion 3) created opportunities for the slave states to en- 
sure that their numbers would not diminish. 

In short, the constitutional provisions that touched 
on slavery, either directly or indirectly, represented a 
significant victory fos Southern interests at the time of 
the country’s Founding. Why was the South able to 
prevail on virtually all contested issues relating to slav- 
ery at the Constitutional Convention? Mark Tushnet 
(1981) argues that the political concessions to slavery 
by the Founders resulted from proslavery interests col- 
liding with antislavery sentiment. That is, the political, 
economic, and social interests of the slaveowning states 
came into conflict with a more diffuse antislavery atti- 
tude, based on moral or religious sentiment, on the 
part of the Northerners. Consequently, the diffuse atti- 
tude could only yield in the face of such well-focused 
interests. Indeed, one could argue that the interests of 
the Northern states lay primarily in promoting a polit- 
ical union, and slavery was the price of that union. 

The question remains whether the North drove a 
very hard bargain in its negotiations at the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Were concessions on slavery neces- 
sary to the Union’s formation? The academic debate 
has yet to resolve the issue, but clearly the distinctive 
form of the political union of the United States, its 
thorough-going federalism, emerged primarily be- 
cause of the centrifugal forces of slavery. In order to 
form an economic and political union, the framers of 
the Constitution found it necessary to preserve, in 
large part, the existing legal arrangements that en- 
abled slavery to flourish in the South after the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

At the time of the Founding, the country’s legal 
framework supporting slavery lay exclusively at the 
state level. The then-emerging natural law position, ar- 
ticulated most forcefully in Somerset v. Stewart (98 
English Reports 499 [1772]), held slavery to be con- 
trary to natural law; therefore slavery could exist, in a 
legal sense, only as a creature of positive law (legisla- 
tive or executive-made law). The slavery-related provi- 
sions of the U.S. Constitution recognized and validated 


the exclusively local law of slavery, as it then existed in 
the American states. The constitutional priority of fed- 
eralism, which allowed both legal systems to coexist 
under a single constitutional order, thus both sought to 
restrict federal government intrusion on individuals 
and tolerated a property right in slaves. 

In doing so, the Constitution embodied a tension 
between the “higher law” impulses of the American 
Revolution and the deeply political compromises over 
slavery. The high-toned aspirations of “We, the peo- 
ple” were profoundly at odds with slavery’s entrench- 
ment, simultaneously revealing within the Constitu- 
tion an idealism and a complicit pragmatism. 

Through the nineteenth century, these countervail- 
ing tendencies gave rise to intense political and norma- 
tive arguments over the legal meaning of the Constitu- 
tion’s view of slavery. Followers of William Lloyd 
Garrison echoed his denunciation of the Constitution 
as a “covenant with hell” while other, equally ardent, 
antislavery activists sought to confine or eliminate slav- 
ery through constitutional practices. On the other side, 
proslavery politicians, in both the North and the South, 
viewed constitutional provisions like the fugitive slave 
clause as the touchstone of the American union. From 
their perspective, defending the principle of union re- 
quired a defense of slavery. Proslavery forces tried to 
transform the constitutional place of slavery from a 
necessary evil to a positive good; it was, they argued, 
the glue that held the American union together. 

These struggles often emerged in the context of fed- 
eralism because of the differing positive law of free 
and slave regions. Northern free states and Southern 
slave states held fundamentally different assumptions 
about the legal status of blacks within their respective 
regions. In general, Northern legal systems assumed 
blacks to be free citizens unless proven otherwise 
while Southern law viewed blacks as slaves unless 
proven to be free. 

Conflict over the legal status of blacks typically 
arose when a slave moved from a slave jurisdiction to 
a free one, either with or without the owner’s permis- 
sion. The legal status of fugitive slaves was clear 
within free states—the Constitution explicitly pre- 
vented Northern states from emancipating them (Arti- 
cle 4, section 2)—but some Northern judges ruled that 
free states were not required to protect the slave prop- 
erty of Southern masters traveling through their juris- 
diction. Further legal conflicts arose over Northern ef- 
forts to protect the free black population in the North 
from bounty hunters and from the North’s refusal to 
cooperate with slaveowners or their agents seeking to 
reclaim alleged fugitive slaves. 

Later, as the Civil War drew to a close, Northern 
Republicans began laying the foundation for the con- 
stitutional abolition of slavery. Although Congress 
had banned slavery in the territories and the District 
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of Columbia in 1862 and Lincoln’s 1863 Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation had freed slaves held in the rebel- 
lious Southern states, a general abolition required 
more than statutory or executive action. In their ef- 
forts to dismantle slavery, Republicans also aimed at 
the broader Southern “slave power,” which they be- 
lieved had dominated national politics before the war. 
The simple language of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment—“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude .. . 
shall exist within the United States or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction”—not only abolished slavery 
but also implicitly aimed at the South’s racial hierar- 
chy. Opponents to the Thirteenth Amendment argued 
that it profoundly and impermissibly reconfigured the 
federal relationship, allowing the national polity to re- 
structure the civil and economic life of an entire re- 
gion. This opposition soon collapsed as the reelection 
of President Lincoln in 1864 and the installation of a 
large Republican majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives assured passage of the Thirteenth Amendment. 
The formal end of slavery in the United States came 
on December 6, 1865, over 240 years after a Dutch 
ship unloaded the first cargo of Africans in Virginia. 
Enormous battles lay ahead to secure basic civil and 
political rights for the emancipated slaves and, more 
broadly, to disentangle slavery from the fabric of both 

the Constitution and society. 
—Douglas S. Reed 
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U.S. LAW 


pe rom 1619 to 1865 in the United States, the 

CF vei responsible for the law wrestled 

with the problem of slavery. Although the 

status of blacks was unclear in the early-seventeenth 
century, slavery was a fixed part of colonial American 
law before 1700. Thomas Jefferson, who proclaimed 
that “all men are created equal” in the Declaration of 
Independence, was a slaveowner, and slavery became 
an integral part of the U.S. Constitution in 1787. Law 
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in the United States did not abolish slavery until the 
Thirteenth Amendment was ratified in 1865, and con- 
temporary U.S. law still wrestles with the lasting con- 
sequences of slavery. 

In 1619, when the first 20 blacks arrived at 
Jamestown, Virginia, the future status of these invol- 
untary immigrants and others like them was unclear. 
Given the need for labor to develop an expanding 
economy and the problems encountered in utilizing 
white indentured servants and Indian slaves, colonial 
law had codified the status of blacks as subject to 
fixed, heritable, and permanent property by 1700. 

The process of black enslavement is best summa- 
rized in Judge A. Leon Higginbotham’s In the.Matter 
of Color: Race and the American Legal Process, the 
Colonial Period (1978). Higginbotham treats the sta- 
tus of blacks in colonial Georgia, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Virginia at 
some length, since there were significant regional dif- 
ferences between North and South and unique con- 
cerns in each colony. Higginbotham makes it clear 
that by 1700, blacks could not look forward to the 
eventual citizenship rights granted white indentured 
servants once they had served their term of years. Even 
if they were legally free, blacks were part of a separate 
and dramatically unequal social status. 

Sadly, even Georgia, originally established as a free 
State, instituted slavery to compete economically with 
neighboring South Carolina. By 1776, a North-South 
division on slavery was apparent, since the Northern 
colonies were moving away from slavery and the 
Southern colonies were economically dependent on it. 

In 1787, slavery became an integral part of the U.S. 
Constitution. Neither Georgia nor South Carolina 
would have joined the Union without explicit protec- 
tion for the rights of slave states to protect them 
against the interests of the more populous Northern 
states. Therefore, Article 1, section 2, paragraph 3 of 
the Constitution counted slaves as three-fifths of a 
person in determining the number of representatives a 
state was entitled to in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. Article 1 section 2, paragraph 3 and section os 
paragraph 4 apportioned direct taxes using the same 
fractional formula. Taken together, these sections were 
called the three-fifths compromise, as they made 
blacks three-fifths of a person for census and taxation 
purposes. 

The Constitution’s references to slavery did not 
stop with the three-fifths compromise. The interna- 
tional slave trade received explicit protection from 
congressional regulation until 1808 in Article 1, sec- 
tion 9, paragraph 1. Article 4, section 2, paragraph 3 
of the Constitution explicitly required the return of 
fugitive slaves upon demand from their masters, and 
this constitutional clause helped fuel sectional conflict 
in the nineteenth century when the abolitionist move- 


ment gained strength in the Northern states and the 
Northern states increasingly refused to honor this con- 
stitutional obligation. 

In addition, slave owners received protection in Ar- 
ticle 1, section 8, paragraph 15 of the Constitution, 
which gave Congress the power to suppress slave in- 
surrections; Article 1, sections 9 and 10, which pro- 
tected slave exports along with other export trade 
from federal and state taxation; Article 4, section 4, 
which provided protection to states against domestic 
violence; and Article 5, which protected the right to 
import slaves against constitutional amendments be- 
fore the year 1808. These provisions provided strong 
support to the slaveholding system in the South. 

Throughout the early-nineteenth century, a number 
of court cases attempted to determine which, if any, 
rights protected a slave against harsh treatment by 
cruel masters. In State v. Mann (1829), a North Car- 
olina decision (2 Dev. N.C. 263), Judge Thomas Ruf- 
fin declared, “We ¢an not allow the rights of the mas- 
ter to be brought into discussion in the courts of 
justice,” even though he theoretically recognized that 
the states might have to intervene to protect slaves in 
extreme cases. In Souther v. Commonwealth (1851) (7 
Gratt Virginia 672), a master was jailed in 1851 for 
murdering his slave. 

In 1842, the plight of fugitive slaves reached the 
U.S. Supreme Court in Prigg v. Pennsylvania (16 Pet., 
41 U.S. 539), a case decided by Justice Joseph Story. 
Although Story upheld the constitutionality of the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, it is interesting that he held 
that state officials could not be required to use their 
police power to enforce federal law. 

Even though there was sectional conflict through- 
out the nineteenth century over the expansion of slav- 
ery into the territories, slavery was a secure part of 
U.S. law until the passage of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment in 1865. To the horror of the North, Chief Jus- 
tice Roger B. Taney summed up this security in Dred 
Scott v. Sandford (19 How., 60 U.S. 693) in 1857. 
Taney decided that Dred Scott, a black, was not made 
free simply by being carried into a free state. 

In the eyes of the North, Taney’s decision discred- 
ited the U.S. Supreme Court, and it certainly helped 
fan sectional conflict. Only the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment adopted after the Civil War in 1865 could finally 
settle the status of slavery in U.S. law. 

—Susan A. Stussy 
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UTRECHT, TREATY OF 
(1713) 


= s a result of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), 
CA which ended the War of Spanish Succession 


(1702-1713), Great Britain emerged as the 
leading participant in the African slave trade of the 
eighteenth century. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Spanish Hapsburgs ruled an empire that in- 
cluded Spain, the Spanish Netherlands, Italian posses- 
sions, and most of Central and South America. But 
King Charles II (1661-1700) was a sick and weakly 
man with no direct heirs, and two principal con- 
tenders arose, each claiming the throne by right of de- 
scent: Archduke Charles of Hapsburg, a younger son 
of Holy Roman Emperor Leopold I; and Philip of 
Anjou, grandson of the French Bourbon monarch 
Louis XIV. To maintain Europe’s balance of power, 
the Spanish prize needed to be split between the 
claimants. Louis XIV and England’s William III devel- 
oped a partition treaty, but the Austrian Hapsburgs 
refused to cooperate. 

In 1700, the Spanish king, in one last patriotic act, 
named Philip as his sole heir, stipulating that if the 
Bourbons refused to hold the empire intact, it would 
pass to Archduke Charles. Shortly afterward, Charles 
II died, and Louis XIV found himself in a difficult po- 
sition. If he accepted the entire Spanish Empire for his 
grandson, he faced war with the rest of Europe. Re- 
fusing the inheritance would strengthen the Austrian 
Hapsburgs, tipping the balance of power in their 
favor. A neutral course, accepting the empire along the 
lines of the partition treaty drawn up with William IMI, 
meant that France faced war with Austria. Confronted 
with a no-win situation, Louis XIV chose to seize the 
prize and support his grandson’s full inheritance. The 
War of Spanish Succession began with Bourbon 
France and Spain allied against England, the Austrian 
Hapsburgs, and the Dutch Republic. 

Although the war primarily involved annual land 
campaigns in Europe, the Americas did not escape the 
conflict. Both sides sent fleets to guard against the loss 
of Caribbean island territories, and both sides com- 
missioned privateers to harry the other’s shipping. 
Caribbean sugar planters mounted their own raids 
against rival islands. English planters took the French 
portion of St. Kitts and raided Guadeloupe, burning 
fields and mills and seizing many French slaves. 
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French planters raided English plantations on St. 
Kitts, Nevis, and Montserrat. French and Spanish 
forces expelled the English from the Bahamas. 

The Treaty of Utrecht ended the war. The parties 
recognized Philip V as the legitimate king of Spain and 
its Overseas empire, on the condition that he never in- 
herit the French throne, while the Austrian Hapsburgs 
received Spain’s continental possessions. Britain re- 
ceived recognition of the Hanoverian line of succes- 
sion (necessary since all of Queen Anne’s children pre- 
ceded her in death), thus averting another possible 
source of general conflict over the lack of a direct heir. 
The British also gained recognition from France of 
British ownership of all of St. Kitts, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and Hudson Bay. The Bahamas reverted 
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to English control, and Spain took the asiento (the 
slave-trading contract) from France and gave it to 
Great Britain. 

—Kimberly Henke Breuer 
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VALENTINIAN’S EDICT 


ge alentinian III, emperor of the western half 

eV of the Roman Empire from 425 to 455, is- 

sued an edict in February 451 forbidding 

the practice, undertaken by some impoverished fami- 

lies, of selling children and other close kin into slavery 
to offset the worst effects of famine. 

In the middle years of the fifth century, a grim 
famine wreaked intolerable hardship on Italy’s popu- 
lation. In desperation, some starving people were 
driven to take extreme measures to survive the worst 
ravages of hunger. Among the most abhorrent of these 
was the practice of selling. one’s children and close rel- 
atives into slavery. Reports of this practice reached 
Valentinian, and, clearly appalled, he promptly issued 
an edict to prevent further such transactions and 
annul those that had already occurred. 

Valentinian did not cast blame on or condemn the 
individuals who had resorted to selling their loved 
ones. It was rather pity, and understanding of their 
plight, that underlay the emperor’s words. His horror 
and dismay at the extent to which famine had reduced 
his subjects are apparent in his noting of the “pitiable 
emaciation and the deathly pallor of the perishing.” 
Although having sympathy for hunger’s victims, 
Valentinian nevertheless could not condone their re- 
course to slave trading. To him, not even the natural 
human desire to preserve life should jeopardize the 
privilege of freedom, a privilege he deemed should not 
be treated lightly by any freeborn individual. 

Valentinian recalled that for the unfree, the be- 
stowal of liberty was the highest possible reward, 
whereas the people who had sold their kin into slav- 
ery had acquired money for food but had scorned the 
privilege. With some poignancy, he declared that “it is 
wrong that freedom should perish because life does 
not perish,” and in decreeing the level of compensa- 
tion due in cases where a transaction was to be an- 
nulled, he imposed upon vendors what amounted to a 
monetary fine. Although all buyers were required to 
return bought slaves to the families who had sold 
them, it was the families themselves who were obliged 
to pay compensation, amounting to one-fifth of the 
original price, to the buyer. A child bought for 10 sol- 
idi, for example, would have been returned to his or 


her family, who would then have given 12 solidi to the 
purchaser (of which 2 solidi were the penalty). 

The final section of the edict addresses a related 
topic: the transportation overseas, or to barbarian 
states, of freeborn individuals who were sold into slav- 
ery. Valentinian decreed that a heavy fine should be 
paid the imperial treasury if a slave dealer knowingly 
shipped a freeborn slave to a foreign nation. 

The edict appears to deal with a problem raised by 
the Italian famine in a fair and rational manner. It is 
neither unduly sympathetic nor overly punitive, apply- 
ing instead the basic principle—one of the fundamen- 
tals of Roman slavery law—that freedom is a noble 
privilege and cannot be casually bought or sold at the 
whim of an individual, however pressing the need. 

—Tim Clarkson 
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VARRO, MARCUS TERENTIUS 


an he outstanding Roman scholar Marcus 
C= Terentius Varro (116-27 B.C.) wrote a sys- 
tematic treatise on agriculture, De re rus- 
tica, of which three books have come down to us com- 
plete. The first book concerns agriculture in general, 
the second pertains exclusively to animal husbandry, 
and the third is devoted to specialized livestock breed- 
ing. In the first book’s sections on the farm and its 
equipment, Varro wrote: “Now I turn to the means by 
which land is tilled. Some divide these into two parts: 
men, and those aids to men without which they can- 
not cultivate; others into three: the class of instru- 
ments which is articulate, the inarticulate, and the 
mute; the articulate comprising the slaves, the inartic- 
ulate comprising the cattle, and the mute comprising 
the vehicles” (Bk. 1.17.1). 

Articulate tools (instrumentum vocale) is one of the 
most quoted and misinterpreted Latin terms from the 
ancient sources. It may have had a juridical or legal 
meaning, since Varro’s presentation is schematic. “Ar- 
ticulate tools” is not merely a definition of slaves; it is 
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used as an antithesis to animals and tools and covers 
all types of human laborers. 

Varro discussed the qualities and skills of rustic and 
pastoral slaves in other passages, where the social sta- 
tus of each is described. The herdsmen were normally 
slaves, and Varro emphasized that the chief herdsman 
should be literate in order to draw up accurate ac- 
counts and be able to utilize written rules on livestock 
diseases and their cure. He also recommended that the 
herdsmen and the experienced foremen on the farm, 
including the bailiff, should have childbearing wives 
and property in kind or cash so they would feel more 
attached to the estate. These slave women generally 
did some kind of domestic work under the supervision 
of the bailiffs wife, and perhaps they worked in the 
fields as well. 

Varro elaborated on the bailiff’s supervision of the 
slave staff on the farm. The bailiff’s room should be 
near the entrance, so that he could control who came 
and went. No slave must leave the farm without per- 
mission, and the bailiff should not be absent for more 
than one day without his owner’s consent unless busi- 
ness forced him to do so. According to Varro, the 
foremen should maintain order and the quality of the 
work, not by brutality, but by respect and performing 
the jobs themselves. Good and hardworking slaves 
should have rewards of food or exemption from 
work. 

It is clear that Varro’s instructions on slave man- 
agement were dictated by the economic motive of pro- 
moting slave productivity, and it is difficult to distin- 
guish between descriptive and normative elements. 
But he wrote on the basis of personal experience, and 
his treatise on agriculture is an outstanding source of 
information regarding Roman agricultural slavery. 

—Jesper Carlsen 
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VERNAE 


ae he Latin word verna (plural, vernae) has 


several meanings: a (free) resident of the 

city of Rome; a slave born to a female 
slave; and a slave born to a slave in the household of 
his current owner. As slaves born to slaves, the exis- 
tence of vernae raises the question of the natural re- 
production of Roman slavery. Under Roman law, the 
child of a female slave followed the legal status of the 
mother and was born a slave. 

Enslavement in war and the slave trade were im- 
portant sources of slaves during the Roman Republic 
(fifth to first centuries B.C.), and natural reproduction 
gradually came to be the crucial factor in the Roman 
slave supply. By about 200 B.c. at the latest, vernae 
must have become very important, and during the 
early empire (first to third centuries A.D.), people who 
were born slaves were several times as numerous as 
the newly enslaved unfree. Natural reproduction was 
the only reliable means of providing a steady source of 
new slaves over time. The Greek author Appian (sec- 
ond century A.D.) pointed out that “the ownership of 
slaves brought rich gain from the multitude of their 
progeny” (The Civil Wars 1.7). 

There is no evidence of systematic slave breeding or 
state regulation. Even in the absence of rational calcu- 
lations on the profitability of slave-rearing, servile re- 
production was frequently encouraged by individual 
owners. In the first century A.D., the Roman agrono- 
mist Columella recommended that slave women be re- 
warded for bearing children: mothers of three should 
be given time off work, and mothers of four should be 
manumitted. Because of high infant mortality, about 
three slave births were necessary to replace one adult 
slave. 

Vernae were prized more highly than purchased 
slaves and enslaved prisoners, since vernae, having 
grown up in slavery, knew no other condition and ap- 
peared easier to control. Slave children born at home 
were often cared for by wet nurses and child minders 
hired by their owners. Vernae were trained in and per- 
formed the same jobs as other slaves. About 1,000 
vernae are known from Roman inscriptions. The in- 
scriptions of vernae of the Roman emperors, who 
dominated the imperial bureaucracy, emphasize their 
status and associate them with an elite within the 
Roman slave population. 

In Egypt under Roman rule, the child of a female 
slave was called oikogeneis (ancient Greek for “born 
at home”). These slaves had to be registered and were 
barred from being sold outside Egypt. No such re- 
strictions are known from other parts of the Roman 
Empire. 

— Walter Scheidel 
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VERONA, CONGRESS OF 


ritain, France, Prussia, Russia, and Austria 
= 
eR met at Verona from October to December 

1822 to discuss issues of strategic interest, 
and Britain continued its largely fruitless efforts to 
gain international abolition of the slave trade. After 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814-1815, Britain realized 
that a general convention ending the trade was an un- 
realistic goal and sought abolition through bilateral 
agreements instead. Success was limited, but conven- 
tions signed with Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and selected South American nations usually 
included provisions for a joint right-of-search and 
mixed commissions to condemn offenders. But France 
remained uncooperative, and Anglo-French tensions 
over the slave trade issue ran high. 

At the First Peace of Paris (May 30, 1814), France 
had promised to abolish the trade completely within 
five years but made little progress in that direction. In 
1815 Napoleon abolished the trade, and Louis XVIII 
confirmed abolition on July 30, 1815, under heavy al- 
lied pressure. But abolition was not enforced, nor was 
the trade with third powers abolished. A French naval 
detachment was ordered to police violators, but the 
squadron hardly pursued its task with vigor. On April 
15, 1818, even the French Parlement passed a law 
abolishing the trade—to no avail. 

French public opinion was against abolition, and 
major proponents of abolition like Henri Grégoire or 
Anna Louise Germaine de Staël had little political 
power or influence. Even the valiant parliamentary ef- 
forts of Benjamin Constant and the Duke de Broglie 
changed little. Additionally, the colonial and slaving 
lobbies were strong, and bowing to legislation im- 
posed by the victor was considered unpatriotic, so 
shippers ignored the law. With the end of hostilities 
and the restoration of Guadeloupe and Martinique, 
there was a high demand for slaves. In practice, there- 
fore, France did not honor its engagements—as aboli- 
tionists like Zachary Macaulay and evidence pre- 
sented by the English naval squadron demonstrated at 
Verona. The British ambassador even accused France 
officially of disinterest “in the execution of mutual un- 
dertakings” (Daget, 1971). British expectations for a 


satisfactory agreement at Verona could hardly have 
been lower. 

So the powers met in congress as they had been 
doing regularly since 1814. Although Britain wanted 
discussion to focus on the status of what would hap- 
pen to lands in the Ottomon Empire as that empire de- 
clined in power and on the independence movements 
in Latin America, Austria, and Russia pressed for 
French armed intervention to suppress a revolution in 
Spain. Britain ultimately walked out of the meeting, 
effectively killing the system of holding congresses to 
discuss international affairs, because it opposed an- 
tiliberal interventionism. Before doing so, however, 
Britain succeeded in pushing through the adoption, on 
November 28, 1822, of a document entitled “Decla- 
ration Respecting the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” 

The document began by referring to the earlier an- 
tislave trade declaration of February 8, 1815, at the 
Congress of Vienna, when the powers had proclaimed 
their “unshakable resolution to put an end to the com- 
merce known by the name of the African Negro 
trade” (Parry, 1969). It further noted that the powers 
had “not ceased . . . to view the Negro trade as a 
scourge that has too long desolated Africa, degraded 
Europe and afflicted humanity” (Parry, 1969). Yet, the 
text continued, despite the Congress of Vienna decla- 
ration, individual legislative measures, and various bi- 
lateral treaties, the trade had continued unabated and 
had even intensified. The Congress of Verona declara- 
tion closed by launching an ardent appeal to the pow- 
ers to direct all their efforts at enforcing the abolition 
of the trade and stamping out clandestine trading, 
thereby expressing the intention of the signatories’ 
cabinets to work with increased ardor toward policing 
the ban. 

The declaration at Verona was little more than a 
strong moral condemnation of the trade and a state- 
ment of intent by the powers, at British urging, to pur- 
sue effective abolition of the trade. 

— William L. Chew II 
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VESEY, DENMARK 
(c. 1767-1822) 


p enmark Vesey was born into chattel slavery 

AD in the United States. He spent his early life 

at sea traveling with a slave trader named 

Captain Vesey, and Denmark got his last name be- 
cause the trader also owned him. 

During his worldwide travels, Denmark Vesey 
learned several different languages. In 1800, having 
been a slave for more than 30 years, he won $1,500 in 
the East Bay, South Carolina, lottery and used $600 of 
it to purchase his freedom. He then settled in 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he worked as a 
carpenter and rose to a position of prosperity and 
prominence in Charleston’s free black community. 
Vesey became a leader in Charleston’s African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and he also did a great 
deal of reading. That reading, along with all that he 
had witnessed during his lifetime, made him decide to 
organize an uprising against slavery. 

Between 1818 and 1822, Vesey visited various 
plantations for the purpose of conducting religion 
classes for slaves, but he also used these Opportunities 
to identify slaves who might join his conspiracy. Vesey 
began to recruit people to assist him in carrying out 
his plan around Christmas 1821. In his early fifties at 
the time, he was tired of seeing people of African de- 
scent oppressed and felt that the only way the situa- 
tion would end would be for African Americans to 
take control of their own lives. Vesey planned how he 
and his supporters could take over the city of 
Charleston, collected a stockpile of Weapons, and 
worked to recruit an army of volunteers to aid his 
cause. He even requested help from Haiti after having 
read about the successful revolution there led by Tous- 
saint Louverture. 

Several people assisted Vesey in recruiting and plan- 
ning. These included Gullah Jack, Blind Phillip, Tom 
Russell, Monday Gell, Peter Poyas, and Mingo Harth. 
He hired a barber to make Caucasian disguises for 
those who were going to participate in the revolt to 
wear. He also had blacksmiths make various weapons 
for the strike, which was to take place on Sunday, July 
16, 1822, 

Before the group could carry out the plan, it was 
betrayed. There is much uncertainty as to the actual 
strength of Vesey’s forces, but some estimates suggest 
that as many as 9,000 slaves may have been aware of 
the conspiracy. In the aftermath of the failed plot, 130 
blacks and 4 whites were arrested and brought to trial. 
In the end, 34 blacks were banished from South Car- 
olina, and 35 were sentenced to death for their role in 
the plot. Vesey was caught, put on trial, and hanged 
on July 2, 1822, along with 5 of the people who had 
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assisted him. Vesey’s conspiracy had far-reaching con- 
sequences across the U.S. South as many states 
adopted stricter systems of slave control in the wake 
of the aborted uprising. 

—Marquetta L. Goodwine 
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VIEIRA, ANTONIO 
(1608-1697) 


nt6nio Vieira was a Jesuit who showed deep 
CA concern for the physical and spiritual wel- 

fare of both African and Indian slaves in 
Brazil., His sermons, twelve volumes of which he 
edited before his death, contain many references to so- 
cial conditions. Vieira’s lifetime coincided with the 
rapid expansion of slavery in northeastern Brazil. He 
spent several months of his novitiate at a Jesuit Indian 
village, and he studied both the Indian and the African 
dialects of slaves. When he took his first vows in 
1625, he secretly vowed to do missionary work 
among Amerindian and black slaves, but he was as- 
signed to teach theology instead. 

From 1652 to 1661, Vieira was a missionary in the 
Province of Maranhão in Brazil, and during this time 
he mounted a verbal and a literary campaign with civil 
authorities to protect Indians from abuse. He wanted 
them to be free to cultivate their own crops and to re- 
ceive wages when they worked for others. He played 
a prominent role in the debate that generated the laws 
of April 9, 1655. Shortly thereafter, the colonists and 
other religious orders united in Opposition to Jesuit 
administration of the Indians. 

The governor, Dom Pedro de Melo, supported the 
new laws and Vieira but was unable to prevent the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from Maranhão in 1661. Two 
years later they were allowed to return, with the sin- 
gle exception of Vieira, but they no longer had tem- 
poral jurisdiction over the Indians and were forced to 
share spiritual jurisdiction with other orders. 

Vieira believed that the Indians in Brazil needed 
extra care because their culture was very different 
from the European model and that colonists had for- 
feited their role as Christian leaders when they let 
greed and ambition supersede the just treatment of 
their workers. By placing the Indians under Jesuit pro- 
tection in Christian villages, they could evangelize 


w 


them and help them adapt to European ways. Vieira 
did not trust the colonists to treat their Indian work- 
ers according to fair and just principles. 

Antonio Vieira assumed a very different approach 
with regard to the slaves who had been brought from 
Africa. He described them as strong and resilient peo- 
ple who adapted easily to new situations. He reasoned 
that they were better off as Christian slaves in Brazil 
than as pagan free people in Africa, and he believed 
that they were the logical choice to provide labor for 
agricultural production. Vieira railed against the 
Dutch after they occupied parts of Brazil and began 
attacking Portugal’s African colonies. He argued that 
Portugal’s control of Angola protected the economy of 
Brazil and said, “Brazil has the body of America and 
the soul of Africa” (Vieira, 1951). The fact that Brazil 
did not abolish slavery until late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is evidence that the principles Vieira espoused 
were accepted as valid for nearly two centuries. 

we —Sharon Landers 
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VIENNA, CONGRESS OF 


A he Congress of Vienna met from Septem- 
7 ber 1814 to June 1815 and ranks among 
the great international conferences in Eu- 
ropean history. Attended by virtually all European 
states, proceedings were dominated by Britain, 
France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia and concentrated 
on forging a stable territorial and political settlement 
for post-Napoleonic Europe. Although redrawing the 
continental map constituted Vienna’s most tangible 
legacy, Britain persuaded the attending powers to 
adopt an eloquent declaration against the slave trade. 
This declaration, though in no way binding on the sig- 
natories, constituted the first international condemna- 
tion of the trade on humanitarian grounds. 


Britain’s quest for abolition of the trade was moti- 
vated by both humanitarianism and economic inter- 
ests. Abolitionist pressure on Britain’s representative 
at the congress, Robert Stewart, viscount Castlereagh, 
was great and demonstrates an undeniable moral ab- 
horrence of the trade. Britain had already abolished 
the trade in 1807, so after the Napoleonic Wars the 
other powers appeared to have gained an economic 
edge. Since a repeal of abolition was impossible polit- 
ically, Britain sought universal abolition for commer- 
cial reasons. Clearly, France was the key to a success- 
ful abolition of the trade, for Spain and Portugal 
would probably follow the French lead. 

The slaving powers were skeptical of British pro- 
posals. Portugal and Spain feared losing their colonies 
and were still heavily involved in the slave trade. 
France, as well, was hardly in an enviable negotiating 
position. Napoleon had abolished the trade in 1815, 
and Louis XVIII, newly restored by the allies, felt 
obliged to cooperate with Britain. Yet the French colo- 
nial lobby was stronger than ever, and shippers feared 
British naval hegemony, especially if Britain obtained 
the highly controversial right of search and seizure. 
The French perceived the continuation of the slave 
trade a point of national honor. 

Arthur Wellesley, the first duke of Wellington, ap- 
proached the French statesman Charles-Maurice de 
Talleyrand with the idea of an international league, 
armed with the right to search and seize, to suppress 
the Atlantic slave trade. Yet Talleyrand had decided to 
make no concessions on the issue while still pledging 
support for British efforts vis-à-vis Spain and Portu- 
gal. Since the ambitious British aims proved unattain- 
able, a compromise was arranged, and the Declaration 
of the Powers Relative to the Universal Abolition of 
the Slave Trade was signed on February 8, 1815, by 
Great Britain, Russia, Sweden, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Austria, and Prussia and annexed to the General 
Treaty of the Vienna Congress as Act 15. 

The moral tone of the declaration was clear. It de- 
scribed the slave trade as a bane of the whole world 
that “has been perceived by just and enlightened men 
of all times as repugnant to the principles of humanity 
and universal morality” (Actes du Congrès de Vienne, 
1819). Exaggerating somewhat, the declaration con- 
tended that “the public voice in all civilized countries 
has been raised to demand its abolition as soon as pos- 
sible.” References were made to ongoing efforts to- 
ward abolition, and it was specifically noted that 
Britain and France had, in the First Peace of Paris 
(May 30, 1814), engaged to urge all the Christian 
powers at Vienna to “declare . . . the universal and de- 
finitive abolition of the Negro trade.” The authors 
recognized that economic circumstances had so far 
prevented the abolition, or “have hidden, up to a 
point, the odious nature of its perpetuation.” 
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The moral framework having been drawn, the au- 
thors aimed to make a “solemn declaration of princi- 
ples” upon which the signatories would base them- 
selves in working toward complete abolition. To that 
end, they declared “to all of Europe that, regarding 
the universal abolition of the Negro Trade... in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age and the generous 
principles of their August Sovereigns, they are ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to work for the most prompt 
and efficacious execution of this measure . . . with all 
the zeal and perseverance due such a great and beau- 
tiful cause.” 

Important qualifications were made pending further 
negotiations on implementation. Thus, it was stated 
explicitly that “this general Declaration shall in no way 
prejudice the timetable considered suitable by each 
Power for the definitive abolition of the Negro Trade.” 
Despite these pragmatic reservations, included at the 
behest of the slaving nations, the declaration closed on 
a hopeful note, announcing that the “ultimate triumph 
of the abolition of the trade will be one of the most 
beautiful monuments of the age which has embraced 
its cause and brought it to a glorious conclusion.” 

Though the declaration was little more than a 
strong moral statement, both sides had compromised 
under immense domestic pressure and gone as far po- 
litically as appeared feasible. Still, the declaration 
raised European consciousness for the issue. It was 
considered part of the Final Act of the Congress of Vi- 
enna; legally all signatories of Vienna subscribed to its 
condemnation of the trade, giving the declaration con- 
siderable international weight. Finally, since the slav- 
ing states themselves were signatories, their involve- 
ment in the trade became increasingly untenable on 
moral grounds. 

In the aftermath of Vienna, Castlereagh convened a 
major power conference to further pursue his plan. 
The conference failed, for French slavers had resumed 
the trade as early as the end of 1814, and the French 
opposed granting the British search-and-seizure rights. 
Thus, Britain returned to its policy of seeking aboli- 
tion through bilateral agreements, of which it signed 
about 40. Through these, the trade was gradually re- 
duced, even though it was not abolished altogether by 
a universally accepted legal document. 

— William L. Chew III 
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VIKINGS 


A Ithough Norsemen, commonly called 


Vikings after their sea raids made on coastal 

Europe from 793 to 1066, are usually not 
considered as having a slave society, they were avid 
slave traders and raiders. Slavery was common in 
early Germanic times, and early Viking raids on Ire- 
land and Scotland resulted in large numbers of cap- 
tives, which the Vikings sold as slaves to the Byzantine 
and Muslim empires. The taking of slaves and furs 
down Russian rivers resulted in significant Norse cul- 
tural influence there and in the substitution of the eth- 
nic ward slav to replace the Latin servus for “slave.” 
Also, Russian slaves were taken to Constantinople in 
such numbers that they influenced the culture of the 
Byzantine Empire. Norsemen also enslaved each other 
for debt, and there were hereditary slaves in Scandi- 
navia whose origin is uncertain, although it is specu- 
lated that they were some kind of early native people. 

Slaves in Scandinavia served as laborers for the 
most part, although there were no real plantations 
there because of the climate. Male slaves farmed, at- 
tended the master, took messages, and sometimes 
served as guards, executioners, or human sacrifices. 
Female slaves cooked, ground grain, spun and wove 
cloth, and processed dairy foods and fish—the main- 
stays of the Viking diet. Men had the legal right to 
purchase women for “carnal pleasure,” but few men 
were so wealthy, since a slave might cost two to four 
marks of silver, a large sum at the time. 

After Scandinavians converted to Christianity in 
the tenth to eleventh centuries, the era of Viking raids 
slowly ended. The Battle of Hastings (1066) is some- 
times viewed as an endpoint, but at least by 1100 the 
North was integrated with the rest of Europe. Slowly, 
Scandinavian slaves purchased their freedom, were 
freed by their masters or the church, or were freed by 
law. A 1314 decree freed all slaves in two Swedish 
provinces, but as slaves by then were few, that decree 
is not equivalent to later emancipation documents and 
should not be interpreted as such. 

By 1400, the descendants of former slaves had þe- 
come integrated into Norse society, though place- 
names such as Vestmannsgat (“street of the Westmen, 
meaning Irishmen or slaves) in Stockholm and Vest- 
mannayear (“isles of the Irishmen”) in Iceland recall 


their presence. Ironically, Algerian and Bristol pirates 
descended on Iceland and carried off Norsemen them- 
selves as forced laborers in the period 1450-1750, and 
Norwegian church groups redeemed some taken in 
1713 from Heimay, the only inhabited island in the 
Westman Islands off the south coast of Iceland. Some 
people claim that the Norse Greenland colony was 
eradicated by slave trading around 1500, but there is 
no compelling evidence of such an event. 

Of the Scandinavian nations, only Denmark partic- 
ipated in the later African slave trade, establishing 
colonies in the Virgin Islands to produce sugar and 
cotton starting in 1671. Its slave trade ended in 1802, 
slavery was abolished in 1848, and the colonies them- 
selves were sold to the United States in 1917. 

—Jim Comer 
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VIRGINIA SLAVERY DEBATE 


Je far-reaching debate on slavery occurred in 
CA the Virginia House of Delegates in 1832. 
The 1831-1832 legislative session convened 
not long after Nat Turner’s insurrection in Southamp- 
ton County on August 22-23 and only weeks after 
Turner’s capture, trial, and execution. White Virgini- 
ans sought security against a recurrence, and many— 
even some of the leading slaveowners in eastern Vir- 
ginia—were prepared to consider ending the 
institution Turner had rebelled against. Governor 
John Floyd hoped that a program might be launched 
during his administration that would bring an even- 
tual end to slavery in Virginia and, in the meantime, 
greater control over all black Virginians and the ex- 
pulsion of free blacks. 

The legislature’s lower house appointed a select 
committee to consider the removal of free blacks from 
the state and a program of gradual abolition. William 
O. Goode, however, introduced a resolution that it 
was “not expedient to legislate” on the subject of 


emancipation. Thomas Jefferson Randolph countered 
with another resolution calling for gradual emancipa- 
tion: all children of slave mothers born after July 4, 
1840, would, if still in Virginia, become the property 
of the state, women when they reached age 18 and 
men at age 21, and would then be hired out until their 
labor had raised funds sufficient to pay for their trans- 
portation out of the United States. That meant the first 
black women would not obtain their freedom until 
1858; the first black men, 1861. 

Half a century earlier, the state of Pennsylvania had 
taken the first action of any legislature in the New 
World to undo slavery when it passed a gradual eman- 
cipation act in 1780. By the time of Turner’s uprising, 
every Northern state had acted to end slavery, but no 
state south of Pennsylvania had gone any further than 
Virginia when that state, in 1782, merely curtailed the 
ban that had previously kept slaveowners from manu- 
mitting their slaves. 

Only in its broad outlines did Virginia’s 1832 grad- 
ual emancipation proposal resemble Pennsylvania’s. 
Pennsylvania’s original proposal had used the same 
ages for freeing existing slaves as the Virginia pro- 
posal, though Pennsylvania’s 1780 bill had held slaves 
yet unborn to the age of 28, beginning with children 
born the year of the measure’s enactment. Pennsylva- 
nia’s law had granted free blacks all the rights that 
their white neighbors enjoyed, including the right to 
remain in their home state and political rights, and it 
sought to protect black Pennsylvanians from being 
sold out of state. Virginia’s proposal did nothing to ex- 
pand the definition of black freedom, and it antici- 
pated that slaveowners, acting to protect their invest- 
ment, would seek a market in the Deep South. 

Two weeks of intense debate took place in the Vir- 
ginia legislature’s lower house. A western representa- 
tive, William Ballard Preston, proposed an amend- 
ment to easterner Goode’s resolution that would have 
reversed its intent as the amendment would have de- 
clared it “expedient” that the legislature enact an 
emancipation measure at the current session. Propo- 
nents of abolition condemned the “evil” of slavery— 
sometimes because it injured slaves, always because it 
damaged the prospects of white Virginians. Their op- 
ponents attacked as impractical every proposed rem- 
edy for slavery, though they did agree on the expulsion 
of free blacks. Reformers challenged the sanctity of 
slaves as property; their opponents insisted on their 
property rights. No one advocated any proposal to 
end slavery anytime soon or to permit a significant 
continued free black presence in Virginia. 

Virginia’s legislators divided into two main groups, 
roughly similar in size. One group supported some im- 
mediate action toward the eventual abolition of slav- 
ery. The other stood opposed. A small but crucial 
swing group favored eventual emancipation but re- 
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sisted any specific action at the current session. Pres- 
ton’s amendment lost by 58 to 73. The vehemence of 
the proslavery spokesmen had paralyzed a sufficient 
number of wavering delegates so that those who re- 
fused to take any action against slavery in 1832 re- 
ceived a majority of the votes. 

Had the Virginia constitution of 1830 granted the 
wish of westerners for greater representation—leg- 
islative apportionment according to white popula- 
tion, especially if coupled with white male suffrage— 
the vote would have been closer, though the reformers 
might still have lost. The next Virginia constitution, 
in 1851, offered concessions to the western part of 
the state on voting and apportionment. Still, even 
though it empowered the legislature to remove free 
blacks and to curtail the slaveowners’ right to free 
slaves, it expressly denied the legislature the authority 
to act against slavery. In 1865 slavery ended, sud- 
denly and without deportation, and citizenship and 
political rights were granted to the emancipated 
blacks. 

—Peter Wallenstein 
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VOLUME OF THE SLAVE TRADE 


Ithough it is impossible to establish an accu- 
CA rate figure, historians have endeavored to 
estimate the number of Africans involved in 
the slave trade. Equally important, they have sought 
to determine the effects of that trade upon Africa. 
Historians have long debated how many African 
slaves Europeans transported to the Americas. Ed- 
ward E. Dunbar, who wrote an 1861 essay called 
“History of the Rise and Decline of Commercial Slav- 
ery in America,” produced one of the earliest esti- 
mates. Believing that his figure was conservative, Dun- 
bar wrote that between 1500 and 1850 almost 14 
million slaves were imported into the Americas. 
Though Dunbar’s figure was little more than a guess, 
historians cited it in discussions of the slave trade for 
over a century. More recent citations mention Robert 
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Rene Kuczynski’s work Population Movements 
(1939), which argues for a figure of 15 million. Some 
writers have argued that both estimates were too low 
and asserted that the figure was closer to 20 million. 

Philip Curtin provided the first scholarly treatment 
of this question as he based The Atlantic Slave Trade: 
A Census (1969) upon an examination of various pub- 
lished sources. He reviewed shipping records, census 
data, accounts of slave merchants and ship captains, 
government publications, and records of slave trading 
companies. From these sources, Curtin concluded that 
Europeans imported 274,900 slaves into the Americas 
prior to 1600, 1,341,100 in the seventeenth century, 
6,051,700 between 1701 and 1810, and 1,898,400 
between 1811 and 1870, for a total of 9,566,100. He 
further explained that the peak of importation oc- 
curred in the third quarter of the eighteenth century 
when an average of over 60,000 Africans arrived an- 
nually. Yet Curtin emphasized that his numbers were 
approximations and that his total might be 20 percent 
too low or 20 percent too high. 

He also provided an estimate of the geographical 
distribution of the slaves imported to the Americas, 
suggesting that about 40 percent went to Brazil; an- 
other 40 percent went to the British, French, and 
Dutch Caribbean islands; and fewer than 10 percent 
arrived in North America. He intended that his study 
would prompt other scholars to research the substan- 
tial unpublished sources available on both sides of the 
Atlantic and modify his calculations. 

Since Curtin’s book was published, many scholars 
have accepted his challenge, and after examining var- 
ied archival materials, several have offered revised es- 
timates of the volume of the slave trade. Historians 
working on slave importations into Spanish America 
and North America and the Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, and British slave trades have argued that 
Curtin’s overall estimate was too low. Joseph Inikori, 
Curtin’s most prominent critic, asserts that Dunbar 
and Kuczynski were closer to the truth than Curtin 
and that over 15 million Africans were involved. 

Beyond drawing from different source materials, a 
major reason for the differences between Curtin and 
the revisionists lies in their different vantage points in 
observing the slave trade. Curtin largely focused upon 
the number of slaves imported into the Americas while 
scholars arguing for a higher figure have tried to de- 
termine the number of slaves exported from Africa. 
Acknowledging that many Africans died resisting cap- 
ture, while awaiting shipment across the Atlantic, and 
during the voyage to American ports, most historians 
now agree that Curtin’s overall figure was too low. Al- 
though there are some exceptions, most now regard 
the total number of slaves exported from Africa to be 
about 11.5 million and believe that about 10 million 
reached the Americas. 
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The precise number of slaves carried across the Atlantic will probably never be known, but the unimaginable crowding of 
human beings required to transport many millions of slaves to the Western Hemisphere is clear from this cross-section of a 


slave ship. 


The impact of the slave trade on Africa is as in- 
creasingly important to historians as the number in- 
volved in the trade. There is little evidence that profits 
from the slave trade contributed to economic develop- 
ment in Africa; indeed, some scholars argue that the 
trade, by taking the healthiest and strongest in the pop- 
ulation, retarded development. In some areas, the slave 
trade had a profound political impact. Along the Gold 
Coast, a combination of slave trade profits and Euro- 
pean firearms contributed to the rise of the powerful 
kingdom of Dahomey. Most significant was the trade’s 
demographic impact. Although it was not true of all 
areas, the slave trade contributed to a population de- 
cline in West Africa during the eighteenth century. An- 
gola in particular suffered a significant loss of adult 
males, and by the 1780s, there were twice as many fe- 
males as males in Angola. 

Some scholars caution that factors like disease, 
drought, and famine better explain Africa’s popula- 
tion decline than the slave trade. Still others contend 
there was no overall decline. Indeed, scholars argue 
that because of trade with the Americas, new food 
crops like maize and manioc were introduced into 
African agriculture and that the successful cultivation 


of these crops offset the losses to the slave trade by 
providing a more diverse food supply, one that was ca- 
pable of sustaining larger and healthier populations. 

Complicating matters in determining the impact of 
the large transatlantic slave trade was the substantial 
trans-Saharan slave trade. Largely organized by Mus- 
lims, nearly 5 million slaves were sold in North Africa 
and the Middle East prior to 1600, a trade that con- 
tinued through the nineteenth century and may have 
involved over 15 million slaves. 

Several questions about the volume of the slave 
trade remain unanswered. Notably, historians have 
been unable to determine the precise impact of this 
trade upon all regions where it existed. One scholar, 
David Henige, asserts there is simply not enough data 
to ever offer an acceptable global estimate of the slave 
trade. Nonetheless, there is substantial agreement 
about the volume of the transatlantic trade. Beginning 
with the Portuguese trade in the fifteenth century and 
continuing through the late-nineteenth century, most 
scholars have concluded that Europeans exported 
over 11 million Africans to the Americas and that 
about 10 million of them survived the trip. 

—Larry Gragg 
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VOODOO 


a he voodoo religion in Haiti derived as a 
Ie 3 

cs | result of the African slave trade from 
African beliefs and practices. Today, many 

Haitians still follow voodoo, and it has spread to parts 
of the United States, particularly New Orleans. En- 
slaved Yorubans who were taken from sub-Saharan 
West Africa and transported to the Caribbean carried 
their beliefs to the New World. The Yoruba, who orig- 


inated in western Africa in what now constitutes Nige- 
ria, Benin, and Togo, called their religion vodoun, 
from an African word for “spirit.” 

When the demand for slaves in the Americas in- 
creased in the sixteenth century, many Yorubans were 
captured by slavers and transported to the Caribbean. 
In Haiti, they secretly practiced their native religion, 
gradually adding Roman Catholic beliefs and customs 
from the religion their French masters forced on them. 
Voodoo evolved from this mixture of Catholic and 
Yoruban beliefs, 

Some key tenets of the Yoruba religion include a 
belief in a supreme being, the Grand Master, or Gran 
Met, who rules over all; several lesser gods; and many 
lower spirits called orisa who are similar to Christian 
saints. The orisa were once human and received im- 
mortality from the Gran Met because of their good or 
heroic lives. The most popular orisa is Ogun, the god 
of hunting, war, and warriors. Through ceremonies 
and ritual, Yoruba believers contact their gods in an 
attempt to influence human affairs. They might pray 
alone or in ceremonial worship with a priest presid- 
ing or, through ritual sacrifice of animals like dogs, 
sheep, and goats, depending on the orisa’s preference. 


Thousands of people travel to the sacred waterfalls of Saut d’Eau in Haiti every year to take part in a voodoo cleansing 
ceremony during the celebration of the Virgin Mary's feast, also associated with the voodoo goddess of love, Erzulie. 
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Religious observance was a major part of the 
Yoruban’s life in Africa, but in Haiti, the brutal con- 
straints of slavery made religious observance difficult 
or impossible. 

By 1780, more than 500,000 slaves labored in 
Haiti (then called Saint Domingue) and were con- 
trolled by about 30,000 white planters. The slaves 
were treated cruelly—whipped if they did not work 
fast enough, because the commodities they produced 
were extremely profitable. If they rebelled or tried es- 
caping, they were tortured or killed. Because their 
lives were so hopeless, the slaves clung to their African 
memories. A constant influx of new slaves kept the 
memories alive, and children born in the Caribbean is- 
lands learned of Gine, as they called Africa, from their 
parents. In time, Gine became the undersea home of 
many voodoo spirits. 

Because conditions were so different in Haiti, the 
Yoruba slaves gradually added to or changed some as- 
pects of their religion. Ogun, once the god of hunting 
and warriors, became Ogoun, who gave slaves the 
strength to survive. Because the French Catholic slave- 
owners believed the slaves’ religion was evil, they tried 
to suppress their slaves’ beliefs and forced them to be 
baptized and instructed in Catholicism. 

Although the slaves never relinquished the old be- 
liefs, they came to appreciate some aspects of Catholi- 
cism and gradually integrated them into voodoo. 
Catholic services also provided a cover for voodoo 
worship. There are some similarities between Yoruba 
beliefs and Catholicism—particularly the importance 
of sacrifice and ritual. The Haitians transformed fa- 
vorite Catholic saints into loa, spirit beings who acted 
as intermediaries between the Gran Met and ordinary 


humans. St. Patrick, who drove the snakes out of Ire- 
land, became Dambala, a West African god shaped 
like a snake. 

Many people associate voodoo with black magic 
and zombies, considering it a primitive, barbaric reli- 
gion, yet contemporary voodoo is a complex and so- 
phisticated religion defining humankind’s relationship 
with God. Followers of voodoo believe in a remote 
supreme being, the Gran Met, and numerous lesser 
spirits called loa who interact with and help the living. 
The loa have a human need for food, preferring the 
blood and flesh of freshly killed animals—the sacrifi- 
cial part of the voodoo service. 

Followers of voodoo believe that the soul is sepa- 
rate from the earthly body and has two parts: the gros 
bon ange (“large guardian angel”), which is shared by 
all, and the ti bon ange (“small guardian angel”), 
which is unique. The ti bon ange can leave the body 
during sleep or a trance. During this time, it is vulner- 
able to possession by evil spirits, which is why much 
of voodoo ritual is concerned with the welfare of the 
soul. Voodoo rituals often coincide with Catholic hol- 
idays and are still an integral part of the lives of Haiti’s 
people. 

—Elsa A. Nystrom 
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WAGE SLAVERY 


= ntebellum workers in the northern part of 
GA the United States who were critical of evolv- 
ing capitalist social relations often claimed 
they were treated on a par with the South’s slaves. 
This comparison of the emerging wage labor system 
with chattel slavery was often summarized as “wage 
slavery.” The term originated in Great Britain in the 
early-nineteenth century and was refined and elevated 
to the status of a Wattle cry in the North during the 
1830s and 1840s. After the U.S. Civil War, the term 
was widely used by the Knights of Labor and Marxist 
writers who continued to link wage work and slavery 
well into the twentieth century. 

The powerful image of “wage slaves,” however, 
had a special meaning in the antebellum North, where 
the market was rapidly transforming work and social 
relations in cities like New York, Philadelphia, and the 
new mill towns like Lowell, Massachusetts. At the 
same time, a vocal and highly visible group of aboli- 
tionists began to call for an immediate end to slavery, 
which they claimed was both a sin and the antithesis 
of freedom. During the 1830s, white Northern work- 
ers began (hesitantly at first) to compare themselves to 
enslaved African Americans. 

Striking textile millworkers in Lowell were among 
the first explicitly to make the comparison. Likening 
their bosses and foremen to Southern planters, women 
marched through the streets of Lowell in 1836 singing: 


Oh! Isn’t it a pity, such a pretty girl as I— 

Should be sent to the factory to pine away 
and die? 

Oh! I cannot be a slave, 

I will not be a slave, 

For I’m so fond of liberty 

That I cannot be a slave. (Laurie, 1989) 


For male artisans, who built the nation’s first labor 
movement, the rise of the factory system was an omi- 
nous threat to their own independence. The same year 
as the Lowell strike, supporters of New York City’s 
journeymen tailors published a famous handbill em- 
blazoned with a coffin. The coffin symbolized how the 
workingman’s one-time liberty had been “interred by 
_. . would-be masters.” “Freemen of the North,” the 


handbill warned, “are now on the level with the slaves 
of the South” (Commons et al., 1910). 

Some historians of the antebellum period in the 
United States have pointed to the use of terms like 
“wage slavery” (and the popular substitute “white slav- 
ery”) as evidence that labor reformers cared little about 
the plight of black slaves. Some have even concluded 
that the terms embody proslavery leanings among 
Northern whites. But even if some Northern workers 
viewed wage slavery as a more serious problem for the 
republic than chattel slavery, the very idea contained a 
condemnation of slavery itself. The core values of the 
early labor movement—which included democracy, in- 
dependence, and the labor theory of value—were fun- 
damentally at odds with the institution of slavery. 

Take, for example, the labor editor and land re- 
former George Henry Evans, who helped make wage 
slavery a household term before the Civil War. As early 
as 1831, Evans called for an end to all forms of slav- 
ery and wrote editorials favoring full civil rights for 
free African Americans. He even went further than the 
abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison in support of Nat 
Turner and his rebellion. By the 1840s, Evans had hit 
upon a plan for universal land reform that, he thought, 
would end slavery, speculation in land, tenantry, and 
urban unemployment: free homesteads for actual set- 
tlers. For labor leaders and reformers like Evans, slav- 
ery of any type was a threat to liberty and progress. 

Many of the views of labor radicals like Evans 
helped constitute the new, free soil ideology, which 
likewise opposed the expansion of Southern slavery 
and abolitionist “fanaticism.” But the concept of wage 
slavery was diluted in the politics of both the Free Soil 
Party and, later, the Republican Party by the more de- 
veloped ideology of “free labor,” which held that with 
hard work and thrift, any wage earner could someday 
be an employer or a landowner. 

After the Civil War, the broad-based Knights of 
Labor recycled the concept of wage slavery and railed 
against it in both print and oratory. By combining 
unionism and social reform, the Knights of Labor kept 
the concept before the American public even as a ma- 
ture capitalist order made the abolition of work for 
wages an unattainable and radical dream. In the 
post-Civil War period, labor radicals recycled the 
term wage slavery to combat the industrial system. 

—Jonathan Earle 
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WALKER, DAVID 
(1785-1830) 


E | free black who left the South to settle in 


Boston, Massachusetts, David Walker was 

an influential voice in the fight against slav- 
ery through his writing. Born the son of a slave father 
and a free black mother in Wilmington, North Car- 
olina, David Walker was a free black according to 
North Carolina law. As a youth, Walker was free to 
travel in the antebellum South, and he observed first- 
hand both the harsh nature of slavery and the unfair 
treatment accorded his mother. From an early age, 
Walker developed an attitude of disgust toward slav- 
ery. As a result of the racial unrest and heightened re- 
strictions placed on free blacks caused by the Denmark 
Vesey conspiracy in 1822, Walker left the Charleston, 
South Carolina, area. Exactly where he traveled is un- 
certain, but by 1825, he had settled in Boston. 

Once in Boston, Walker learned to read and write 
and opened a clothing store. He was generous to a 
fault—Walker never was a business success, but he 
was well-respected in the black community. Tall and 
slender with a dark complexion, Walker commanded 
respect physically as well. Walker continued his self- 
education and read widely on the institution of slav- 
ery, especially its history from Egypt to more contem- 
porary slave societies. His emergence as an outspoken 
critic of slavery was natural considering his life expe- 
riences and his pursuit of a deeper understanding of 
the status of blacks in the United States. 

In 1828, he addressed the General Colored Associ- 
ation of Massachusetts and made a fiery attack on 
slaveholders, urging blacks to oppose slavery and 
Southern attempts to recover fugitive slaves. Walker 
urged the audience to unify in the pursuit of black 
freedom, but within the limits of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. Although his address was later printed in Free- 
dom'’s Journal, Walker’s next published work had a 
far-greater impact on antislavery literature. 
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In 1829, Walker wrote an ambitious and incendiary 
tract that attacked slavery and outlined a plan for or- 
ganized black opposition to the institution—a plan 
that included violence if necessary. Only a few months 
before David Walker’s Appeal appeared, another 
black, Robert Alexander Young, had published 
Ethiopian Manifesto, a seven-page pamphlet stressing 
that God had created blacks and whites as equals, but 
Walker probably knew nothing of its existence. 

David Walker’s Appeal was-published as four “ar- 
ticles” focusing on blacks, their degradation in slavery, 
and their need to revolt against their white oppressors. 
The writing is clear and vivid and propounds a well- 
reasoned argument against slavery. Portraying whites 
as the enemy, Walker saw racial harmony as unlikely 
given white attitudes. He did lay the framework for 
Christian forgiveness, but only if whites admitted their 
crimes against blacks. Walker adopted a “kill or be 
killed” philosophy and saw the. necessity for insurrec- 
tion if blacks were to achieve eventual equality. 

Walker incorporated most of the major tenets of 
black nationalism in the Appeal. He stated blacks 
must have a nation of their own, provide for their own 
defense, and follow black leaders. Many historians 
view Walker as the earliest of the black nationalists in 
the United States. He was undoubtedly one of the 
more significant black ideologists and writers of the 
antebellum period—given his Southern heritage, 
Walker was a remarkable figure. White Southerners 
and slaveholders naturally held Walker in low esteem, 
but Southern reactions to David Walker’s Appeal were 
indicative of their concerns and fears if the book and 
its ideas were widely circulated in the South. 

Walker utilized a series of unofficial agents—black 
sailors, newspapermen, ministers, and other free 
blacks—to distribute the Appeal in Southern port 
cities. On December 29, 1829, only three months after 
the book’s initial publication, the police in Savannah, 
Georgia, seized 60 copies of the Appeal that Walker 
had sent to Rev. Henry Cunningham. The next month, 
Atlanta officials intercepted 20 copies forwarded to 
newspaperman Elijah Burritt, a transplanted white 
New Englander. After it was discovered that Burritt 
had requested a copy (or more) of the tract, he went 
back north. Virginia governor William Giles alerted 
the state assembly that a black had circulated copies in 
Richmond, and copies were discovered in Walker’s 
birthplace of Wilmington, North Carolina, in August 
1830. City officials in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and New Orleans were alarmed when copies of the 
Appeal reached their cities in March 1830. 

Public and legislative reactions were predictable as 
stricter measures against slave literacy, unsupervised 
slave religious activity, and the freedom of slaves to in- 
teract with free blacks were enforced in some states 
and passed in others. The circulation of David 


Walker’s Appeal aroused the three central fears of 
slaveowners: slave literacy was a dangerous skill, 
black preachers posed a real threat, and literate blacks 
could read to groups of illiterate slaves. 

Rumors surrounding Walker’s death in June 1830 
were rampant—one spread that he was poisoned, an- 
other that several Georgia men had offered a reward 
of $1,000 (dead) or $10,000 (alive) for Walker. There 
is, however, no clear evidence that Walker died from 
anything more than natural causes, most likely con- 
sumption. Walker’s true legacy focused on the Appeal, 
his active opposition to slavery worldwide, and his 
role in the evolution of black nationalism. 

—Boyd Childress 
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WALKER, WILLIAM 
(1824-1860) 


holding territory through the practice of “fili- 

bustering” (engaging in expansionist activities 
in foreign countries), the most notorious adventurer of 
the antebellum era in the United States, William 
Walker was born on May 8, 1824, in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Graduating from the University of Nashville in 
1838, he subsequently studied medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and received his M.D. there in 
1843. He pursued medical studies in Europe but then 
abandoned medicine to enter the legal profession. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in New Orleans, Walker then turned 
to journalism and by 1848 was editor and proprietor 
of the New Orleans Daily Crescent. 

Emigrating to California in 1850, Walker spent 
three years as an editor and lawyer. However, his rest- 
less spirit led him to embrace filibustering as the way 
to fulfill his longing for fame. In 1853, he sailed from 
San Francisco to wrest Lower (Baja) California and 
Sonora from Mexico. With an “army” of only 45 
men, Walker’s effort was doomed to failure from the 
start. By early 1854, “President Walker” of the short- 
lived Republic of Lower California was in full retreat 
for the U.S. border. 


n an era when many sought to expand slave- 
Gi 


Walker and his chief confederates were tried in San 
Francisco for violating the neutrality laws. Acquitted 
by a sympathetic jury, Walker then determined to make 
Central America his next field of operations, a region 
that had increasingly become the focus of attention as 
American and European commercial interests viewed 
the isthmus as a potential interocean transit route. A 
prolonged conflict between Nicaragua’s liberal and 
conservative factions offered Walker a second oppor- 
tunity to fulfill his destiny. Accepting an invitation to 
organize armed American colonists for the liberal 
cause, Walker landed near Realejo on June 16, 1855. 
With his 56 “immortals” he helped the liberals win 
several important victories, and after the death of sev- 
eral liberal leaders through battle and disease, Walker 
emerged as the faction’s foremost military commander. 

Walker’s capture of the Nicaraguan conservative 
stronghold of Granada in late 1855 effectively ended 
hostilities. The new government, a shaky coalition of 
both factions with Walker as commander in chief, was 
recognized by the United States in May 1856. The 
undisputed power in his adopted country, Walker be- 
came president through a controlled election in June 
of the same year. 

However, Walker’s position was far from secure. 
Armed and supplied by the British government, which 
had its own designs in the region, a coalition of Cen- 
tral American states launched a major invasion of 
Nicaragua in September 1856. Gradually losing the 
support of the native population, Walker filled his 
ranks with North Americans who poured into the 
country to claim land and other concessions from his 
administration. 

Surrounded by hostile forces, Walker, in a decree 
dated September 22, restored African slavery in 
Nicaragua. Although previously regarded as a conser- 
vative on the slavery issue, Walker hoped to win sup- 
port for his cause in the U.S. South. Indeed, historians 
contend that Southern expansionists, like Pierre Soule 
of Louisiana who visited Nicaragua in August, were in- 
strumental in convincing Walker that his political sur- 
vival depended on reinstating slavery. Even though he 
had opposed slavery’s expansion in North America ear- 
lier, Walker succeeded in convincing Southerners that 
he was fighting for the preservation of the institution. 

Despite the success of this gamble, Walker’s effort 
was too late to prevent defeat. His rise to power had 
been partly owing to an alliance with the Accessory 
Transit Company, a U.S. corporation operating be- 
tween New York and San Francisco by way of 
Nicaragua. However, control of the company was bit- 
terly contested, and Walker soon found himself forced 
to choose between warring U.S. capitalists. When 
Walker withdrew his support from Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, one of the most powerful men in the United 
States, his fate was sealed. 
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Backed by his millions, Vanderbilt obtained full 
legal control of the transit company and sent agents to 
aid the Central American alliance. Led by Vanderbilt’s 
mercenaries, the allies seized Walker’s river fleet, thus 
cutting him off from the coast. At the same time, the 
British Royal Navy began to blockade the Atlantic 
coast of Nicaragua. Completely surrounded and with 
no hope of outside aid, Walker surrendered to the U.S. 
Navy on May 1, 1857. 

Although totally out of favor with the U.S. govern- 
ment, Walker returned to a hero’s welcome in the 
United States. Undaunted, he immediately organized a 
second expedition to Nicaragua but was thwarted by 
U.S. naval forces after landing on that country’s coast 
in November 1857. Attempting to use Honduras as a 
base for another invasion of Nicaragua, Walker was 
captured by the Royal Navy. Turned over to the Hon- 
duran authorities, the greatest of the filibusters was 
executed by a firing squad on September 12, 1860. 

One historian has written, “Walker’s experience . . . 
offers insight into the relationship between filibuster- 
ing and slavery” (Brown, 1980). Although regarded 
by Northerners and by many future historians as an 
agent of proslavery interests in the United States, 
Walker was not a Southern expansionist. Even at the 
height of his power he did not consider the annexation 
of Nicaragua by the United States but rather dreamed 
of forging the republics of Central America into a 
“military empire” under his rule. Far from being ex- 
ploited by the “slave power,” Walker apparently 
sought to exploit the Southern proslavery element in 
the United States in an effort to preserve his rule over 
Nicaragua. 

—James M. Prichard 
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THE WANDERER 


= he Wanderer was the most infamous slave 
Ce | ship of the period before the U.S. Civil 
War. Built in 1857 as a sporting schooner, 

Southern entrepreneurs from the United States, led by 
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The Wanderer 


Charles A. L. Lamar, commissioned the vessel in 1859 
to sail to Africa to obtain a clandestine slave cargo in 
violation of the U.S. prohibition of the international 
slave trade. Purporting to sail to St. Helena in the 
South Atlantic, the Wanderer’s crew succeeded in hid- 
ing the ship’s destination and their nefarious plan. 
Once in open water, the ship veered east toward West 
Africa’s coast and the Congo River. 

Arriving at the Congo, the Wanderer’s officers in- 
gratiated themselves with officers of the African 
Squadron patrolling the West African coast to enforce 
the abolition of the slave trade. With the British offi- 
cers’ tacit approval, the Wanderer boarded over 400 
Africans and embarked for Georgia. As the ship 
dashed for open ocean, a U.S. vessel patrolling the 
coast as part of the antislavery squadron attempted to 
stop the Wanderer. Unfortunately for the slaves on 
board, the schooner’s sleek design and top speed of 
nearly 20 knots was too much for the U.S. vessel. 

After a six-week voyage, the Wanderer arrived off 
Jekyll Island, 60 miles south of Savannah, Georgia. 
Fewer than half the stolen African slaves had survived 
the journey. Those who had were quickly and covertly 
dispersed among plantations along Georgia’s coast. 

Federal authorities had learned of Lamar’s activi- 
ties, although too late to prevent the dispersion of the 
ship’s slave cargo. However, the authorities seized the 
Wanderer and arrested three crew members for piracy. 
Lamar manipulated the crew members’ arrests into a 
spectacle bemoaning abolitionist attacks on Southern 
society. Although federal judge James M. Wayne rec- 
ommended conviction, local jurors acquitted the crew 
members of piracy. When Treasury Secretary Howell 
Cobb, also a Georgian, ordered the Wanderer auc- 
tioned, Lamar used intimidation, violence, and his sub- 
stantial personal wealth to regain control of the ship. 

Proponents for reopening the African slave trade 
saw the Wanderer case as a victory. The U.S. Civil War 
began before the Wanderer could make another slave 
smuggling voyage, and the U.S. Navy seized the ship 
and impressed it into service as a Union gunboat dur- 
ing the war. In 1871, the Wanderer was lost off Cuba. 

—John Grenier 
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WASHINGTON, BOOKER T. 
(1856-1915) 


= ooker T. Washington was an educator, a so- 
eR cial critic, and a reformer and was nationally 
and internationally renowned for his efforts 
at ameliorating the condition of blacks and healing the 
racial wounds inflicted by the Civil War and Recon- 
struction in the United States. Born a slave in Franklin 
County, Virginia, on April 5, 1856, he was the son of 
a house slave and an unknown white father. Washing- 
ton spent nine years in slavery, the last four during the 
Civil War. Though he never quite felt the pinch of slav- 
ery as painfully as most other blacks, Washington was 
mature enough to understand the institution’s destruc- 
tive character. 

When he was young, he was hungry, poorly 
clothed, and denied opportunity for education. His 
mother moved him and his sister to Malden, West Vir- 
ginia, to join her husband who had fled during the 
Civil War, and Washington then worked with his step- 
father in the salt mines. Young Washington yearned 
for knowledge, but his early learning was largely self- 
taught. Fortunately, Malden’s colored population de- 
cided to establish a school for their children, the 
Kanawha Valley School, where Washington received 
his early formal education. He soon became a house- 
boy to Gen. Lewis Rufner and his wife, Viola, and 
having access to their rich library, often took books 
home to read. At the Rufners’, Washington learned to 
appreciate cleanliness and industry. 

He heard of the Hampton Normal Institute (an ad- 
vanced school for blacks in Hampton, Virginia) 
founded by Gen. Samuel Armstrong, a Civil War vet- 
eran who believed that practical education would 
more effectively prepare blacks for participation in the 
emerging New South. Washington left for Hampton in 
1872 and arrived tired, penniless, and hungry but 
filled with an insatiable thirst for knowledge. He 
gained admission and performed janitorial and clean- 
ing duties to pay for his board and tuition. Hampton 
exposed him to practical education and manual labor. 
The curriculum emphasized agriculture, vocational 
skills, and self-reliance, and Washington learned to ap- 
preciate these skills. He graduated in 1875 with a faith 
in practical education as the key to black elevation. 

After teaching briefly in Malden and at Wayland 
Baptist Seminary in Washington, D.C., he returned to 
Hampton as an instructor in 1878 and taught there 
until 1881 when General Armstrong recommended 
him to Alabama officials to help establish a similar 
school in that state. By 1881, Reconstruction had 
ended, and blacks were locked into a vicious cycle of 
poverty. Their rights and privileges had been sacrificed 
in the compromise of 1877 (the political compromise 
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in which Rutherford F. Hayes won the presidency and 
radical Republicans agreed to end military Recon- 
struction), and blacks were constantly menaced by the 
shadow of slavery. 

With a paltry $2,000 appropriated by the state of 
Alabama, Washington methodically built Tuskegee In- 
stitute, patterning it after Hampton. Tuskegee empha- 
sized practical education and the inculcation of Chris- 
tian work ethics and cleanliness. The students built 
their living quarters and academic buildings, they cul- 
tivated the land and produced and cooked their own 
food, and they studied subjects that instructed them in 
practical skills. Washington warned of the dire conse- 
quences of neglecting a practical education and im- 
plored blacks to acquire vocational skills, precisely 
those that would enable them to function as produc- 
tive members of society. 

He organized periodic fairs to advertise the stu- 
dents’ productive efforts, established outreach links 
with local farmers, and frequently toured the region 
garnering support for Tuskegee. The fame of the insti- 
tute spread, and Washington’s reputation grew. He en- 
deared himself favorably to whites as someone with 
vision and prudence, and in 1895, he was invited to 
address the annual Atlanta Cotton Exposition. That 
event marked the defining moment of his career. 

The speech Washington delivered catapulted him to 
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the status of a national black leader. He addressed 
himself to two key audiences—Southern whites and 
blacks. He recommended agriculture to the blacks as 
the key to economic elevation and meaningful free- 
dom. Blacks needed practical skills in order to become 
elevated and respected members of society, and he ad- 
vised them to remain in the South, where opportuni- 
ties for elevation abounded. Washington deprecated 
and discouraged the pursuit of political rights. He 
even favored suffrage restrictions based on property 
and education if equitably applied to both races. 

He projected progress as a gradual and cumulative 
process and rejected calls for social equality. He 
deemed social equality to be of secondary importance. 
The two races could remain socially separate and yet 
cooperate on issues pertinent to mutual progress.' As 
he put it, “In all things that are purely social we can 
be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress.” This statement 
became the centerpiece of his entire speech, the one 
that most people remember and quote. 

Washington seemingly endorsed segregation. To 
whites, he gave assurances that their social and political 
dominance would not be challenged and said that 
blacks were neither interested in social equality and po- 
litical rights nor ready for the exercise of such rights. He 
stressed the importance of economic cooperation be- 
tween the races and appealed to the whites’ moral and 
economic sensibilities. Whites applauded the speech. 

Though Washington publicly counseled compro- 
mise and accommodation, clandestinely he sponsored 
antidiscriminatory activities. His tone of compromise 
and reconciliation was most reassuring to whites and 
most discomforting to blacks. His reputation among 
blacks suffered, even as whites elevated him to star- 
dom. U.S. industrialists and philanthropists responded 
generously and poured funds into Tuskegee. In 1901, 
President Theodore Roosevelt invited Washington to 
dine with him. He became the authority on black af- 
fairs and the person whose opinions presidents and 
philanthropists sought. 

Washington used his position to silence blacks who 
disagreed with him. He envisioned a proliferation of 
economically self-made blacks, and toward that end, he 
founded the National Negro Business League in 1900. 
In 1905, William Monroe Trotter and William E. B. 
DuBois spearheaded a movement to counter “the 
Tuskegee machine.” This was the birth of the Niagara 
Movement, which unequivocally rejected compromise 
and accommodation. In 1909, the Niagara Movement 
became the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP). Neither organization suc- 
ceeded in effectively undermining Washington’s position 
and power, and he continued to control and dominate 
the black American struggle until his death in 1915. 

—Tunde Adeleke 
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WEBSTER, DANIEL 
(1782-1852) 


, aniel Webster was a leading orator, states- 
A) men, and lawyer of the early-nineteenth 
century. In the area of slavery, he negotiated 
the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, which removed the 
issue of the Creole that had been troubling U.S.-British 
relations; he was the best spokesman for unity during 
the nullification crisis of the 1830s; and he tried to 
servé as a voice for union during the period surround- 
ing the Compromise of 1850, but was unsuccessful. 

Webster was born in Salisbury, New Hampshire, of 
a family that had immigrated to America.in the 1630s. 
He was the second youngest of 10 children and went 
to college at Dartmouth in 1797 when he was 15. He 
soon excelled in debating and was asked to deliver a 
Fourth of July address at age 18. 

After graduation, he studied law, and was admitted 
to the Boston bar in 1805. Webster returned to New 
Hampshire for 11 years, marrying Grace Fletcher in 
1808, keeping an office in Portsmouth for most of that 
time, and following the superior court as it traveled on 
its circuit. Toward the end of this period, he became 
more involved with politics, becoming a vocal member 
of the Federalist Party and opposing the War of 1812. 
He also made several well-received speeches across 
New Hampshire. He was elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1812 and strongly opposed the war 
and the embargo, but distanced himself from the Hart- 
ford Convention and its talk of disunion. 

Webster was reelected in 1814 and promoted the 
Second Bank of the United States and opposed high 
tariffs on shipbuilding materials. In 1816, he moved 
his law office from New Hampshire to Boston and be- 
came more involved in legal work. He appeared be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court in Dartmouth College v. 
Woodword (1819) and soon became noted as one of 
the nation’s leading lawyers. A short time later, he 
reappeared before the Supreme Court to successfully 
argue for the Bank of the United States in McCulloch 
v. Maryland (1819). He focused on his successful law 
practice, which earned up to $15,000 a year, and par- 
ticipated in three other constitutionally significant 


cases: Gibbons v. Ogden (1824), Osborn v. Bank of 
the United States (1824), and Ogden v. Saunders 
(1827). 

Webster became involved in the battle over nullifi- 
cation, and in 1830 he delivered his famous reply to 
South Carolina senator Robert Hayne, declaring that 
he favored “Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable” (Baxter, 1984). Webster was re- 
elected in 1833, supported the’high tariffs of the pe- 
riod in the battle over the “compromise tariff” of 
1833, and opposed President Andrew Jackson’s at- 
tempts to withdraw deposits from the Bank of the 
United States. Throughout his career, Webster spent 
heavily and was dependent on loans from friends, as- 
sociates, and creditors, including the Bank of the 
United States, so he was a congressional and legal ad- 
vocate of the bank while also being in debt to it. He 
increasingly began to overindulge in alcohol, which 
resulted in weight gain and occasional drunkenness. 

Webster was nominated by Massachusetts for pres- 
ident in 1836 but received only the electoral votes of 
that state in the contest. He was reelected to the Senate 
in 1839, campaigned for William Henry Harrison in 
the election of 1840, and was named secretary of state 
after Harrison’s victory. Upon the accession of John 
Tyler, Webster remained in that office and conducted 
difficult negotiations regarding the Maine border and 
several other issues that were solved by the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty (1842). The issues raised in the Cre- 
ole case were addressed as the British promised that 
colonial governors would avoid “officious interfer- 
ence” when U.S. vessels forced by violence or by storm 
entered their ports, and he also was successful in diplo- 
matic ventures with China, Mexico, and Portugal. 

Webster resigned in 1843 under heavy pressure 
from his party and returned to his legal career, even 
though he desired an appointment to England. He re- 
turned to the Senate in 1845, with financial assistance 
from his creditors, and opposed the acquisition of 
Texas and later the Mexican War. In the Mexican War 
(1846-1848), Webster’s second son, Edward, died, 
and his daughter Julia died not long after. 

After the election of 1848, a new sectional crisis 
loomed, and Webster tried to preserve the nation. In 
his famous “Seventh of March” speech in 1850, he 
claimed that keeping the nation together was more im- 
portant than the issue of slavery. He was widely 
praised by people in the South but condemned by his 
own party and Northern abolitionists. Nevertheless, he 
became secretary of state again in 1850 and performed 
his duties capably. He was interested in the presidential 
nomination in 1852 but could not carry the Whig 
Party. Webster began to decline physically in summer 
1852 and died on October 24 of that year, well before 
the sectional crisis he tried so hard to avoid. 

—Scott A. Merriman 
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WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY 
(1842) 


pe he Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842 set- 
SO . z 
Con | tled several outstanding issues between the 
United States and Great Britain, including 
the handling of U.S. ships carrying slaves forced into 
British ports and joint U.S.-British efforts to limit the 
African slave trade. The treaty is named for the two 
principal negotiators of the pact, Daniel Webster of 
the United States and Lord Ashburton (Alexander 
Baring) of Great Britain. 

The main issues covered were related to slavery and 
the northeastern boundary of the United States, the 
latter having nearly brought the two nations into con- 
flict in 1839 in the Aroostook War. An extradition 
agreement was one large part of the treaty. This grew 
out of the Creole incident in 1841, in which a slave 
ship of that name engaged in interstate U.S. trade, was 
taken over by mutinous slaves, and was sailed by them 
to Nassau in the British-controlled Bahamas, where 
the slaves who had not participated in the mutiny 
were freed. After heated debate, the British finally de- 
cided to free the mutineers as well. The whole incident 
did not please the South, and an extradition agree- 
ment covering nonpolitical crimes was inserted in the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty to cover a future Creole 
type of case, as the mutinous slaves would now be at 
least theoretically returned. 

In addition, there was also provision for a joint 
cruising squadron off the African coast to prevent the 
British from having to interfere with U.S. ships, as the 
American squadron would do so when needed. This 
provision was also supposed to prevent slavers trading 
with Africa from illegally hiding behind the U.S. flag. 
The United States had banned the slave trade, but 
without U.S. ships patrolling off the African coast, 
ships flying the U.S. flag could not be searched. The 
treaty was supposed to correct this problem. 
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The treaty also dealt with problems connected with 
the northeastern boundary. Although the issue seemed 
to have been solved by the Treaty of Paris (1783), 
which ended the American Revolution, that agreement 
had merely established a commission, which never 
reached a conclusion, and later attempts to arbitrate 
the boundary had been equally unsuccessful. Another 
border area that was decided by the Webster-Ashbur- 
ton Treaty was one involving the area around Lake 
Superior, which was settled favorably to the United 
States, including granting that country the Vermilion 
Range in northeastern Minnesota, which—unknown 
then—is very rich in mineral deposits. The United 
States was also granted free navigation of the Saint 
John River in northeastern Maine and southeastern 
Canada. ` 

Besides signing the treaty, several important notes 
were exchanged. One recorded the disagreement of the 
United States with the former British practice of im- 
pressment. A second allowed for the protection of 
ships by the flag they flew, which theoretically covered 
incidents like one in the 1830s in which a U.S. ship fer- 
rying supplies to Canadian rebels was attacked and 
sunk by Canadians, which angered many citizens of 
the United States. A third note assured that U.S. ships 
driven into foreign ports would be allowed to continue 
without interference—this note also dealt with the 
Creole incident. 

—Scott A. Merriman 
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WELD, THEODORE DWIGHT 
(1803-1895) 


r heodore Dwight Weld was a social re- 
a . 2 
Ge | former and one of the most important fig- 

ures in the antislavery movement in the 
United States. Through his work at Lane Theological 
Seminary and later at Oberlin College, both in Ohio, 
he influenced many people who later became active in 
the national crusade against slavery. Weld was a tire- 
less worker for the antislavery cause, but his work was 
virtually forgotten and unknown until the publication 
of Gilbert H. Barnes’s The Antislavery Impulse, 
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1830-1844, in 1933. Barnes was the first historian to 
recognize Weld’s huge contribution at the beginning of 
the antislavery movement. Writing in the Dictionary 
of American Biography, he said of Weld: “Measured 
by his influence, Theodore Weld was not only the 
greatest of the abolitionists; he was also one of the 
greatest figures of his time.” 

Weld was born in Connecticut but raised in western 
New York State. His father was a conservative, small- 
town pastor. Weld had little formal education, but his 
“learning [was] prodigious, his powers of reasoning 
superb.” He has been described as “the nerve center of 
the antislavery movement until the schism of 1840” 
(Barnes, 1933). 

Weld’s early career was inextricably connected to 
the work of Charles Grandison Finney, a clergyman 
and educator, as both men made antislavery a reli- 
gious and moral issue, separate from politics and eco- 
nomics. Weld had been an early associate of the abo- 
litionist Charles Stuart, who had interested him in the 
slavery question. Both Stuart and Weld fell under 
Finney’s influence and were active members of his 
band of religious revivalists. Finney has long been re- 
garded as the foremost figure of the Second Great 
Awakening during the early-nineteenth century, and it 
was through Finney’s teachings and Stuart’s interest in 
reform that Finney’s followers became interested and, 
later, heavily involved in the antislavery crusade. 

Weld became interested in the slavery issue as early 
as 1830, and he began to travel, particularly to col- 
leges and universities in northeastern Ohio to “indoc- 
trinate” faculties in opposition to slavery. His associa- 
tion with others in the movement won him respect for 
his leadership and his oratory. He was a close friend of 
James G. Birney and the Grimké sisters (he later mar- 
ried Angelina Grimké). Birney’s personal knowledge 
of slavery’s sordid aspects developed in Weld an in- 
tense, personal patriotism, and he came to view “the 
peculiar institution” as a “cancerous growth within 
the body politic.” Weld and Birney became active 
members of the American Colonization Society, and in 
1832, Weld became the society’s general agent for 
states lying southwest of the Ohio River, 

Weld and his associates gradually moved away 
from the ideas espoused by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society and toward the idea of general emancipa- 
tion. The American Anti-Slavery Society was estab- 
lished in 1833 as the result of this change in the 
movement's direction, and its program was defined as 
“immediate preparation for future emancipation.” 
This group followed the lead set by Birney and others 
involved in, what was then, the revolutionary Ken- 
tucky Society for the Gradual Relief of the State from 
Slavery, whose charter proclaimed: “ First, that slavery 
shall cease to exist—absolutely, unconditionally, and 
irrevocably.” 


One of Weld’s greatest contributions to the anti- 
slavery crusade came through his work at Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cincinnati, Ohio. That city had 
about 2,500 African Americans, more than one-third 
of all the blacks in Ohio. Many of them were emanci- 
pated slaves who had purchased their freedom or who 
were still paying for themselves or for friends and rel- 
atives still in bondage. It was in Cincinnati that eman- 
cipated slaves were given the opportunity to test their 
ability to make economic, cultural, and social ad- 
vances not otherwise available to them. They threw 
themselves into the task, and education was their chief 
goal. They formed Sunday schools, day and evening 
schools, and a lyceum where lectures were held four 
evenings a week with local and guest speakers on 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, philosophy, religion, 
and politics. In this environment Weld enjoyed his 
greatest success as the leader of the theological classes. 

The students shared their stories of slavery and 
how they had managed to escape to Ohio. “They had 
pooled their intimate knowledge of slavery gained by 
long residence in the slave states, had reasoned and ra- 
tionalized as became gentlemen [and ladies] trained in 
the school of the Great Revival, and had concluded 
that slavery was a sin great enough to justify their un- 
divided attention” (Thomas, 1950). Most of the stu- 
dents and Weld moved from Lane Theological Semi- 
nary to Oberlin College where their ideas about 
slavery were better received and where Finney had be- 
come head of the Theology Department. 

It was at Oberlin, and after Weld’s marriage to An- 
gelina Grimké in 1838, that he wrote and published 
the first widely distributed book in the United States 
advocating complete emancipation. Slavery as It Is: 
Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses (1839), a devas- 
tating indictment of the institution, was his magnum 
opus. Nearly all of the episodes mentioned in the book 
came from the Lane-Oberlin students, and it por- 
trayed the slavery system at its worst by documenting 
case after case of extreme cruelty. The work was 
lauded by antislavery and abolitionist groups and was 
soundly criticized in the South. Few could read it with- 
out emotion and without hating slavery. It quickly be- 
came abolitionist ammunition since its impact in the 
North was tremendous. 

It was widely distributed and sold for only 37.5 
cents a copy or $25 per 100. It was the preeminent 
book of antislavery literature until 1852 when Harriet 
Beecher Stowe published Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Stowe 
had been one of Weld’s Oberlin students, much to the 
chagrin of her father, Lyman Beecher). Slavery as It Is 
served as one of Charles Dickens’s sources for his 
book American Notes (1842), though he gave Weld 
no credit, and Weld’s book also led to British interest 
in ending slavery in their territories. A book of statis- 
tics designed to accompany Slavery as It Is was pub- 


lished in London under the title Slavery and the Inter- 
nal Slave Trade in the United States in 1841. 

Weld also wrote a companion volume, which ar- 
gued that God was against slavery. The Bible against 
Slavery (1839) dealt only with the Old Testament, but 
it led to the publication of still another book, written 
together with Beriah Green and Elizur Wright, Jr., 
both eminent theologians, that brought the antislavery 
argument into the New Testament: The Chattel Prin- 
ciple, the Abhorrence of Jesus Christ and the Apostles; 
or, No Refuge for American Slavery in the New Testa- 
ment (1839). 

Weld’s books became instant best-sellers, but his in- 
fluence peaked in the early 1840s. The antislavery cru- 
sade continued on the roller coaster that led, in- 
evitably, to the U.S. Civil War. Weld spent his last 
years in near seclusion in Massachusetts, occasionally 
lecturing on literature and religion. He was sur- 
rounded by the intellectuals of his day, particularly by 
the poet John Greenleaf Whittier, who wrote of Weld 
in 1884, that he had lived “a life of brave unselfish- 
ness . . . for Freedom’s need” (Thomas, 1950). Weld 
died on February 3, 1895, at the age of 91 years and 
two months. His life nearly spanned the entire nine- 
teenth century, and he participated in almost every 
major reform movement of the age. 

—Henry H. Goldman 
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WEST AFRICA 
p hen Portuguese navigators first cruised 
EW down the West African coast, they 


found that many of the societies there 
owned slaves and were willing to sell them. Condi- 
tions in West Africa favored the development of slav- 
ery. Population densities were low, and the control of 
people was more important than land. Slavery had 
been important in the medieval empires of Ghana, 
Mali, and Songhai, and slave exports had supple- 
mented the export of gold. Slaves were probably the 
most important export north of the area around Lake 
Chad, but they were also important in Saharan oases 
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and desert-edge communities where they produced 
grain for the nomadic peoples. 

The Atlantic slave trade encouraged traders to push 
trade routes deeper into the interior and stimulated 
the formation of more centralized states, particularly 
after the development of West Indian sugar planta- 
tions increased the demand for African slaves. Be- 
tween 1650 and 1750, the Oyo, Ashanti, Dahomey, 
Segu, and Futa Jallon states all appeared. In most of 
them, and in many of the smaller states, slaves were a 
major part of the slave-producing machine. They were 
the best soldiers and the most trusted chiefs; the rich 
and powerful had slave wives and concubines, and the 
courts were often fed by slave villages. 

Claude Meillassoux (1991) contrasts that aristo- 
cratic slavery to that of merchant communities. In 
West Africa, mercantile communities date back to at 
least the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. These 
communities profited from the slave trade, providing 
guns and commodities for the slavers and marketing 
the slaves. They also kept many slaves for themselves 
and exploited their labor for profit. Demand for slaves 
by both aristocratic and merchant sectors meant that 
many of those enslaved, perhaps a majority, were kept 
within Africa. In particular, women and children were 
usually kept. Though men were usually more highly 
valued by European slave traders, the price of women 
was almost everywhere higher than the price of men. 

There were several stages in the absorption of 
slaves. The newly enslaved were carefully watched 
and harshly treated, often kept in chains if escape was 
feared. During the early years of their enslavement, 
they worked under supervision. After a while, most 
slaves became what Meillassoux calls allotment slaves. 
They worked five or six days until about 2:00 p.m. on 
the master’s lands, usually receiving a meal on the 
days they worked for the master. In the evenings and 
on their days off, they worked their own plots. In the 
third stage, which Meillassoux calls settled slaves, 
slave families had their own plot of land. They still 
had obligations to the master, but most of the time 
they worked their lands in exchange for a fixed obli- 
gation, usually about what it took to feed an adult 
male for a year. 

Slaves could accumulate wealth but had none of the 
rights of free persons. Slave women were available as 
concubines or for casual sex, and slave children were 
often taken to work in the master’s house when old 
enough and could be given to the master’s children 
when the latter married. Slaves kept any property they 
accumulated, but when they died, the master could 
seize it. Some masters allowed slaves to inherit, but it 
was the master’s choice. Slaves “born in the house” 
were not supposed to be sold, but many were sold 
during famines or if they misbehaved. Slaves were ex- 
pected to be deferential and to dress simply. Manu- 
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mission was recommended as a pious act in the 
Qur’an. The most common emancipation was for 
slave women who bore children for their masters, but 
trusted retainers were also freed. The manumitted 
slave could marry and bequeath but remained depen- 
dent on his or her master. 

There was yet another kind of slavery. Many of the 
egalitarian, less centralized societies did not have 
slaves. Some got pulled into the slave trade by a desire 
for commodities or weapons useful for defense, and 
once involved in selling people, they often kept some 
of them, but neverlarge numbers, and the offspring of 
these slaves usually became full members of the fami- 
lies. Slaves in such egalitarian societies generally lived 
with the family and often ate from the same bowl. In 
merchant and aristocratic communities, most slaves 
lived in separate villages or separate quarters. In de- 
centralized societies, slaves worked alongside their 
masters and did the same kind of work. 

Merchant masters watched their slaves work, often 
reading the, Qur’an while they did so, or if they lived 
in separate villages, had their work supervised. The as- 
sintilative model sometimes survived even after devel- 
opment of centralized states. Among the Akan of 
southern Ghana, it took three generations for slaves to 
be absorbed into the lineage. There is an Akan 
proverb that one should never ask a person’s origin. 

—Martin A. Klein 
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WEST INDIES 
= any European nations sought to estab- 
a a . . . . 
EM lish plantation economies in the West 


Indies in the seventeenth century. Fol- 
lowing Columbus’s voyages, Spain had claimed all of 
the West Indies over a century earlier, but they con- 
centrated on the large islands of Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Hispaniola, and Jamaica. Beginning in the 1620s, the 
French, English, and Dutch seized the neglected 
smaller islands of the Lesser Antilles. Although more 
than a dozen of these developed plantation economies 


Slaves from Charleston, South Carolina, being sent to the West Indies by the British during the American Revolutionary 
War. British proclamations of freedom for slaves in British-controlled areas were not always honored. 


were dependent upon slave labor, the earliest impor- 
tant ones were the English colonies of Barbados, es- 
tablished in 1627, and Jamaica, seized from the Span- 
ish in 1655. Even though Saint Domingue (now Haiti) 
and Cuba later eclipsed them in significance, the two 
British islands largely set the pattern of slavery in the 
West Indies. 

Like many islands, Barbados’s initial settlers used 
the labor of white indentured servants from their 
homeland as they experimented with cash crops like 
tobacco, indigo, and cotton. After some planters in- 
troduced sugarcane to the island in the late 1630s, 
most shifted to that sweet commodity. Following 
nearly a decade of learning the techniques of cultivat- 
ing and processing sugar, planters improved the crop’s 
yield and quality. Because of the remarkable European 
demand for sugar, it quickly became the highest priced 
colonial commodity. 

Because sugar was a labor-intensive crop, planters 
needed many workers. Preparing the ground to plant 
the canes, fertilizing and weeding young plants, cut- 
ting mature plants, transporting cane to the mills, 
grinding the cane, and then boiling and curing the 


juice required much hand labor. Compared to tobacco 
cultivation, planters needed three times as many 
workers per acre. By the mid-eighteenth century, suc- 
cessful planters on Jamaica and Saint Domingue had 
about one laborer for every two acres of land in pro- 
duction. Although some planters continued raising to- 
bacco, cotton, or coffee, sugar was the favored com- 
modity. Consequently, planters maintained an 
insatiable demand for labor, a demand they could 
never fill with white indentured servants. Instead, they 
turned to the slave trade. Of the over 10 million slaves 
imported into the Americas, more than one-third were 
taken to the West Indies. The largest numbers went to 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Hispaniola. By 1790, it is likely 
there were over 1 million slaves in the West Indies— 
460,000 of them in Saint Domingue alone. 

On islands where sugar predominated, nearly 90 
percent of all slaves worked on large plantations of 
200 acres, which meant a labor force of about 100 
slaves. Most were field hands. About one in five (20 
percent) was an artisan, carpenter, machinist, cooper, 
or sugar boiler, and fewer than 5 percent were house 
slaves. Normally working six days a week from dawn 
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to dusk, during the peak harvesting and milling season 
the slaves might face a workday of nearly 20 hours. 
Usually they worked in gangs. The alternative task 
system, used with other crops and on smaller sugar es- 
tates, gave slaves more incentive, and once they had 
completed their specified tasks, the slaves had control 
of their time. Yet, large-scale sugar planters believed 
the gang system was more efficient. Directed by white 
overseers or black drivers, the most mature slaves, 
who handled the most arduous tasks, made up the 
first or primary gang while children or the elderly 
served in a second or third gang, completing lighter 
tasks. Because men died at a younger age and per- 
formed most of the skilled tasks, women became in- 
creasingly important as field hands. 

Most slaves in the West Indies suffered from poor 
health. Upon arrival from Africa they were weak be- 
cause of poor rations and exposure to various ill- 
nesses, notably smallpox and dysentery, during their 
voyage. Overworked and vulnerable to typhus, tuber- 
culosis, and a range of gastrointestinal ailments, most 
were sick for much of their remaining years. Nearly a 
third died within three years, and many more did not 
survive a decade in the West Indies—particularly the 
males, who had a shorter life expectancy than females. 
Consequently, even though planters imported more 
males, females eventually became a majority in the 
slave population. 

As the ratio of women to men rose, more and more 
slaves lived as part of a family group. Few were mar- 
ried legally, but most adults had long-term compan- 
ions. Rarely did they have many children, because dis- 
ease, overwork, and malnutrition contributed to low 
birthrates and infant mortality rates were quite high. 
Homes for these small slave families usually were lit- 
tle more than wattle-and-daub cabins with thatch 
roofs. The low, dark, and hot structures had scarcely 
any furniture. The slaves’ diet seldom varied. Cassava, 
potatoes, salt fish, corn, and beans were the staples, 
and there was only an occasional meat supplement. 
Infrequently, masters permitted slaves to cultivate 
their own small garden plots. 

Resistance was common among West Indian slaves. 
Although the temporary desertion of individual slaves 
posed no significant threat, the development of large 
communities of runaways, particularly the well-orga- 
nized Maroon settlements of runaway salves on Cuba, 
Haiti, and Jamaica, frightened planters. Concern 
about conspiracy, revolt, and uprising led most 
planters to support tough slave codes. 

The statutes adopted in Barbados in 1661 became 
a model for the other islands. These codes denied 
slaves all legal rights and placed complete control over 
their lives in their master’s hands. Other than provid- 
ing a minimal clothing allotment, planters had 
scarcely any obligations in caring for their property. 
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Slaves could not carry weapons or leave their planta- 
tion without a pass. Recalcitrant ones could be lashed 
without restraint, and the punishment for killing one’s 
slaves was only a fine. l 

Other than the Spanish, few planters showed much 
interest in their slaves’ cultural and religious lives, 
which enabled most of them to retain some West 
African traditions and beliefs as they adopted ele- 
ments of European culture. The resulting cultural mix 
almost always included traditional folktales, dialects, 
music, and ancestor worship. This private life was one 
over which slaves had much control, and while they 
could not change their servile status, West Indian 
slaves shaped a culture distinct from that of their Eu- 
ropean masters. 


\ 


—Larry Gragg 
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WHEATLEY, PHILLIS 
(c. 1753-1784) 


= s the first published black poetess in the 
A American colonies, Phillis Wheatley’s life 
and work contributed to the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century debate about the intellectual 
capabilities of African Americans. Details about her 
early life in West Africa remain obscure. She arrived in 
Boston in July 1761 aboard the slaver Phillis and was 
sold to John Wheatley, a prominent local merchant. 
Although the Wheatley family owned several 
slaves, Phillis appears to have held a privileged posi- 
tion within the household. Initially, she received reli- 
gious instruction and learned to speak, read, and write 
in English. Later, her education expanded to include 
literature, history, Latin, and geography. Wheatley 
was a bright pupil, and within four years of her ar- 
rival, she had begun to write her own poct aim Ae- 
tivity her owner’s family encouraged. Wheatley’s 
poems centered around religious themes (particularly 
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Phillis Wheatley’s portrait appears on this page of her 
book of poems. Testimonials from prominent whites were 
required to convince a skeptical public that a black woman 
slave was capable of writing such verse. 


death) and the growing tension between Great Britain 
and the American colonies. 

As her talent for writing matured, the Wheatley fam- 
ily became more involved in promoting her work to a 
wide audience and began a campaign to publish her 
poems. In December 1767, Wheatley’s first poem, “On 
Messrs Hussey and Coffin,” was published in New- 
port, Rhode Island. In 1770, her poem on the death of 
Methodist minister George Whitefield brought her con- 
siderable attention throughout New England. 

Wheatley’s first and only book, Poems on Various 
Subjects, Religious and Moral (1773), was published 
in London. To erase doubts that a black slave, partic- 
ularly a woman, could write poetry, a letter appeared 
in the front of the book signed by 18 of Boston’s most 
prestigious citizens, including Governor Thomas 
Hutchinson and John Hancock, testifying that a close 
examination of Wheatley and her work had convinced 
them that she had indeed written the poetry herself. 
The volume received good reviews and sold well in 
both England and America. 


Although the success of her volume boded well for 
Wheatley, upheaval in her personal life during and 
after the American Revolution put an end to her ca- 
reer as a poet. By 1779, most of the Wheatley family 
had died, and Phillis herself had married a free black 
named John Peters. She bore him three children over 
the next five years, but all of them died young. Finan- 
cial difficulties plagued the family, and Wheatley’s at- 
tempts to publish additional volumes of poetry were 
unsuccessful. Wasted by poverty and disease, she died 
on December 5, 1784. 

Both during her lifetime and after her death, 
Wheatley’s work received attention primarily because 
she was a woman and a black slave. Serious literary 
evaluations of her poetry have been overshadowed by 
efforts to use her as an example in the debate over 
African American intellectual ability, or lack thereof. 
Thomas Jefferson, in particular, brought attention to 
her work when he cited her poetry in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia (1785) as “below the dignity of criticism,” a 
comment that vaulted her to the very center of the 
controversy about the capacity of African Americans 
to engage in intellectual pursuits. 

In the late-twentieth century, discussions concern- 
ing Wheatley have centered around her role in the 
demise of moral and intellectual justifications for slav- 
ery, particularly in New England. Critics condemn her 
for focusing her poems on the subjects of death, reli- 
gion, and patriotism rather than on the plight of her 
fellow Africans in slavery. Supporters counter that 
Wheatley’s concerns about slavery are implicit 
throughout her work. This debate has led to a reeval- 
uation of her work and additional study into the de- 
tails of her life. 

—Elizabeth Dubrulle 
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WHITEFIELD, GEORGE 
(1714-1770) 


eorge Whitefield, a pioneering figure in 
og eighteenth-century Christian evangelism 
in the Anglo-American world, helped lay 
the abolition movement’s foundations but had mixed 
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thoughts on slavery’s evils. Ordained an Anglican 
minister in 1736, Whitefield was a brilliant preacher 
whose innovative open-air preaching and emotional 
style won an immense popular following and was 
part of the British revival that led to Methodism. Vis- 
iting the American colonial South in 1739, White- 
field observed plantation society’s cruelty, noted with 
displeasure the lack of religious provision for slaves, 
and unconventionally decided to address mixed-race 
meetings. 

In 1740, Whitefield began his first major preaching 
tour in the Northern colonies, helping trigger the re- 
vivals that were part of what became known as the 
Great Awakening. Following this tour, he printed a 
letter “To the inhabitants of Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina concerning their Negroes,” 
which exposed the harsh and unchristian conditions 
slaves endured. The letter was reprinted in newspapers 
across the country and aroused intense controversy. 
Attempts to establish a college to educate freed slaves 
in Delaware further demonstrated his humanitarian 
concerns, and that is one reason why the black poet 
Phillis Wheatley wrote an elegy for Whitefield in 
which she called him a friend to those in bondage. 

Despite Whitefield’s concern for the physical well- 
being of slaves and their spiritual salvation, he never 
condemned the institution of slavery outright. White- 
field thought slavery was justified by Scripture, that it 
could bring spiritual benefits because it exposed 
Africans to the Christian message, and while not ap- 
proving of the slave trade, he thought it could not be 
controlled. Whitefield’s connection with the strug- 
gling colony of Georgia, where he founded an or- 
phanage, influenced his thinking. In 1747, South Car- 
olina planters donated a small plantation to the 
orphanage, and the plantation’s success, run on strict 
guidelines, supported Whitefield’s long-standing be- 
lief, voiced in a letter to the Georgia trustees in 1748, 
that slavery’s legalization was necessary for Georgia’s 
success, 

Even though Whitefield held proslavery ideas, the 
active evangelical Christianity he promoted became a 
seedbed for abolitionism. That fact is obvious from 
examining the abolitionist tendencies of the move- 
ments that Whitefield’s work encouraged, like the 
Methodism of his close friend John Wesley, the Angli- 
can evangelical movement that produced William 
Wilberforce, and the Great Awakening. A good exam- 
ple is Anthony Benezet, one of those awakened to an 
intense piety by Whitefield’s preaching, who became 
committed to abolition and condemned Whitefield’s 
views on slavery. Whitefield’s emphasis on the need to 
convert slaves and the spiritual equality between black 
and white also helped promote black church forma- 
tion and was the basis of a major argument against 
slavery. Accordingly, the evangelical and populist 
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ideals behind the abolitionist crusade can be partially 
seen as Whitefield’s legacy. 
—Guwilym Games 
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WHITNEY, ELI 
(1765-1825) 


ee li Whitney invented the cotton gin and de- 
“a n 
E veloped the assembly line for the mass pro- 
duction of interchangeable parts. Whitney’s 
cotton gin profoundly affected the economy of the 
United States, revolutionized the cotton industry, and 
further entrenched slavery in the antebellum South. 
During his childhood in Westboro, Massachusetts, 
Whitney demonstrated an exceptional mechanical in- 
genuity. When he was 16, he established a successful 
nail-forging business to address the shortage of nails 
during the American Revolution. He entered Yale Col- 
lege in 1789, despite a friend’s remark that “it was a 
pity that such a fine mechanical genius as his should 
be wasted” (Olmsted, 1846). 

After graduating from Yale in 1792, Whitney went 
to Savannah, Georgia, to study law and tutor the chil- 
dren of the late Gen. Nathanael Greene. Greene’s 
widow and her friends continually discussed the prof- 
itability of growing cotton in the area to satisfy En- 
gland’s heightened demand for the fiber. The growing 
use of steam power to spin and weave fabric had led 
to an increased demand for raw cotton in England, 
and Georgia’s inland region was favorable for grow- 
ing green-seed, short-staple cotton. However, the 
method of separating the cotton from its seed was so 
tedious that it was impractical, since one worker could 
only separate only about one pound of clean green- 
seed cotton per day. 

Whitney devised a machine that would address the 
problem. During the winter of 1792, he created a 
model cotton gin (an abbreviation for “engine”) that 
expedited the cotton separation operation. The gin 
consisted of a roller with comblike teeth that removed 
the seeds from the fiber and a spinning brush that re- 
moved the excess lint from the roller. After perfecting 


his gin by April 1793, Whitney’s machine enabled one 
worker to process 50 pounds of cotton a day. 

Soon, other inventors imitated Whitney’s gin, and 
he depleted his earnings defending his patent rights in 
court. Heavily in debt in 1798, he contracted with the 
U.S. government to make 10,000 muskets. Whitney 
designed a machine that produced a firearm with in- 
terchangeable parts, and he created a division of labor 
whereby each person specialized in making one part of 
the musket. f 

The cotton gin transformed the U.S. economy and 
increased the demand for slave labor. In the South, 
cotton became the chief crop and the basis of the re- 
gion’s economy. Cotton production in the South in- 
creased from about 3,000 bales in 1793 to approxi- 
mately 178,000 bales by 1800. Cotton was “king” 
and the greatest export of the country. In 1825, cotton 
represented $36 billion of an estimated total of $66 
billion total domestic exports from the United States. 
By 1860, cotton production had exploded to 4 million 
bales per year. 

This profound increase in cotton production af- 
fected the Northern economy as well. The bountiful 
cotton crop encouraged New England entrepreneurs 
to create a native textile industry, and the manufac- 
turing of cotton cloth enabled the North to evolve into 
an industrialized region. 

Coupled with the increased demand for cotton 
came the need for more slave labor. By the late-eigh- 
teenth century, slavery had appeared to be in decline. 
The Northern states took steps to abolish forced servi- 
tude, since it was never vital to their economy, and 
during the same period, the tobacco market collapsed 
in the South, and there was a decreased demand for 
rice and indigo, which used many slaves. By 1800, 
slavery appeared to be on its way to extinction in the 
United States. 

The invention of the cotton gin revived the institu- 
tion of slavery. Cotton production required an abun- 
dance of unskilled labor—for plowing, planting, ditch 
digging, weeding, picking, ginning, baling, and ship- 
ping. Because of their role in the cotton production 
process, slaves became more valuable. Slave prices 
doubled between 1795 and 1804 in conjunction with 
the great demand for cotton production and the ex- 
pected closing of the African slave trade. Slaves who 
had become financial liabilities for their owners in 
nonproducing cotton states were sold for profit in the 
Deep South where cotton thrived. 

Always seeking more fertile soil, cotton growers 
migrated west with their slaves from North Carolina 
and Georgia through the lower South to Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana and finally to Texas by the 
1840s. Between 1790 and 1860, about 1 million 
slaves were forced to move west, and most found the 
experience extremely traumatic. This was the first 


large-scale dislocation of slaves since their forced im- 
migration to the Americas, and separated from friends 
and families and far from their homes, slaves experi- 
enced heart-wrenching separation ordeals. By 1860, 
most of the 4.5 million slaves lived in the cotton-pro- 
ducing belt of the U.S. South. 

Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin expanded the 
U.S. economy, revitalized the South’s dependency on a 
one-crop system, and transformed the institution of 
slavery. As the North became more industrialized and 
the South remained agrarian, slavery became one of 
the dividing issues between the two regions. Whitney’s 
invention of the cotton gin inadvertently contributed 
to the coming of the Civil War, and his idea of inter- 
changeable parts for firearms ensured a Union victory. 
Whitney died in New Haven, Connecticut, on January 
be Soe 

—Julieanne Phillips 
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WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM 
(1759-1833) 


= s a member of the British Parliament, Chris- 

CA tian philanthropist William Wilberforce de- 

voted himself to the cause of ending the 

slave trade and slavery. Largely as a result of his par- 

liamentary crusade, Britain prohibited the slave trade 

in 1807 and abolished slavery across the British Em- 
pire in 1833. 

The son of a Hull merchant, Wilberforce wrote to 
a York newspaper, as a boy, denouncing the slave 
trade and in 1780, persuaded a friend to report infor- 
mation about the condition of Antigua’s slaves. Ini- 
tially moved by the plight of these West Indian slaves, 
he later he became fascinated by Africa itself and con- 
cluded that abolishing the slave trade was the first step 
toward improving the lives of Africa’s millions. 

His religious faith primarily motivated his opposi- 
tion to slavery. Attracted to Methodism in his youth, 
racked by profound doubts and violent conversion ex- 
periences, Wilberforce finally joined the Church of En- 
gland’s evangelical wing. He believed that Christianity 
should not just be a matter of attending church on 
Sunday but should resonate into every sphere of day- 
to-day life. Accordingly, Wilberforce felt impelled to 
lend support to many causes demanding reform. He 
founded the Society for the Suppression of Vice and 
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A well-known symbol of the abolitionist movement in 
Britain is reproduced in this tribute to William Wilber- 
force, parliamentary leader of the movement to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the British Empire. 


Encouragement of Religion and vigorously supported 
missionary work in India and Africa. 

Yet his tireless work for suppressing the slave trade 
is most remembered today. Though not an original 
thinker about slavery, he believed passionately in the 
abolition cause, seeing it a “sacred charge” given to 
him by God and holding that all men are God’s crea- 
tures and should be treated accordingly. 

In summer 1787, with Quakers as the nucleus, the 
Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade was es- 
tablished. Among the first duties was to secure a par- 
liamentary champion for the movement, and in 
Wilberforce, the society found the perfect representa- 
tive. He was wealthy, clever, and charming; a fine or- 
ator; and a gifted propagandist. He had influential 
friends, and his independent position inside Parlia- 
ment allowed him to be on good terms with Tory al- 
lies while enjoying the respect of Whigs and radicals 
alike. Most important, he possessed an undoubted 
moral authority that allowed him to speak as the na- 
tional conscience. 

Wilberforce began his work by collecting evidence 
about the slave trade’s nature to put before a Privy 
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Council committee. In winter 1787, he tried inserting 
several clauses against the trade into a treaty being ne- 
gotiated in Paris. Although gaining support from the 
prime minister, William Pitt the younger, this move 
came to nothing. Wilberforce then embarked upon his 
struggle to persuade Parliament to pass legislation 
outlawing slavery. Unfortunately, he was stricken by a 
serious illness in early 1788, which nearly ended his 
career. : 

Returning to the House of Commons in May 1789, 
he delivered a monumental speech lasting for three 
hours in which he moved 12 resolutions condemning 
the slave trade. They carried in the House of Com- 
mons without a division but were later postponed as a 
result of concerted opposition from Liverpool mer- 
chants and West Indies plantation owners. Yet Wilber- 
force remained optimistic about the eventual outcome, 
for he was convinced that he had public opinion 
firmly on his side. 

He moved further bills ‘against the slave trade in 
1791, 1794, and 1796. The debates were acrimonious 
and often raged into the night. His task was made 
more difficult by the French Revolution’s impact and 
Haiti’s slave revolt. Scared by reports of violence, 
many members of Parliament, and King George III 
himself, began associating abolition with political rad- 
icalism. The king’s opposition effectively kept Pitt’s 
administration from espousing the cause, and Wilber- 
force was left to continue the parliamentary struggle 
alone. This situation was particularly ironic as he re- 
mained socially conservative throughout his political 
career. In 1792, and again in 1807, he denied sup- 
porting the immediate emancipation of slaves, believ- 
ing that they were not yet ready for freedom. 

Narrowly out-voted on several occasions, and 
thwarted by the intractability of the House of Lords, 
he adopted new political agitation methods to keep 
the campaign alive. His supporters perfected the mod- 
ern techniques of lobbying Parliament and pressuring 
its members, and they collected petitions signed by 
millions, held mass outdoor meetings, and showered 
the populace constantly with tracts and pamphlets 
proclaiming their message. 

These tactics began paying dividends, and from 
1804 onward, the tide of political opinion began turn- 
ing decisively against the slave trade. Wilberforce in- 
tensified the campaign in Parliament, introducing a 
bill for abolishing the trade in each session. Although 
defeated in 1804 and 1805, resolutions favoring abo- 
lition were carried by overwhelming majorities in the 
House of Commons in June 1806. During the recess, 
Wilberforce published a book denouncing the slave 
trade, and it had a catalyzing effect upon public opin- 
ion and converted many new supporters to the idea of 
black freedom. Success ultimately came in 1807, when 
the House of Lords, finally bowing to popular pres- 


sure, and the House of Commons were able to ratify 
Wilberforce’s bill by 283 votes to 16. Royal assent was 
granted on March 25, 1807, and effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1808, it became illegal for any British ship to 
engage in the slave trade. 

The abolition of the slave trade did not mean an 
end to colonial slavery. Life for most slaves remained 
every bit as miserable and brutal as it had ever been. 
Consequently, abolitionists launched a new campaign 
in 1823. Initially, they aimed at’simply improving the 
slaves’ lot, but later they pushed for complete emanci- 
pation. Wilberforce was again at the movement's fore- 
front, speaking out against introducing slaves into 
South Africa and laying thé foundation for the Anti- 
Slavery Society. Ill health forced his retirement in 
1825, and he transferred the movement’s leadership to 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. 

Wilberforce made one last public appearance at an 
Anti-Slavery Society meeting in May 1830. He lived 
long enough to hedr the third reading of the bill abol- 
ishing slavery in July 1833, legislation that eventually 
freed slaves throughout the British Empire. 

—John Callow 
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WILMOT PROVISO 


p he Wilmot Proviso was perhaps the most 
g significant piece of legislation never en- 
acted in U.S, history. Originally proposed 
as an amendment to the 1846 army appropriations 
bill, the proviso attempted to prohibit slavery from 
territories acquired as a result of the Mexican War 
(1846-1848). A bitterly divided House of Representa- 
tives passed the measure, but it was defeated in the 
Southern-dominated Senate. By focusing the antislav- 
ery debate on the institution’s potential expansion into 
new western territories, the proviso set the terms of 
the national debate over slavery for the 15 years pre- 
ceding the U.S. Civil War. 

The measure’s introduction began a new era of sec- 
tional politics in the United States: nearly all Northern 
Democrats and all Northern Whigs voted in favor of 
the proviso while practically every representative from 


districts south of the Mason-Dixon line and the Ohio 
River opposed it. In other words, the expansion of 
slavery was an issue that split both major political par- 
ties into distinct Northern and Southern wings. The 
initial vote on the Wilmot Proviso (and the dozens 
that followed it) were an ominous sign that the poli- 
tics of the second-party system (Democratic and 
Whig) would be unable to contain the explosive issue 
of slavery’s expansion. 

Democratic representative David Wilmot of Penn- 
sylvania introduced the proviso in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 8, 1846, just a few months 
after the Mexican War began. President James K. Polk, 
a Democrat and a Tennessee slaveholder, had sent 
Congress an appropriations bill asking for $2 million 
to negotiate a treaty with Mexico. Wilmot, a first-term 
lawmaker, offered as an amendment to the bill “that, 
as an express and fundamental condition of the acqui- 
sition of any territory from the Republic of Mexico... 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in any part of said territory.” 

Both the language and the strategy behind the pro- 
viso were unremarkable. Its wording, for example, 
was lifted straight from Thomas Jefferson’s Northwest 
Ordinance (1787), which prohibited slavery in the 
Old Northwest (lands north and west of the Ohio 
River). The same legislative device had been used just 
two days earlier (and with little Southern opposition), 
when the House of Representatives had voted to pro- 
vide a territorial government for Oregon. 

Several factors marked the proviso as a watershed 
in antebellum U.S. history. First, it was a turning point 
between two distinct antislavery eras. Before the mea- 
sure’s introduction, antislavery battles were waged 
over a range of issues, from the gag rule on abolition- 
ist petitions to the U.S. Constitution’s three-fifths 
clause, which granted Southern states more represen- 
tation than they would otherwise have had. Afterward, 
slavery’s expansion into the territories absorbed every 
related issue. The issue of slavery’s expansion initially 
split the major parties into sectional antagonists. 

Second, the proviso represented a major shift in the 
antislavery movement’s constituency. The congress- 
men who hatched the idea for the measure were 
Northern Democrats, most of whom represented re- 
mote, agricultural districts. Democrats like David 
Wilmot were not usually associated with antislavery 
politics, which tended to be commercially oriented, 
evangelical, and aristocratic. But many Northern 
Jacksonian Democrats had reached the breaking point 
with Polk’s administration by 1846, believing it to be 
pro-Southern and proslavery. 

Some resented Polk’s having received the Demo- 
cratic Party’s nomination for president at the expense 
of New Yorker Martin Van Buren in 1844; others be- 
lieved the president’s acceptance of Oregon’s boundary 
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at 49° north latitude was an insult to Northern senti- 
ment and confirmed the administration’s Southern 
bias. Democrats from the Old Northwest were an- 
gered by Polk’s veto of a popular rivers and harbors 
bill. A growing number of Northern Democrats had 
come to believe that a Southern “conspiracy” existed 
to control the federal government and open the West 
to slavery. They believed this “slave power” threat- 
ened the freedom and future of white Northerners be- 
cause it advocated replicating the plantation system in 
the new territories. Taken together, these disgruntled 
Democrats provided the antislavery movement with 
the mass political appeal it needed to expand its con- 
stituency. 

“The time has come,” said one Northern Demo- 
cratic congressman in 1846, “when the Northern 
Democracy should make a stand. . . . We must satisfy 
the Northern people . . . that we are not to extend the 
institution of slavery as a result of this war” (Morri- 
son, 1967). It was precisely this kind of sentiment that 
turned administration loyalists like David Wilmot 
against Polk’s administration, against Southern mem- 
bers of their own party, and ultimately, against the ex- 
pansion of slavery. 

—Jonathan Earle 


See also 

Free Soil Party 
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WOMEN AND SLAVERY IN ISLAM 
p uslim women were victims of the inter- 
EM nal, trans-Saharan, and Atlantic slave 


trades. In 1862, the missionary Anna 
Hinderer wrote about a small boy she took in when 
his mother was taken in the trans-Saharan trade out of 
Nigeria. The Swahili sometimes desired Somali 
women as concubines and kidnapped them from their 
home areas despite prohibitions in the Qur’an against 
Muslims enslaving Muslims. The same occurred in the 
case of northern Nigeria’s Hausa women, who, as a 
result of warfare, were marched to southern ports 
along the Atlantic Slave Coast. Generally, men were 
preferred over women in the Atlantic trade, and most 
women were kept in Africa where they were valued 
for their productive and reproductive capacities. 
When traditionalist women were enslaved in 
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African Muslim societies, rudimentary conversion 
usually followed, even in rural areas where contact be- 
tween slave and owner was often distant and infre- 
quent. In urban settings, çonverted slaves had more 
opportunity for upward mobility, but treatment for 
both groups depended on the temperament of individ- 
ual owners and particular social circumstances. Treat- 
ment ranged from upward mobility as concubine to 
masters (or their sons}, to intense labor in agricultural 
pursuits, to domestic drudgery. 

Usually a concubine’s status was elevated when she 
gave birth to a child her owner acknowledged as his. 
Such children were considered free and were attached 
to their father’s lineage, even among the aristocracy. 
The woman herself remained without family and thus 
vulnerable, but there were exceptions. Among the 
Swahili, freed concubines often became part of the 
family as they aged. Although an urban woman who 
did not capture her owner’s attention was rarely con- 
sidered an outsider after years of domestic service, 
rural women tended to remain undefined objects of 
productivity throughout their lives. In both cases, 
these Muslim women endowed their slave status to 
their children, unless acknowledged by the owner and 
especially if their husbands were also slaves. They also 
tended to have more freedom of movement than their 
free Muslim counterparts. È 

Emancipation for rural and urban women was un- 
common, although rural women whose productivity 
had ceased, and who had no husband, were often al- 
lowed to retire on bits of cultivated land that were as- 
signed to them. In the urban setting, older women 
were often relegated to lesser tasks like caring for the 
children of able-bodied slaves. 

Domestic duties for slave women in Muslim soci- 
eties were generally onerous and time-consuming. Fre- 
quently the slave women fell under the dominance of 
free wives, who were themselves dominated by the pa- 
triarch. Within the confines of the female area in the 
household, slave and freewomen shared the bond of 
being subject to the ideology that they were inferior to 
males. Despite their differences in status, slave and 
freewomen often engaged in gossip or play and en- 
joyed bonds of intimacy denied the rural bondwoman. 
Still, there were instances of women committing cruel 
and inhumane acts toward their female slaves. Tradi- 
tionalists and Muslim slave women who practiced 
spirit possession, divination, or healing and those re- 
garded as witches enjoyed a special status that tended 
to ensure their well-being. 

Slave women were responsible for numerous duties 
that were necessary to the household’s functioning— 
from carrying water to washing clothes, cleaning, and 
caring for their owner’s children. Domestic slaves liter- 
ally worked from dawn to dusk and usually seven days 
a week. Bondwomen in agricultural-based societies 


worked their own bit of land besides cultivating land 
for their owners, whereas domestic and urban slaves 
were dependent on their owners’ goodwill for their 
food and lodging. Rural women worked alongside 
men: planting, weeding, and harvesting. Additionally, 
they were responsible for their own households and 
children. 

Like any slaveholding society, there were good and 
bad owners. Slave women were more subject to rape, 
beating, and general mistreatment than their free 
Muslim counterparts. Once purchased, few slave 
women were ever sold away, and few escaped. In 
urban settings, and as time allowed, slave women 
were able to engage in petty trade through cottage in- 
dustries that they developed within the confines of 
their owners’ homes. For instance, women did sewing 
and weaving late at night and used their children as 
street hawkers by day. Rural female slaves were some- 
times able to earn extra income by selling excess pro- 
duce grown on théit small private plots. 

A few Muslim women trickled into Cape Colony in 
South Africa as slaves, having been introduced by 
Dutch East India Company ships from Southeast Asia 
and later from Madagascar. Despite the influence of 
Calvinism in the colony, these Muslim slaves perpetu- 
ated their religion among themselves and later in- 
creased their numbers by converting African slaves. In 
the Bahia region of Brazil, a few Yoruba and Hausa 
Muslim women were active in a slave uprising in 1835. 

Although Islam did not long survive in Brazil, 
records indicate that as in South Africa’s Cape Colony, 
conversions occurred among female slaves, extending 
from the interior to Rio de Janeiro by the late-nine- 
teenth century. Inventories of slaves taken into North 
America contain garbled references to Muslim names 
such as Aisha and Fatima, and oral traditions col- 
lected from descendants of South Carolina slaveown- 
ers suggest that Muslim women were allowed to cease 
domestic duties in order to face Mecca and offer the 
requisite prayers. Islam quickly faded in North Amer- 
ica, and within a generation or two slaves had been 
absorbed into the newly created African American 
culture. 

Being subordinate to male domination created 
bonds in African Muslim societies that breached the 
divide between slave and freewomen. Although sub- 
servient to masters in the Cape Colony, in Brazil, and 
in North America, the few Muslim women who ar- 
rived as slaves on those distant shores kept their faith 
alive. 

—Patricia W. Romero 
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WOMEN AND THE 
ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT 
(1832-1870) 


WV omen were active in the antislavery 
Ca movement, and until 1837, their con- 
tributions far outweighed their num- 
bers. Initially in auxiliaries to men’s societies and then 
as members of independent female antislavery soci- 
eties, women circulated petitions, raised funds, dis- 
tributed tracts, and organized and attended lectures 
on slavery and its abolition. A full appreciation of 
what these women did must be based upon an under- 
standing of the beliefs that influenced their actions 
and lives. The ideology of the woman’s sphere—the 
Second Great Awakening (1790s—c. 1830), various re- 
ligious beliefs, and the effects of a pastoral letter—are 
important elements to an understanding of women’s 
participation in and their withdrawal from the anti- 
slavery movement and how the women’s rights move- 
ment grew out of antislavery. 

Women’s roles centered around their homes and 
families as the United States moved toward having a 
capitalist economy. Women were not only keepers of 
the home but also guardians of religion and morality. 
The ideology of the “woman’s sphere” gave women 
moral superiority over men and made them responsi- 
ble for correcting any ethical wrongs they might see. 
Women found society corrupt and began exerting 
their influence in a wider circle, becoming housekeep- 
ers of social virtue. 

The Second Great Awakening encouraged women 
to participate in the moral reform of U.S. society. 
Charles Grandison Finney and his troop of ministers 
encouraged women to participate publicly in his re- 
vivals. Finney also suggested that women might use 
their piety and moral superiority to reform society. 
The antislavery movement developed during this re- 
forming surge, and women were drawn to the move- 
ment by both their religious beliefs and their ministers’ 
encouragement. Slavery was perceived as a moral and 
domestic evil affecting women, and antislavery 
women were determined to end this evil through 
moral persuasion. Once they began, women were tire- 
less in their efforts, collecting more petition signatures 
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and raising more money than men. Society’s house- 
keepers were hard at work exerting their moral influ- 
ence on the people of the United States to reform the 
mess of slavery made by the less-than-moral men. 

Women joined the antislavery movement with dif- 
fering religious beliefs, which reflected their member- 
ship in many denominations. Initially, these divergent 
beliefs did not impede the women’s activity, but even- 
tually, the differing beliefs caused trouble. The reli- 
gious affiliations of the women fell into two basic 
groups: evangelicals—those belonging to Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational churches— 
and liberals—primarily the Quakers and Unitarians. It 
is important to remember that both groups were mo- 
tivated by their religious beliefs. The factions differed 
in that the evangelical abolitionists placed more au- 
thority in their ministers while the liberal abolitionists 
placed little or no authority in theirs. 

On July 28, 1837, the Massachusetts General As- 
sociation of Congregational Ministers issued a pas- 
toral letter that was partly an attempt to discredit the 
Grimké sisters. It was also a call for men and women 
to limit their antislavery activity on the advice of their 
ministers. The conservative Congregational clergy had 
been under attack for several years for their weak an- 
tislavery position, and the letter was meant to reassert 
the clergy’s authority over their congregations. The 
letter included a veiled threat that ministers would 
withdraw their guidance and support from those fe- 
male parishioners who continued their antislavery ac- 
tivities. Evangelical women constituted most of the fe- 
male antislavery group, and they responded to the 
pastoral letter dramatically. After 1840, the New York 
women discontinued their antislavery work com- 
pletely, and the Boston women’s society split and its 
effectiveness diminished. 

The women’s rights movement originated in the an- 
tislavery movement. As women spoke out for the rights 
of slaves, they found themselves also defending their 
own right to speak publicly. As women’s antislavery 
work came under attack, many antislavery women 
began seeing their own plight reflected in that of the 
slaves. Many of the most active antislavery women led 
the movement for women’s rights, including Lucretia 
Mott, Angelina Grimké, Sarah Grimké, and Abby Kel- 
ley. Other leaders of the women’s rights movement got 
their start in the antislavery movement, including 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Women provided the backbone for the antislavery 
movement. They collected twice as many signatures as 
men when they circulated petitions, their fund-raising 
efforts kept the national organization and its many 
agents functioning, and their lectures raised the con- 
science of Northerners to the plight of slaves. Angelina 
Grimké contributed two powerful antislavery tracts, 
Angelina and Sarah Grimké fought for the right of 
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women to do antislavery work, Lydia Maria Child 
edited the National Anti-Slavery Standard (an aboli- 
tionist newspaper), and Abby Kelley worked tirelessly 
as a lecturer and fund-raiser. Equally as important in 
the antislavery movement as the individual contribu- 
tions of specific women was the entire membership’s 
continuing support and involvement. 


—Sydney J. Caddel 
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WOMEN AS SLAVEOWNERS, 
AFRICA 


A he fact that women were the majority of 
Ce | slaves held in Africa was connected to the 
phenomenon that free African women 
needed help doing all the work assigned to them by a 
gender division of labor. This situation characterized 
the majority of societies that depended on repetitive 
agricultural work like tilling and weeding, hauling 
water and fuel, trading, and domestic work. 

Except in the relatively few areas where plantation 
labor dominated, such as Zanzibar, around Malindi in 
Kenya, and parts of northern and southeastern Nige- 
ria, much African slavery was small-scale with a lin- 
eage or a family owning only a few slaves. Those 
slaves were most likely to be women helping free- 
women with their work. So, even if freewomen were 
not the actual slaveowners in many cases, they were 
often the ones who benefited the most from the avail- 
ability of slave labor, especially in societies where 
small-scale slave ownership predominated. 

In some areas that phenomenon contributed in the 
late-nineteenth century to slavery’s perpetuation for 
women beyond that for men, because the labor of 
freewomen remained unmechanized while the labor of 
men began to be skilled wage labor for European mis- 
sionaries or administrators. Women still maintained 
the subsistence activities that enabled the society’s 


survival, especially since colonial wages were not in- 
tended to support families and women had to assume 
the work of the men who were drawn off into wage 
labor. 

For some women in certain precolonial societies, 
the availability of slave labor enabled them to enrich 
themselves and to partake of the kinds of privileges 
normally accorded more to men. They became slave- 
owners, sometimes on a large scale. In many societies 
women did not have the same right as men to recruit 
family labor; patriarchy meant that men could call 
upon women for more help than women could ask 
from men. Therefore, and especially in commercially 
developed societies, some women employed slaves to 
trade for them or to free them from routine agricul- 
tural and domestic labor in order to pursue more prof- 
itable tasks. 

Commanding the labor and loyalty of women 
slaves not only helped women involved in long-dis- 
tance trade, it also gave some women political power 
and the opportunity to establish a lineage. One way to 
accomplish the latter was through the widespread 
practice of woman-marriage, an institution in which a 
woman paid the bride wealth and became the socially 
recognized “husband” of another woman, usually one 
of low status. Such a wife then bore children by a 
lover who was often recruited and controlled by the 
female husband. 

Woman-marriage served different purposes in vari- 
ous societies. Sometimes it merely served to raise sons 
in a deceased husband’s name to perpetuate a patrilin- 
eage. But it was just as common for the custom to be 
a means of empowering a freewoman to establish her 
own de facto patrilineage and to accumulate wealth 
through the labor of her wife and children, as men did. 
Purchasing a slave wife gave these women stronger 
control over their offspring without competition. 

In some societies, slavery was so widespread that 
even nonelite freewomen owned slaves and some fe- 
male slaves purchased slaves rather than their own 
freedom. In situations where wealth and protection 
came from membership in a lineage, where in many 
cases assimilation into the lineage was one aspect of 
slavery and a goal of many slaves, it sometimes made 
more sense for slaves to purchase other slaves in order 
to begin their own rise to fame and fortune than to se- 
cure a dubious “freedom” by divorcing themselves 
from the very links that formed their security. Slaves 
owning slaves was possible because in many societies 
the only slaves having chattel status were those in the 
slave trade; slaves who were on their way to partial or 
full assimilation and effective free status had certain 
privileges not allowed under chattel slavery: including 
the rights to own property, move about independently, 
and earn their own money. 

That aspect distinguished the many forms of 


African slavery from the relatively uniform chattel 
slavery practiced in North America, and nowhere is 
that fact more evident than in considering female 
slaves as slaveowners. Social stratification in many 
African societies was fluid, and smaller gaps existed 
between wealthy and poor than in industrializing 
countries. However, in most of the societies, slaves 
and those of slave descent bore a social stigma, some- 
times expressed in lesser inheritance rights. It is im- 
portant not to overgeneralize about African forms of 
slavery and to recognize the variability that allowed 
many women, some of them slaves themselves, to 
profit from slavery. In Africa, the marginal utility of 
slave labor increased in direct proportion to the mar- 
ginality of those employing it. 

—Claire Robertson 


See also 
Women as Slaves, Africa 
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ntil the mid-1980s, most of Africa’s his- 
Ca tory of slavery was written as if all or 

most of the slaves were men, and some 
contemporary works continue that assumption. But, 
with many regional and cultural variations, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the slaves kept in Africa were fe- 
male. There were also very large regional and cultural 
variations in forms of servitude in sub-Saharan Africa, 
ranging from indenture to pawnship to limited term or 
permanent chattel slavery. Yet whatever form is con- 
sidered, in most precolonial African societies more 
women than men held servile status. 

The sex ratio in the African slave market varied ac- 
cording to local demand, but female slaves were usu- 
ally more expensive because of their higher desirabil- 
ity—the reverse of the North American market 
situation. Why were female slaves usually more highly 
valued in Africa? Women in precolonial, colonial, and 
postcolonial Africa did and do more agricultural labor 
in most societies, and they bear the society’s children. 
Wealth in precolonial Africa depended chiefly on the 
amount of labor a person, clan, or lineage could mo- 
bilize, since land was often plentiful but labor scarce. 
Thus, women slaves not only supplied labor for their 
owners and users but also had children, who were 
added to the community’s labor force. 

Female slaves were also more useful than male 
slaves in many societies because much of African slav- 
ery was assimilative; that is, the status was not passed 
to slave children, especially if the father was free and 
the society patrilineal. Political success in precolonial 
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African societies often depended on wealth that could 
be redistributed and the number of clients a person 
had, both of which could be maximized by adding 
women slaves to the household. Male slaves, however, 
could be a liability in a patrilineal situation because if 
they achieved freedom, they might present a political 
threat by establishing independent lineages. Therefore, 
in some cases it was the practice to kill male prisoners 
of war and enslave the women, a practice that was 
also common in archaic Greece. 

Women slaves were equally or more useful for men 
in matrilineal societies, whose heirs normally were 
their sisters’ sons. Some men acquired slave wives to 
set up de facto patrilineages with their children under 
their own control and so owing no loyalty elsewhere. 
Yet, in many societies, those of slave descent had infe- 
rior inheritance rights and were still stigmatized; 
therefore, they sometimes edited their genealogy to 
disguise their slave heritage. 

In many societies both free and slave women were 
disadvantaged, and a freewoman was more vulnerable 
to enslavement than a freeman. For instance, girls 
were more likely to be pawned than boys. A debtor 
would give his daughter or some other junior female 
relative over which he had authority to creditors 
thinking that the girl’s labor would pay the debt’s in- 
terest, but she could only be redeemed if the debt were 
repaid in full. 

Frequently, if debts were not repaid, the girl mar- 
ried into the creditor’s lineage when she was grown, 
the debt serving as the bride-price. Or, the creditor (il- 
legally) might cause pawnship to become slavery by 
selling the girl into the trade to recoup the debt. 
Abuses became more common in West Africa in the 
eighteenth century when the rise in the Atlantic slave 
trade increased the demand for slaves, and it became 
more common in East Africa during the widespread 
destruction caused by the nineteenth-century slave 
trade. 

For women, slavery could be a less permanent sta- 
tus than for men because women were effectively freed 
if they bore a free child. They were, however, less 
likely to be able to purchase their own freedom be- 
cause they were less likely to have the kinds of skills 
that could earn cash. Also, women slaves sometimes 
did not seize escape opportunities if they had children 
and had been successfully assimilated into the new so- 
ciety, if they had been enslaved as children, or if they 
did not know their origins. In many cases, slave 
women brought new cultural influences to their new 
homes. But slave women were also likely to have 
fewer healthy children than freewomen because of 
higher infant mortality rates and heavier work bur- 
dens. 

The labor of slave women was usually put at the 
immediate disposal of freewomen, whether or not the 
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latter were the actual owners of the slaves, because of 
the many labor obligations of freewomen. Thus, even 
more female slave labor was needed in Islamic societies 
as they secluded freewomen while slave women did the 
outside labor. When slavery was outlawed and/or de- 
clined in Africa, women’s slavery endured longer than 
men’s because late-nineteenth-century freewomen did 
not acquire the new skills, such as carpentry and ma- 
sonry, that enabled mèn to secure wage jobs, nor did 
the women have many labor-saving devices. 

Still responsible for most of the domestic and field 
labor (and increasingly so as the men were drawn off 
into wage labor), freewomen needed the help of slave 
women, and female slaves were still being sold well 
after colonialism was imposed in many areas. Re- 
cently, there has also been a resurgence of slavery in 
the wake of wars and in areas where-the central gov- 
ernment is weak—for instance, the problem is a 
touchy issue between the governments of Mauritania 
and Senegal and in the Sudan. Many of the modern 
slaves are women. 

Some female slaves were used as concubines; in 
some Islamic areas, there was a market for beautiful 
women, in particular. Concubinage could involve 
forced sexual relations and abuse, and even women 
who were purchased mainly for their agricultural 
labor value were more often than not subject to the 
owner’s sexual desires. But the status of concubine 
was unlikely to lead to emancipation; indeed, in some 
cases colonialists, acting on the assumption that all 
women slaves were concubines, freed them later than 
other slaves. Even on the Cape of Good Hope, where 
European-style chattel slavery was practiced in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, early Dutch set- 
tlers used African women mainly for agricultural 
labor rather than as concubines. 

One reason the colonialists did not act vigorously 
to free the female slaves upon conquest, despite using 
the abolition of slavery as a chief justification for con- 
quest, was that many of the slaves were women and 
they did not want to cause a male revolt by removing 
women from men’s control. The antislavery laws 
would also have been expensive and impossible to en- 
force, especially in societies where slavery was perva- 
sive. The colonialists faced labor shortages, in partic- 
ular because African men were not paid a family 
wage, and were not overly concerned about freeing a 
slave population that was predominantly female. 

What work did African women slaves do? Not only 
did they provide the usual agricultural labor on small- 
scale farms, they also worked as plantation labor on 
Zanzibar—picking, separating, and drying cloves— 
and on oil palm plantations in the Niger Delta. 
Women slaves dyed cloth, mined gold on the Gold 
Coast, spun thread, traded, carried goods, herded, and 
sewed; they also did household tasks like hauling 


water and firewood, cooking, and child minding. 
They did most of society’s low status labor-intensive 
work. They also served as trusted retainers in elite 
households. 

They were induced to accept their burden by a 
combination of coercion, rewards, and ideology, but 
they also resisted or manipulated their lot by versions 
of sabotage, expressions of gratitude or flattery, slack- 
ing on work, avoidance and misinformation, and run- 
ning away. If African women were more frequently en- 
slaved than men, they were as talented at turning the 
situation to their advantage, if possible, while endur- 
ing a wide range of conditions characteristic of the di- 
versity of Africa’s cultures. 

— Claire Robertson 


See also 
Women as Slaveowners, Africa 
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WOMEN AS SLAVES, 
NORTH AMERICA 


p= ithin a relatively stable context, North 

Ge W American slaves built sufficient family 

ties to become the only self-reproduc- 

ing slave population in the Western Hemisphere. 

American slave women experienced a life cycle that 
was often characterized by gender difference. 

Slave children spent their earliest years playing in 
the care of elderly slave women, sometimes with white 
children. Gender differentiation at this age was mini- 
mal: slave children of both sexes had few clothes, or 
perhaps only a “shift” (a sliplike garment), and almost 
none wore shoes. Most children, except the daughters 
of skilled domestic women who spent their youngest 
years at their mothers’ sides, were separated from 
both parents while the parents worked. 

Gender differentiation began between the ages of 6 
and 12 years with the beginning of work. The first dif- 
ference between boys and girls was that girls began 
work earlier: more girls than boys began working be- 
fore the age of 7. Some slave girls, who were more 
nimble and productive pickers than boys, began their 
working lives picking cotton. Many children worked 
with pregnant women and elderly slaves in the “trash 
gang,” whose members performed light agricultural 
labor: sweeping yards, clearing dying cornstalks from 
fields, chopping cotton, carrying water to field hands, 
weeding, picking cotton at a slower pace, feeding 
work animals, and driving cows to pasture. 

Many girls and boys began their working lives 
doing domestic work. House girls and boys hauled 


A female slave newly arrived from Africa. Women slaves 
played many critical roles in North American slave society, 
the only self-reproducing slave community in the Americas. 


water, carried lunch to field hands, fanned flies from 
and cleared dinner tables, carried wood to kitchens, 
and took infants to their mothers in the fields for feed- 
ings. While boys acted as valets to their masters and 
accompanied them on hunting trips, girls churned but- 
ter, milked cows, and learned to spin, weave, sew, 
knit, and cook. Some who belonged to the richest 
slaveholding families worked as personal maids: they 
bathed and dressed their mistresses, combed their hair, 
and ran whatever errands their mistresses wanted—in- 
cluding bringing them water and fanning them. Young 
girls whose mothers were skilled domestics—seam- 
stresses, weavers, cooks, and nurses—began learning 
their mother’s craft during their young years. 

Most children performed domestic and trash gang 
labor only until they were strong enough for field- 
work. At about age 12, most children began their 
adult roles as field hands. This shift from child labor 
to adult labor occurred earlier for girls, about age 14. 
Mothers initiated their daughters into field labor, but 
as the girls grew, gaining strength and skill, they 
slowly moved away from their mother’s supervision 
and assumed harder tasks. 

Women and men alike tended crops, but women 
also spent much of their working lives with other 
women. Slave labor was largely divided along gender 
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lines—at least on plantations with enough slaves to 
organize into gangs. On large plantations, women 
spent the off-season winter months picking out cotton 
(removing seeds from the fiber to prepare it for spin- 
ning) and threshing grain. They hoed, weeded, and 
grubbed; cleared the land of brush, timber, and dead 
cornstalks; and repaired and made fences. Women 
also spent the winters spinning cotton and wool yarn. 
During the spring and summer, women continued 
with the same gender-specific labor they performed 
during winter, and they also anticipated the coming 
season by preparing seed beds, planting garden veg- 
etables, planting and tending crops, weeding, raking 
leaves, and stacking hay. 

During the fall season, both women and men har- 
vested crops, women harvested their own garden pro- 
duce, and the women continued their postharvest 
work of picking out cotton, making and mending 
fences, and clearing the land. As harvest ended, 
women spent more time in textile production for their 
own families, for the plantation, and for the market. 
Even on smallholdings, where there was less gender 
stratification of labor, the women spent a large part of 
their lives in textile production because the small 
farms were more dependent upon domestic textile 
production than the wealthier slaveholdings, which 
purchased some of their textile needs. 

On large plantations, many women moved in and 
out of domestic work throughout their lives, spending 
their childhood, pregnancies, and old age in the slave- 
holding household. Some joined a small cadre of full- 
time skilled and unskilled domestic workers like 
cooks, nurses, and housekeepers. These workers 
found themselves almost constantly subjected to their 
owners’ demands. Knitters, weavers, and seamstresses 
had the same vulnerability to the ever-shifting moods 
of their owners; all domestics were exposed to sudden 
and frequent violence like being slapped, stuck with 
pins, burned, stabbed, and whipped. 

Though women living on small slaveholdings did 
not experience the kind of gender stratification of 
labor that women on the large holdings did, almost all 
slave women experienced gender differentiation in 
their “off time.” Women performed a “second shift” 
after returning from work in the fields or in the slave- 
holding household. They cooked, cleaned, gardened, 
and produced household goods like candles, soap, and 
textiles for their own families. During this second shift 
and at women’s quilting and prayer groups, they had 
time to socialize and to spend time with their children, 
who sometimes helped their mothers. 

Female networks of extended kin were the back- 
bone of the slave community. Marriage and nuclear 
families were, for most slaves, the ideal, but this was 
realized in less than half of all slave families. Separa- 
tion of families by sale, hiring out, and marriage else- 
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where combined with survivals of the traditional West 
African family structure tended to make many slave 
families extended and focused on the women, who 
stood at the center of these-extended kin networks. 

Few slaves lived into old age: between 1830 and 
1860, only 10 percent of the slaves in North America 
were over $50 years old. The women who did live into 
old age again worked on the trash gang. As women 
aged, they worked less for. their owners and increas- 
ingly served their own communities, raising the 
youngest slave children whose mothers were at work. 
Black elders were considered repositories of history, 
knowledge, and advice. Some elderly women had mas- 
tered the healing arts, becoming expert in the medici- 
nal manipulation of herbs and roots, and were con- 
sidered powerful “root doctors,” “healers,” and 
“conjurers.” Some became midwives, and others be- 
came sages who interpreted dreams and strange phe- 
nomena and gave spiritual and love advice. 


—Stephanie M. H. Camp 
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WOMEN AS SLAVES, 
WEST INDIES 


= eginning in the late-seventeenth century, 
eB sugar became the most important and lucra- 
tive cultivation of the whole West Indies. In- 
deed, during only a few decades, small sugar planta- 
tions were transformed into medium and large 
factories and black women came to be regarded as an 
invaluable labor force. West African women used to 
arrive on a weekly basis in every European colony of 
the Caribbean and the Americas—to be sold mainly as 
field-workers and treated worse than cattle. 

Female and male slaves shared similar tasks and 
punishments, but whereas males were valued solely 
for the economic contributions they made to the 
plantation, women were expected to perform both 
sexual and economic functions. In the Caribbean, 
sexual relationships between black women and white 
men were widespread, and in most cases, the slave 


women were forced into those relationships. If they 
did try to protect their sexual integrity and resist the 
white men, they risked cruelty and beating. If they ac- 
cepted the liaison, they were targets of the jealousy of 
white women and were also excluded from the slave 
community. 

For centuries, misinterpretation or ignorance of 
West African culture and customs contributed to 
myths in which African women were viewed mostly as 
promiscuous prostitutes, passive slaves by nature, or 
lazy inferiors. Many whites in the West Indies re- 
garded them as evil and as instigators of evildoing. 

Despite constant threats of punishment, African 
women reacted very strongly to slavery through every- 
day acts of noncooperation like shirking work, dam- 
aging crops, and feigning illness as well as through 
participating in insurrections. Their individual acts of 
violence also included arson, poisoning, and murder. 
Many Europeans living in the Caribbean during the 
colonial period declared female slaves to be more 
troublesome than male slaves because of the aggres- 
sive and uncooperative behavior of the former. 
Women, moreover, tended to be more persistent of- 
fenders than men. l 

Female slaves were seen as intransigent and nega- 
tive in their work roles but as energetic and positive in 
their private lives. They cultivated provision grounds 
(land given slaves by masters on which they could 
grow vegetables and wheat), sold surplus crops at 
slave markets, worked with enthusiasm in their 
houses, and took part in slave community life. They 
reacted against and fought slavery and tried with all 
their means to survive in an unfair and tyrannical so- 
ciety in which white power was exercised through 
punishment, torture, and control of the slaves’ physi- 
cal needs and environment. 

As slavery intensified, plantation conditions deteri- 
orated. With the threat of the abolition of the slave 
trade in the late-eighteenth century, planters tried to 
improve the living conditions of female slaves who, 
owing to the harsh life on the sugar plantations, had a 
low fertility rate. Despite some ameliorative measures, 
such as fewer working hours and more food, women 
slaves consciously avoided having children to save 
them from slavery. Slavery itself lessened the desire to 
have children. 

Slave women played a vital and indispensable part 
in the cultural activities of the slave community. They 
were the principal exponents and protectors of 
African cultural traditions—religion, medicine, lan- 
guage, song, and music—which were handed down 
from generation to generation within the slave family 
and the wider community. Indeed, black women of the 
Caribbean played a prominent role in religious cere- 
monies. Old women were valued for their wisdom and 
knowledge of folklore and medicine: they were priest- 


esses, healers, seers, and herbalists. Although they 
were sometimes persecuted as practitioners of evil 
witchcraft, whites often turned to them for treatment 
of tropical diseases since some African-derived treat- 
ments were more effective than European medicine. 

Female slaves often exhibited an aversion to Chris- 
tianity because they had little to gain from a doctrine 
that emphasized female inferiority and subordination, 
so they stayed with the more egalitarian West African 
religions. Even when they formally accepted Chris- 
tianity, the content of their religion remained essen- 
tially African. 

More than the men, women often expressed their 
cultural defiance through language and song. Creole 
languages that were rich in nuances and satire were 
used effectively against white oppression. Song and 
music accompanied all the important events in slave 
life. Slave women sang to render work less burden- 
some, to console themselves, and to satirize and 
threaten their masters. Their songs expressed not only 
sorrow, resistance to slavery, and anger but also joy 
and hope. 

Slave women did not conform to the image created 
for them by white society. They reacted to enslave- 
ment like the males did, if not more so. In order to sur- 
vive, they adapted superficially to an alien society, 
avoided despair, and struggled to preserve the right to 
exercise free will. The greater the human degradation, 
the more fierce were the desires to survive and to 
refuse to submit abjectly to the system. Because of 
their vital role in the struggle to build, maintain, and 
cohere the slave family and community, they can be 
considered as the backbone of their family and com- 
munity. Slave women were fundamental to the black 
historical process that enabled Africans to survive en- 
slavement with dignity and to create a vigorous cul- 
ture and society. 

—Luana Tavernier 
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WOOLMAN, JOHN 
(1720-1772) 


ohn Woolman, Quaker leader and early 
champion for the abolition of slavery, was 
born on October 19, 1720, at Ancocas (later 
Rancocas) in New Jersey and died on October 
17, 1772, of smallpox while on a visit to York, En- 
gland. Woolman’s integrity and purity are visible in his 
writings on slavery and other issues. His true piety 
was recognized by people of many religions, but 
Woolman’s faith was rooted in the moral and spiritual 
values of the Quaker faith. 

John Woolman was one of 13 children born to 
Samuel and Elizabeth (Burr) Woolman. The fathily 
had some standing in the Northhampton section of 
the Quaker village now called Rancocas. His grandfa- 
ther had emigrated to Burlington in West Jersey from 
Gloucestershire, England, in 1638 and had served as a 
proprietor of West Jersey while Woolman’s father was 
a candidate for the provincial assembly of that region. 
Woolman received a modest formal education at the 
village Quaker school and continued his education 
through extensive reading. 

He later established himself as a tailor and retailer 
in Mount Holly, New Jersey, after serving his appren- 
ticeship, and married Sarah Ellis of Chesterfield on 
October 18, 1749. His business was so successful that 
he was concerned prosperity would distract him from 
his spiritual concerns, to the point where he directed 
prospective customers to his competitors. Despite his 
fears, Woolman had many occupations, including sur- 
veying, conveyancing, executing bills of sale, and 
drawing up wills. He occasionally taught school and 
published a primer that was reprinted several times. 
At his death, Woolman left an estate of several hun- 
dred acres. 

John Woolman’s beliefs concerning slavery and 
other Quaker concerns, including Indian conversion 
and opposition to conscription and taxation for mili- 
tary supplies, are clearly stated in his autobiographical 
Journal and other writings. Better known in England, 
he is remembered for his opposition to slavery, the 
main focus of his adult years. His Journal has run 
through more than 40 editions, not only because of its 
content, but because of its elegant simplicity. 

Woolman’s Quaker beliefs were the center of his 
life from the time he was a small child. When he was 
23, he felt called to the Quaker ministry, and for the 
next 30 years, he traveled as a minister from Carolina 
to New Hampshire and Pennsylvania and finally to 
Yorkshire, England, where he caught smallpox while 
working among the poor. 

John Woolman realized as a young man that slav- 
ery was counter to the spiritual equality of Quaker so- 
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ciety. He was one of the first to preach against and 
write publicly about the evils of slavery at a time when 
hardly anyone thought that slavery was unchristian. 
Woolman was personally acquainted with slavery, as a 
large number of slaves lived in New Jersey and even 
Quakers owned slaves if they could afford them.. Re- 
cently imported Africans were held at Perth Amboy, 
and in 1734, the slaves there revolted in an attempt to 
massacre their masters and gain their freedom. Al- 
though his cause was unpopular, Woolman’s deter- 
mined efforts‘toward the abolition of slavery began a 
trend that would ultimately awaken the conscience of 
the Western world to its evils. 

Woolman’s opposition to slavery was triggered by 
an event that happened shortly after a series of spiri- 
tual “openings” had drawn him to the ministry. As 
Woolman wrote in his Journal, his employer asked 
him, as a conveyancer, to write a bill of sale for a 
Negro woman he had sold to another member of the 
Society of Friends. Woolman wrote the bill of sale, but 
he was so troubled by the event that he told his mas- 
ter he felt slavery was inconsistent with the Christian 
religion. 

Shortly after that event he set off on a journey to 
North Carolina where he saw at first hand the evils of 
plantation slavery. He realized that as he was staying 
with people who lived well because of the profits of 
slave labor, he was enjoying the benefits of a system 
that was morally wrong. Woolman wrote in his Jour- 
nal, “I saw in these Southern Provinces so many Vices 
and Corruptions increased by this trade and this way 
of life, that it appeared to me as a dark gloominess 
hanging over the Land, and in the future the Conse- 
quence will be grievous to posterity.” 

When he returned to New Jersey, Woolman finished 
a book titled Some Considerations on the Keeping of 
Negroes Recommended to the Professors of Christian- 
ity of every Description. Seven years later, in 17535 
Part 1 was officially sanctioned and printed by the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; Part 2 was printed in 
1762. Woolman based his arguments on his belief in 
the brotherhood of all men, stating also that the black 
people did not voluntarily come to dwell among them. 
Although Woolman had little success in advancing 
abolition during his lifetime, his writings influenced 
many people to realize that slavery was morally wrong. 

—Elsa A. Nystrom 
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WORKS PROGRESS 
ADMINISTRATION INTERVIEWS 


ee ne of the more intriguing sources of pri- 
CO) mary material on slave life in the United 
States is the Slave Narrative Collection 
compiled by the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) of the New Deal domestic reform program of 
Franklin D. Roosevelts administration. Between 1937 
and 1939, the WPA conducted more than 2,000 inter- 
views of aging ex-slaves, resulting in more than 
10,000 pages of typescript. Although free of the 
methodological defects that attended the creation and 
use of antebellum interviews, the Slave Narrative Col- 
lection was marred by all the problems inherent in a 
government agency created, not to preserve history, 
but to dispense relief. Nonetheless, the WPA narra- 
tives have garnered, increasing respectability with the 
rise of interest in social history, psychology, and folk- 
lore studies. 

A host of societal, political, and cultural factors 
prompted the decision to interview the former slaves 
who were still alive. Black scholars hoped to refute the 
rosy image of slavery presented in Ulrich B. Phillips’s 
influential book American Negro Slavery (1918), 
along with his assertion that the reminiscences of ex- 
slaves were of no scholarly value. Scholarly and pop- 
ular interest in culture and black folklore added fur- 
ther impetus to collecting firsthand accounts of 
slavery from the slave perspective. The humanitarian 
sentiment of the New Deal was important but so was 
the New Dealers’ acute understanding of the signifi- 
cance of blacks within the national Democratic coali- 
tion. The narrative project was small enough not to 
offend the Southern bloc of that coalition yet bold 
enough to win applause in the black press. 

In 1929, unrelated efforts to conduct interviews of 
former slaves were initiated at Southern University in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and at Fisk University in 
Nashville, Tennessee, by John B. Cade and Charles S. 
Johnson, respectively. In 1934, one of Johnson’s assis- 
tants, Lawrence D. Reddick, first proposed that the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration conduct such 
interviews to assist black scholars. During the next 
year, 250 interviews were gathered in Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, but the decision to employ interviewers with lit- 
tle training undermined the quality of those transcripts. 

The advent of the Works Progress Administration 
in 1935 provided a powerful impetus for the inter- 
views. A subsidiary unit, the Federal Writers Project, 
was created to hire unemployed professionals to pro- 
duce life histories and guidebooks to enhance the 
quality of life and leisure. Under the leadership of 
John A. Lomax, a folklore specialist who had moved 
to the WPA from the Library of Congress, the empha- 


sis of the slave interviews changed from dispensing re- 
lief to collecting valuable, intellectually respectable in- 
formation. Lomax tried to introduce quality control in 
formulating questions and tolerated no censorship in 
the compilation or the publication of transcripts. 
From April 1, 1937, when the first systematic effort to 
interview former slaves began, to spring 1939, when it 
ended, freedmen were interrogated in all Southern 
states, the border states, New York, and Rhode Island. 

As with all interviews, there were intrinsic method- 
ological problems with collecting the slave narratives, 
problems exacerbated by the precarious financial po- 
sition of the subjects, their advanced age, and white 
insensitivity to black perspectives in general. Lomax, a 
white Southerner, saw nothing amiss in sending more 
white interviewers to interrogate the ex-slaves than 
black interlocutors, and the results were predictably 
uneven. Aging subjects often told the interviewers 
what they thought they wanted to hear, or were 
guided by the questioner to tell stories of local color 
that originated more in the interviewer’s imagination 
than in the subject’s. More than two-thirds of the ex- 
slaves had been under 16 at the end of the Civil War, 
and only 3 percent had been over 30, so the sample 
was necessarily unrepresentative of the wartime slave 
population. For all these reasons, historians have 
agreed that caution must be the watchword in the in- 
terpretation and use of the Slave Narrative Collection. 

Selections from the narratives appeared in a collec- 
tion published in 1945 as Lay My Burden Down: A 
Folk History of Slavery, by B. A. Botkin. The complete 
transcripts were at first available only from microfilm 
copies of the records, which had been deposited with 
the Library of Congress following termination of the 
WPA. In the 1960s there was a renewed interest in 
black history, and a complete published edition ap- 
peared under the editorship of George P. Rawick enti- 
tled, The American Slave: A Composite Autobiogra- 
phy (1972). 

“Beneath all the . . . fantasy and flattery,” Botkin 
had written, the narratives “possess an essential truth 
and humanity which surpasses as it supplements his- 
tory and literature” (Botkin, 1941). A generation later, 
Rawick, believing that the literal content of the narra- 
tives was as valuable as their art, stated that they 
probed “the slaves’ daily accommodations to their 
conditions [and] their resistances and rebellions.” 
Whatever the passage of time did to the memories of 
the ex-slaves before the Great Depression, it has since 
scarcely tarnished their luster to the chroniclers of the 
peculiar institution. 

—Richard A. Reiman 
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WRIGHT, FRANCES 
(1795-1852) 


(Fanny) Wright became the first woman in the 

United States to act publicly opposing slavery. 
A Scottish-born radical who spent much of her life 
philosophizing, Wright turned her ideas into action 
briefly in the 1820s by putting her Nashoba plan into 
effect. This novel method of gradually emancipating 
slaves involved establishing a plantation to educate 
blacks and teach them a trade before releasing them 
and transporting them to another nation. 

Born in Dundee, Scotland, Wright traveled to the 
United States with her sister Camilla in 1818. Return- 
ing to Europe, she described her impressions of the 
visit in Views of Society and Manners in America 
(1821). Through this book, Wright developed a friend- 
ship with the Marquis de Lafayette and learned of his 
attempt, aborted by the French Revolution, to emanci- 
pate slaves gradually on his New Guinea plantation. 

Perhaps because of ties to Lafayette and her up- 
bringing as a member of the British upper class, 
Wright never wholeheartedly condemned oppressors. 
Sympathetic to slaveholders’ feelings, she wrote in an 
1826 statement to the New Harmony Gazette, “We 
should consider, that what we view, at first sight as a 
peculiar vice and injustice, is not more so, in fact, than 
any other vice and injustice stamped by education on 
the minds and hearts of other men.” Wright also de- 
cided to imitate Lafayette by supporting the gradual 
emancipation of slaves rather than abruptly turning 
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them loose to shift for themselves, the method many 
abolitionists favored. 

Initially planned as a black emancipation experi- 
ment, Nashoba plantation éventually developed into a 
exercise in communism, racial integration, and sexual 
equality. It also turned into a disaster, and Wright lost 
half her fortune in the venture. Weakened by fever, she 
left for Europe in 1829, where she later began a fam- 
ily with William Phiquepal D’Arusmont. Except for a 
brief sojourn to the United States to escort Nashoba’s 
slaves to Haiti in 1830, she remained abroad until 
1836. Reports of libertine behavior on the Nashoba 
plantation, acts that took place while Wright was 
abroad, effectively destroyed her reputation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Quite inflammatory for her day, Wright continued 
to stir up controversy after Nashoba’s demise. She 
often lectured publicly, a shocking act for an early- 
nineteenth-century woman ‘in the United States, and 
she spoke not only against slavery but also about the 
repressive nature of marriage and religion. By the 
1830s, charges of “Fanny Wrightism” had become a 
popular way to discredit liberal causes. Never fazed by 
the scorn directed at her, Wright espoused ever more 
controversial issues, such as women’s legal and social 
emancipation, until the end of her life. In 1852, she 
died in Cincinnati following a fall. 

An energetic and fiercely determined woman, 
Frances Wright was easily the most controversial 
woman in the United States in the antebellum period. 
Her name a household word after the Nashoba ex- 
periment, her name also became synonymous with 
reformism. 

—Caryn E. Neumann 
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YANACONAJE 


T he Incan word yanaconaje refers to one of 


the early systems of labor in the New 

World. As with most New World institu- 
tions, its meaning changed over time to denote differ- 
ent things in different parts of the Americas at differ- 
ent times. Originally, the word referred to a labor 
system, in Incan Peru, that comprised a hereditary 
class of servants. These servants, known as yanaconas, 
had been removed from their traditional ayllus (Incan 
kinship groups) and relieved of their mita responsibil- 
ities to the state (a form of compulsory labor). How- 
ever, the precise nature of their status and functions re- 
mains somewhat unclear, although it is known that 
they served the both the Incan emperor and the nobil- 
ity, usually working as agricultural laborers. 

Following the Spanish conquest of Peru (1531- 
1535), the word yanaconaje was used to denote a 
labor system that utilized Indians who had left their 
communities and attached themselves to individual 
Spaniards. Similar to the pre-Columbian version of 
yanaconaje, these servants were exempt from paying 
tribute and from mandatory participation in the vari- 
ous labor services. But because of these exemptions, 
many of the Indians who were a part of encomienda 
system (another system for extracting labor and trib- 
ute in kind from the conquered Indians) sought to bet- 
ter their lives and began to desert into the yanaconaje 
system. 

In early Spanish Peru, the yanaconas frequently 
moved about, usually some distance from their birth- 
place, which created labor shortages for the Spanish 
mines and encomiendas. In reaction, the Peruvian 
viceroy Francisco de Toledo removed their exemption 
from tribute in 1572 and ordered them to remain in 
their current residence. As a consequence, the yana- 
conas turned into a stationary workforce. Thus, from 
1572 onward, yanaconaje referred to a serflike system 
of agricultural labor, which was quite different from 
the original Incan system that bears the same name. 

Similar to the European system of serfdom, the 
yanaconas were included with the estate on which 
they resided when it changed hands. In this regard, the 
Indians serving as yanaconas lost their mobility but 
continued to be exempt from the mita. By 1600, the 
number of Peruvian Indians serving under the system 


of yanaconaje was almost equal to that of those living 
in the mountain villages of Peru and Bolivia. 
—H. Micheal Tarver 
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YANCEY, WILLIAM LOWNDES 
(1814-1863) 


Ee iewed by many people as a Southern-rights 
Ga V fanatic, William Lowndes Yancey not only 
was an advocate for Southern secession 
and a white supremacist, but also was known 
throughout the South as a fiery and brilliant orator, 
often called the greatest Southern public speaker since 
Patrick Henry or John Randolph. Yancey was also 
noted for his virulent temper and has been compared 
in that regard to Adolf Hitler. In 1838, his quick tem- 
per caused him to commit manslaughter, and he was 
sentenced to a year in jail and fined $1,500. He served 
only three months, however, and $1,000 of his fine 
was returned. 

Yancey, born August 10, 1814, in Warren County, 
Georgia, moved in 1821 with his mother and stepfa- 
ther to Troy, New York, where he attended the best 
New York academies and in 1830 enrolled at Williams 
College in Massachusetts. He dropped out of college 
in 1833 without obtaining a degree and moved to 
South Carolina, the home of his father, to study law 
under the tutelage of Benjamin Perry. In 1835, he mar- 
ried a woman with 35 slaves and was thus immedi- 
ately catapulted into the planter class. Yancey then 
stopped his study of law and moved to Alabama 
where he lived with an uncle, a prominent states’ 
rights advocate who influenced Yancey’s politics. 
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In 1840, Yancey and his brother established a 
weekly newspaper called Southern Crisis in Wetumpka, 
Alabama, in which Yancey tried to persuade Alabama 
voters to reelect Martin Van Buren president of the 
United States. His campaign against William Henry 
Harrison impressed his fellow Democrats, and he was 
elected to serve in the Alabama General Assembly. Fol- 
lowing his election he passed the bar exam, sold his 
newspaper, and became a full-time politician. In 1844, 
he moved from state to national politics when he was 
elected to fill a vacant seat in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Yancey’s congressional experience con- 
tributed to his disenchantment with the federal govern- 
ment and led to his increased support for states’ rights. 

In 1847, Yancey returned to Alabama and settled in 
Montgomery where he established a law firm, Yancey 
and Elmore. During this time he coauthored several 
resolutions, known as the Alabama platform, that for- 
bade Congress from obstructing slavery in the territo- 
ries. The Alabama platform was rejected by the 1848 
Democratic Convention in Baltimore by a vote of 216 
to 36. Soundly defeated and viewed by many Southern 
Democrats as extremist, Yancey stormed out of the 
convention. 

Yancey claimed that “African slavery, as it exists in 
the Southern States of this Union, is both politically 
and morally right, and that the history of the world 
furnishes no proof that slavery is either evil or sinful” 
(Venable, 1945). This statement became part of a suc- 
cessful resolution and appeal for Alabama to secede 
from the Union, in which Yancey played a leading 
role. He was elected to the Confederate Senate in 1862 
and died on July 27, 1863, blaming Jefferson Davis 
for Southern military defeats at the hands of the Yan- 
kees. A great agitator for change, Yancey was never 
able to master the art of cooperation, and his time in 
the Confederate Senate led to a bitter argument with 
Davis, one that never was resolved. 

—Nagueyalti Warren 
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erty. The Maroons or runaway slaves escaped alone or 
in small groups and often took refuge in the mountains. 
In order to survive, these people revolted regularly, burn- 
ing haciendas and sometimes killing people. Mexico’s 
best-known runaway slave was Yanga (also known as 
Nyanga or Nanga), an African-born leader who claimed 
to be a Congolese prince from the Bran ethnic group. 

Yanga arrived in New Spain in 1579 as part of a 
huge cargo of African slaves. Jesuit scholars described 
him as a robust and quite intelligent person. He es- 
caped from his master at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and established a Maroon community—or 
palenque—in the piedmont of the Pico de Orizaba, 
near present-day Cordoba, Veracruz. For 30 years the 
Maroons were led by Yanga. The ex-slaves lived by 
stealing animals and grain from nearby haciendas and 
towns, robbing travelers on the road from Veracruz to 
Mexico City, kidnapping African slaves, and seeding 
fear among area inhabitants.» - 

In January 1609, a widespread rumor circulated 
stating that Yanga planned to attack the surrounding 
haciendas and kill all the white men in the area. Fear- 
ing this rumor, Viceroy Luis de Velasco organized an 
expedition, and under the command of Don Pedro 
Gonzalez de Herrera, a company of Spaniards, Indi- 
ans, mestizos, and even mulattoes undertook an anti- 
Maroon campaign. The Maroons fought against the 
viceroyal troops but were finally defeated. Since 
Yanga was then elderly, his lieutenant, Francisco An- 
gola, sent a letter in which Yanga explained that the 
attacks had been justified because black slaves had the 
right to “liberate themselves from the ill-treatment 
and cruelty of Spaniards, who, without any right, pre- 
tended to own their liberty” (Rodriguez, 1972). 

The Veracruz outbreak did have some successes as 
well as consequences in Mexico City. Facing the pos- 
sibility of a combined Maroon attack, the viceroy or- 
dered some black prisoners to be lashed publicly, 
hanged, and beheaded with their heads exposed in the 
central plaza. Meanwhile, Spanish troops reached the 
palenque’s center, but Yanga and his followers had 
managed to flee into the mountains, where they con- 
tinued fighting. The Maroons surrounded the 
Spaniards, obliging them to negotiate and imposing 
several conditions. 

Luis de Velasco conceded freedom to slaves who 
had fled before 1608, provided they remained peace- 
ful and refused to shelter more fugitives. Maroons 
asked for recognition of an exclusively black town 
with Yanga as its governor. In return, they accepted 
the responsibility of paying tribute and recognized 
the laws of the Spanish monarch, Philip III. Eventu- 
ally, in 1612, Yanga’s palenque became a free town 
named San Lorenzo de los Negros (present-day 
Yanga, Veracruz). 

—Nora Reyes Costilla 
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7H he Yoruba people comprise several West 
ea African groups scattered throughout the 
western Sudan extending across the Sa- 
hara south and west of lower Niger and covering 
Nigeria and Benin. The Shajia of the Republic of the 
Sudan, the Wadai of Chad, and the Bagarinus and Ka- 
nuri of Bornu all claim descent from the Yoruba who 
are principally found scattered from northern Nigeria 
to its middle region and south to Abeokuta, Porto 
Novo, and Badagry west of Lagos. Some other ethnic 
groups in West Africa and the Beja and Adandawa of 
Eritrea and Ethiopia along the Red Sea to the east also 
claim descent from the cosmopolitan Yoruba. 

The origin of the Yoruba people is shrouded in 
myth, mystery, and the oral tradition of West Africa. 
However, there are written accounts of their existence 
after the arrival of Islam and the beginning of 
Qur’anic scholarship. Sparse records kept by slavers 
also provide evidence of the Yoruba; much of that in- 
formation is from the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies during the height and then decline of commer- 
cial slavery as a result of the British Empire’s declared 
end to the trade. 

According to popular legend, the Yoruba people 
originated in Saudi Arabia on an isthmus of north- 
eastern Africa. They were said to be part of the 
Qureshi (Kuraish) tribe of Mecca to which the 
prophet of Islam, Muhammad (570-632 A.D.), be- 
longed. The same legend indicates that Lamrud (or 
Namrud), an ardent idol worshiper, was the founder 
of the Yoruba. When Islam began in the seventh cen- 
tury, the prophet Muhammad was commanded to 
preach against the pagan idolaters of Mecca. Ya- 
harba, a title for the priest that Lamrud used, is an 
Arabic word meaning “warrior” or “army-general” 
and, according to this version of Yoruba history, the 
source of the word Yoruba. 

Another account of the origin of the Yoruba name 
is that the group derived from the great migrations 
and upheavals of peoples in the western Sudan when 
they fled from the chaos of war between elements of 
the old Oyo Kingdom and from the demand of Euro- 
peans for slaves to transport to the Americas. Accord- 
ing to this account, the origin of the name lay in the 


context of the impact the Atlantic slave trade had on 
the region, a horror that prompted millions of home- 
less, nomadic people to form some kind of defense— 
real or psychological—in response. 

Eventually, a large band of the Yoruba settled in 
northern region Nigeria and established the Oyo 
Kingdom. Their beginnings are obscure in history 
(exact date of founding is not known, and suggestions 
range from tenth to fourteenth centuries), but nine- 
teenth-century accounts reveal that the rulers of the 
kingdom established an extensive sovereignty and 
many satellites in the region paid tribute. The tribute 
often took the form of slaves and other merchandise. 
Slavery was also a feature of the kingdom with the 
ruler sometimes having a large entourage of slaves. 
Slaves were gathered from subordinate kingdoms, es- 
pecially during the years when Oyo expanded its bor- 
ders through military conquests. 

In the declining years of the kingdom, conflict be- 
tween the Alafin (military leaders) and the rulers of 
Oyo accelerated division throughout the area and 
caused subject territories to seek their independence 
through revolt and also eroded the powerful kingdom 
from within. In addition, the conflict caused chaos in 
the region, which forced millions of Africans to move. 
Since the slave trade still persisted, though it had 
somewhat abated, many of these homeless Africans 
were captured and sold as slaves to the Europeans. 
The final eclipse of the Oyo Kingdom signaled the 
rival state of Dahomey to assert itself and claim terri- 
tory and slaves for the market that was still active in 
the Bight of Benin, Badagry, and Porto Novo. 

At the height of its power, the Oyo Kingdom and 
the Yoruba people transported slaves through con- 
quest and as tribute. Although its glory as an African 
kingdom came late in the period of the Atlantic slave 
trade, the Yoruba, too, sold and transported slaves for 
external goods. They also used slaves as soldiers, con- 
cubines, domestics, royal guards, and spies. 

—Au’Ra Muhammad Abdullah Ilahi 
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YUN CHONG-OK 
(1926-) 


= ne of the first cochairs of the Korean 
CO Council for the Women Drafted for Mili- 
tary Sexual Slavery by Japan, Yun Chông- 
ok has played a pivotal role in the Korean women’s 
movement for redress of the wartime sexual violence 
against “comfort women,” women who were forced 
into sexual slavery by the Japanese military from 1937 
to 1945. 

One of the first Korean scholars to study the com- 
fort women issue, Yun, a professor of English at Ewha 
Womans University in Seoul, presented a paper on Ko- 
rean comfort women at the International Conference 
on Women and Tourism held on Cheju-do Island in 
Korea in 1988. Her paper brought home to the con- 
ference participants the underlying connection be- 
tween the phenomenon of comfort women during the 
war and the boom of sex tourism by Japanese men in 
South Korea since the 1960s. The silenced subject of 
comfort women soon surfaced as a major issue for the 
Korean women’s movement and Korea-Japan rela- 
tions (Soh, 1996). 

Yun Chông-ok vividly remembers being forcibly 
fingerprinted at school in 1943. She withdrew from 
school the following day for fear of being drafted into 
the so-called Voluntary Labor Service Corps to serve 
the soldiers sexually. After liberation came in 1945, 
she wondered what had happened to the comfort 
women and also noted that the Korean historians re- 
mained silent on the topic. Upon reading a Japanese 
publication in which comfort women were mentioned, 
Yun started her own research and interviewed former 
comfort women, including Pae Pong-gi on Okinawa in 
1980. (Pae died in 1991.) 

After retiring in 1991, Yun devoted her energy to 
working toward the resolution of the comfort women 
issue. She helped organize several international con- 
ferences on the comfort women issue and led the Re- 
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search Association on the Women Drafted for Military 
Sexual Slavery by Japan to publish, among other 
works, a collection of testimonies given by 19 surviv- 
ing comfort women (Chôngdaehyôp and Chôngsindae 
Yon’guhoe, 1993). 

Yun believes that the achievements of the Korean 
women’s movement for redress for the comfort 
women have surpassed her wildest dreams. Indeed, 
since the formation of the Korean Council in 1990, 
the comfort women issue has received much interna- 
tional attention and moral support. The United Na- 
tions Human Rights Commission, the International 


Commission of Jurists, a binational group of Korean 


and Japanese lawyers, and the Asian Women’s Soli- 
darity Forum on Military Sexual Slavery by Japan 
have all supported the efforts of the Korean Council 
for the Women Drafted for Military Sexual Slavery by 
Japan, urging the Japanese’ government, among other 
things, to admit its legal responsibility, apologize to 
the survivors in writing, and compensate the victims. 
It is noteworthy that both Yun Chéng-ok and Lee 
Hyo-chae, the first cochairs of the Korean Council, are 
Christians who have personally challenged the conven- 
tional lifestyle of women and successfully withstood 
the pressures of the traditional gender-role ideology by 
becoming professionals and remaining single through- 
out their lives. The Korean National Christian Church 
recognized their humanitarian efforts by giving both of 
them a human rights award in December 1994. 
—Chunghee Sarah Soh 


See also 
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ZANJ SLAVE REVOLTS 
(C. 689-883) 


Ee series of revolts, known as Zanj revolts, 

A among slaves of African descent in the Is- 

lamic world occurred from the late-seventh 

century to the late-ninth century and were centered on 

Baghdad, the nucleus of the Abbasid empire. The up- 

risings were noted as the bloodiest, most bitter, and 
most destructive slaye revolts in Islamic history. 

Commercial relations between the Arab world and 
the East African littoral date to several centuries before 
the Christian era and resulted in the presence of many 
Africans in the Arab world, many of whom were 
brought there as slaves. The advent of Islam in the sev- 
enth century gave added impetus to these interactions 
because Islamic injunctions forbidding the enslavement 
of Muslims made non-Muslim sub-Saharan Africa the 
major source of slaves for the Arab world. Coming 
from different parts of Africa, the slaves were identified 
by various names, such as al-aswad (blacks from south 
of the Sahara), Habasha (Ethiopians), Nuba (Nu- 
bians), and the Zanj, Bantu-speaking peoples from 
East Africa who constituted the largest group. Em- 
ployed in various capacities as menial servants, wet 
nurses, craftsmen, business assistants, civil servants, 
soldiers, eunuchs, concubines, singers, dancers, and 
poets, the slaves gratified the pleasures of their masters. 

The slave’s condition varied with the position occu- 
pied. The Zanj, who were used as collective forced 
labor in large-scale projects, were at the bottom of the 
social ladder. Grouped into gangs of 500-5,000, these 
slaves toiled in lower Mesopotamia’s extensive salt 
flats, digging away the top nitrous soil and preparing 
the ground for cultivation. Evidence shows that life on 
these plantations of salt flats and marshes was partic- 
ularly harrowing and dreadful. Underfed, treated 
harshly by their taskmasters, and perennial victims to 
recurrent malarial epidemics and other diseases, the 
slaves harbored a smoldering resentment, which they 
expressed in frequent revolts. 

The first major rebellion occurred in 689, but 
caliphal forces quickly quelled it and meted out severe 
penalties to the culprits. Five years later, the Zanj rose 
again, but this time, they were better organized. Led 
by the fearsome Riyah, traditionally remembered as 
the “lion of the Zanj,” they terrorized the Euphrates 


region, attracted many followers, and successfully en- 
gaged and defeated government forces before a rein- 
forced caliphal army again suppressed the uprising. A 
third Zanj revolt was equally brutally suppressed, 
ending with the massacre of over 10,000 inhabitants 
of Monsul in northern Mesopotamia, the center of the 
revolt. Similarly, in 765, black slaves in the Islamic 
city of Medina revolted, deposed the governor, and 
seized military posts. It took considerable tact and ne- 
gotiation before calm and order were restored. 

Ali b. Sahid al-Zanj (master of the Zanj), an Arab 
espousing egalitarian principles, led the most serious 
revolt, which began in 869. Originating as a class 
struggle between slaves and masters, it soon became 
an open and violent sociopolitical struggle against 
caliphal authorities. In 870, the Zanj army conquered 
and destroyed the flourishing port city of al-Ubulla. 
Subsequent successes included the submission of the 
Persian port of Abbadan, the conquest of the province 
of Djubba, and the occupation and sacking of Basra, 
the principal port of Iraq, in 871. When the army ac- 
quired the cities of Wasit (877), Nu’mmaniya (878), 
and Djardjaraya, 70 miles south of Baghdad, the Zanj 
state reached its peak. 

The Abbasid caliphate, the most powerful Islamic 
empire in the world, took 12 years to recover from the 
shock and devastating blows of those spectacular 
losses. Beginning in 881, the caliphate army began an 
offensive, pushed the invading army south, and even- 
tually blockaded the Zanj in their capital, al- 
Mukhtara, which fell in 883 after a 3-year siege. The 
leaders of the short-lived Zanj state were killed. 

The Zanj revolt of 869-883 was the greatest 
protest movement by African slaves in the Islamic 
world. It lasted for 14 years and, at its peak, involved 
between 100,000 and 300,000 slaves. It took the 
caliphate an army of more than 50,000 well-equipped 
soldiers to restore order. The consequences of the re- 
volt were also profound. The importing of Zanj slaves 
was Officially restricted, and Muslims became more 
averse to Africa and Africans in general, which led to 
a widespread diffusion of negative and unfavorable 
images of blacks in the Islamic world. 

—Funso Afolayan 
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ZONG CASE 


regson v. Gilbert (1781) is the legal refer- 
ence for the events known as the Zong 
slave ship incident. This maritime case 
demonstrated that slavery, and specifically the slave 
trade, was an inhumane system predicated on law and 
legal relations. The facts of the case are striking. The 
slave ship Zong, under the captaincy of Luke Colling- 
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wood, embarked with 470 slaves from West Africa, 
bound for Jamaica, on September 6, 1781. Because of 
a viral epidemic, sickness spread, and 60 Africans and 
17 crew members were dead by November 29. Run- 
ning low on water and frustrated, Collingwood, over 
the objections of his chief mate, James Kelsal, decided 
to throw the weakened and sick slaves overboard. 
Over a three-day period, 131 Africans were jettisoned 
into the sea. aes 

Slave resistance to Collingwood’s decision took two 
forms. One group of slaves, who realized what was 
happening, voluntarily jumped into the sea while still 
shackled. A second group, consisting of slaves who 
were thrown overboard, survived by swimming back 
to the ship and climbing back aboard. Collingwood 
understood that maritime insurance law would protect 
his insurers if slaves were lost when thrown into the 
sea because of a maritime crisis, but he died before the 
Zong returned to London and, thus, did not witness 
the adversarial litigation between Gregson, the owner 
of the Zong, and Gilbert, the insurance underwriter. 


Fh Cae Maia coca 


Slaves being thrown overboard in mid-ocean, a tactic sometimes employed by ship captains to garner insurance money. The 
Zong case highlighted the horrors of this practice and helped to galvanize the antislavery movement in Britain. 
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Gilbert refused to pay the £30 per slave loss that 
Gregson was claiming, and the case went to court. The 
first jury found for the plaintiff, Gregson. On appeal, 
a three-judge panel, including Chief Justice William 
Murray, first earl of Mansfield, heard Gregson’s solic- 
itor John Lee argue that no new trial was needed be- 
cause the captain had had the legal right to throw the 
slaves overboard since a crisis created by a lack of 
water imperiled the entire crew. 

Counsel for Gilbert and his business partners ar- 
gued that no crisis had existed and cited the chief 
mate’s testimony that Atlantic storms had replenished 
the supply of freshwater on board. They further ar- 
gued that the real reason Collingwood took such in- 
humane action was that he did not think he would 
make a profit on the slaves in the slave markets of To- 
bago and Barbados. Gilbert’s council argued that 
Collingwood had undertaken to commit insurance 
fraud. Mansfield observed that the crisis, or “necessity 
situation,” had not occurred either because of a lack 
of water or because the ship was “foul or leaky.” 
Mansfield and his colleagues recommended a new 
trial, but the historical record does not reveal what 
eventually happened with the appeal. 

The Zong incident, which was widely reported in 


English newspapers, galvanized an already burgeoning 
antislavery sentiment in the English consciousness, en- 
couraged by the activity of the free Africans Ottobah 
Cugoano and Olaudah Equiano and English aboli- 
tionists like Granville Sharp. Sharp had urged, unsuc- 
cessfully, for the government to bring murder charges 
against the culprits. Interestingly, during the appellate 
hearing, abolitionism entered the court record when 
counsel Lee, noting Granville Sharp’s presence, argued 
there was a person in court who intended to bring 
murder charges against his clients; however, to do so 
“would be madness” since the “Blacks were prop- 
erty.” Lee’s point and the legalism of the case indicate 
the madness of a world that considered the elimina- 
tion of humans as a legal issue of commerce, profit, 
and fault, which ended in the assignment of monetary 
damages to reestablish civil equilibrium between citi- 
zens of the king. 

—Malik Simba 
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